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PREFACE 


These  Lectures  were  delivered  by  me  under  the  Bombay 
University  endowment  called  the  WILSON  PHILOLOGICAL 
LECTURES.  The  lectures,  seven  in  number,  were  spread  over  a 
period  of  two  months  (3rd  December  1915  to  11th  February  1916)* 
Lectures  I,  II,  III  and  IV  were  fully  written  out  before  delivery, 

vhuo  Lectures  V,  YI,  and  YII  were  delivered  from  copious  notes, 

which  have  been  expanded  now.  Lecture  IV  grew  so  much  in 
size  during  this  process  that  it  has  had  to  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  and  eventually  the  whole  work  has  to  be  cut  up  into 
two  volumes;  the  Introduction  being  reserved  for  the  second 
volume.  The  first  volume  includes  Lectures  I,  II,  III  and  the  three 
sections  of  Lecture  IY.  The  second  volume  will  comprise  Lectures 
V,  VI,  VII;  which  treat  the  following  subjects: — 

Lecture  Subject 

V  History  of  Gujarati  Language. 

VI  Gujarati  Literature — a  Historical  sketch. 

VII  The  future  tendency  of  Gujarati  Language  and 
Literature. 

and  Introduction  to  the  two  volumes. 

It  is  expected  that  the  second  volume  will  be  out  in  less  than 
a  year  from  now. 

The  study  of  the  Indian  vernaculars  from  the  philological  point 
of  view  has  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  scholars  in  the  West 
comparatively  recently.  The  late  Dr.  Tessitori,  whose  untimely 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  philological  scholarship,  pursued  this 
subject  especially  with  reference  to  Gujarati  and  Maravadi  with 
remarkable  zeal,  acumen  and  insight.  (  I  had  the  privilege  of 
corresponding  with  him,  exchanging  views  on  our  favourite  subject, 
and,  but  for  his  premature  end,  we  expected  to  jmeet  and  compare 
notes  on  the  subject  of  our  common  interest:  Gujarati  philology)* 


VI 


PREFACE 


In  the  lectures  I  now  place  before  the  scholar-world,  I  have  made 
an  attempt,  humble  though  it  be,  to  deal  with  the  position  of  the 
Indian  Vernaculars,  Gujarati  in  particular,  in  the  light  of  the 
general  principles  of  comparative  philology,  showing  how  these 
principles  have  governed  the  evolution  of  these  vernaculars,  and 
how  their  individual  growth  was  guided  by  special  laws.  Hew  far 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  task,  which  was  to  me  a  labour  of  love,  is  for 
those,  who  are  competent,  to  judge  in  this  matter. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  the  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Bombay  for  sanctio:.l..b 
the  publication  of  these  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
and  for  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  the  expenses  for  the 
printing  and  publication  of  the  same. 

I  must  also  thank  two  young  friends,  Mr.  Sanmuklilal  J. 
Pandya  b.a.,  and  Mr.  Manjulal  I.  Yajnik,  b.a.  for  preparing  the 
Index  of  this  volume  which  involved  great  labour  and  sacrifice 
of  time. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Gujarati  Printing 
Press  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  convenience  given  to  me  at 
every  step  in  the  tiresome  wprk  of  printing  these  lectures;  nor 
must  I  forget  to  mention  with  gratefulness  the  humble  printers 
who  submitted  patiently  and  with  readiness  to  all  my  exacting 
directions  requiring  constant  alterations  in  the  “copy”  from  time 
to  time. 

Ban  dr  a  (Bombay)  \  Nt  B.  DIVATIA. 

August  1921.  J 


Note: — 

Several  references  to  articles  &ea.  published  after  these 
Lectures  and  certain  discussions  subsequent  to  them  have  been 
added  in  the  course  of  printing  these  lectures.  They  are  admitted 
anachronisms  so  far. 
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Supplement  to  Lecture  IV  Section  1-281-282. 

Lbcturk  IV  (Section  II) 

The  History  of  the  Gujarati  Language,  its  Evolution  283-431. 

Class  B.  Utsargas  partially  shared  by  Gujardti  with  other  languages 
283-316.  Utsarga  about  the  position  of  5  in  Gujarfiti  words  enunciated  283. 
Utsarga  I:  (5)  Shifting  of  the  situation  of  5  284-308.  5  generally  situated 
in  the  second  syllable,  mixes  with  the  first  syllable ;  some  exceptions  289. 
The  shifting  of  $  is  accompanied  by  a  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  if  the  conjunct  is  strong  290.  Conjuct  weak  even  in  tatsama 
words  in  old  Gujarati  290-291.  In  Prakrit  the  5^,  as  a  rule,  moves 
towards  the  end;  but  some  exceptions  anticipate  the  Gujarati  process  292 
and  lheir  nature  described  292-293.  513R  of  5  found  in  the 
Apbhramia  stage  sometimes;  and  occasionally  in  Sanskrit,  in  certain 

forms,  e.  g.  >  39^11  etc.  293-296.  The  orthodox  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  (in  Sanskrit) :  viz.  that  roots  like  33  >  33^, 

etc.  were  originally  S'!*  33^*  etc.,  examined  and  dissented  from. 
294  foot-note. — A  better  explanation  suggested:  viz.  the  shifting 
of  the  ^to  the  beginning  and  getting  merged  with  the  initial  consonant, 
the  process  being  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  ^  on  account  of  sandhi. 
295-296  foot-note. — The  aspirate  in  a  R3K  regarded  as  a  mere  by 

some;  the  view  controverted  297 —  aspirate  shown  roughly  in  old 

works  as  a  separate  letter,  but  really  to  be  sounded  as  B3^°l  298-299. — 
Backward  movement  of  ^.in  3911  derived  from  351  299-306.— Hypothesis 
as  to  ^3^  summarized:  ^S^the  ultimate  source  o^  351,  31il,  cave,  and 
possibly  of  313;  3851  (G.)  retrogressively  evolved  from  351  under  the 
operation  of  phonetic  atavism  306-308.  Oil)  Interpolation  (38J3)  of  53>E 
308-312. — (b)  The  loss  (^19)  of  5$R  313-316.  Class  C.  Utsargas  jointly 
shared  by  Gujar&ti  with  sister  languages  316-424.  Utsarga  I.  The  soft 
(^)B@)  anusvara  316-322.  Soft  anusvara  may  be  internal  or  final  317.— 
Original  strong  anusvara  weakened  and  preceding  vowel  lengthened 
317-318.  Long  vowel  in  the  original  preceding  the  weakened  anusvara 
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319— Soft  anusvara  added  in  Gujarfiti  in  words  not  possessing  it  even  in 
PrSkrit ;  the  conjunct  following  the  anusvara  is  simplified  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  lengthened  319-321. — Words  having  a  long  vowel  already 
when  the  soft  anusvara  is  introduced  321-322.  Utsarga  II.  Loss  of 
anusvara ;  preceding  vowel  sometimes  lengthened,  or,  if  it  remains  short, 
the  following  consonant  is  occasionally  doubled  323-324.  Utsarga  III. 
Strong  anusvara  added  in  some  cases  324-325. — Principles  governing  the 
pronunciation  of  anusvara  in  Gujarati ;  flR,  and 

anusvara  325.  €r^cR  anusvara  pronounced  in  varying  degrees  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  different  parts  of  Gujarfit  326.  Marathi  analogy  in  this  respect, 
even  as  to  territorial  divisions  327.  Mr.  R.  L.  Turner’s  discussion  of  the 
Iado-Aryan  Nasals;  partly  examined  and  appreciated  327-328.  Utsarga 
IV.  Nasalized  soft  consonants;  328-333. — The  operative  prin¬ 

ciple  in  this  Utsarga  analyzed;  accent  a  prominent  force:  disintegration  of 
the  constituents  of  the  class  nasals,  viz.  sonance  and  nasality  331.  Dr. 
Gune’s  view  'that  this  is  a  case  of  Anaptyxis  dissented  from  331-332. 
Nasalization  lost  after  the  softening,  and  sometimes  shifted  forward  332. 
In  rare  cases  the  nasal  is  strong  after  disintegration  332-333.  Origin 
of  this  Utsarga  traceable  in  Apabhram£a  333.  Utsarga  V.  A  pure  sonant 
of  a  class  changed  to  the  nasal  of  that  class  333-337.  Utsarga  VI.  xl  (an 
evolute  xfi,  d),  when  not  changed  to  g,  gets  changed  to  °T  in 

some  cases  337-40.  Objections  to  this  Utsarga  stated  and  answered  338- 
340.  Utsarga  VII.  The  Prakrit  sound  of  51.  Its  prevalence  in 

certain  languages  340-359.  The  nature  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
Prfiklit  sounds  compared ;  the  former  called  the  latter  ?;ddl35*I 

or  3Rdl@SJL  Beames’  analysis;  dental  and  sibilant  elements  in  the 
pure  sound  fully  united;  in  the  latter  they  are  distinct  341. — Territorial 
distribution  of  this  sound  in  Gujarfiti  at  present  341-342. — The  principles 
governing  the  Prakrit  and  the  Sanskrit  sound  342-344. — Some  exceptions : 
possible  explanation  in  some  cases  344. — Foreign  influence  the  cause 
of  the  Prfikrit  sound;  the  theory  expanded  345-348.  Dr.  Sten  Konow’s 
view  criticized  345-346. — The  Prakrit  sound  probably  due  to  Mongol 
influence  349-351.— The  Prakrit  sound  entirely  absent  in  Sfirat  and 
Broach  Districts ;  cause  unknown  350.— Sir  George  Grierson’s  valuable 
discussion  on  the  sound  of  the  Pr&krit  Palatals  summarized,  appreciated 
and  commented  upon  351-359. — The  palatals  pronounced  differently  in 
Magadhi  and  the  Standard  Prakrit — Mahdrfishtri  354. — According  to 
Mflrkandeya  the  pure  palatal  sound  prevailed  in  certain  dialects  besides 
Magadhi  354-355. — Nature  of  the  two  sounds  inquired  into  355-357. — Net 
result  of  Sir  George’s  survey  of  this  sound  357.— Dento-palatal  nature 
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borne  out  by  the  Greek  transcriptions  of  Indian  words  357-358.-^ 
Kfishmiri  system,  old  and  new  358-359. — Utsarga  VIII.  The  change  of 
q  (initial)  and  (non-initial)  to  3  360-361.— The  change  to  *1  in  Hind1 
in  the  case  of  every  361.— Utsarga  IX.  Reversion  of  °T  to  •!  in  certain 
cases  861-362. — Utsarga  X.  Intervocalic  changed  to  3  362-364. — 
connection  between  di°i:  and  @is:— 365  History  of  the  cerebral  ®  since 
Vedic  times ;  a  survey  of  Indian  vernaculars  as  regards  this  sound ; 
PaiSach?  influence  traceable  366-368.— Utsarga  XI.  Dropping  of  un¬ 
accented  initial  syllable  368-378.— Prevalence  of  this  principle  in  other 
Indian  vernaculars  372-373. — The  word  syllable  includes  initial  conso¬ 
nants  also  373-378.— Utsarga  XII.  545Id*1131.  Elision  of  the  consonant 
in  a  final  syllable,  sometimes  of  other  non-initial  syllable  378-385. 
Utsarga  XIII.  Simplification  of  conjunct  and  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel  385-388.  Process  alternative  in  some  cases  388-389.— The  process 
in  Prakrit  and  Gujarfiti  contrasted  389-391. — Historical  anjquity  of  the 
underlying  principle;  going  as  far  back  as  Panini.  391-392. — Sindhl, 
Panjfibi  and  Kachchhi  retain  the  double  consonant;  the  orthodox  view 
as  regards  Sindhi  examined  and  dissented  from  393-396.— Utsarga  XIV. 
Simplification  of  conjunct  unattended  by  lengthening  of  preceding 
vowel  396-400.  Cases  of  1^4iv I  399-400.  The  influence  of  accent  in  this 

matter  400. — Utsarga  XV.  or  dissolution  of  conjunct  400-404. 

After  dissolution  of  conjunct  the  first  member  gets  doubled  in 
certain  cases  403-404.  Utsarga  XVI.  Non-initial  conjunct  remains 
unsimplified  in  certain  cases  404-406. — Utsarga  XVII.  Non-initial 
strong  conjunct  becomes  weakened  409-409. — License  permitted  by 
Hemachandra  as  regards  the  weakening  of  a  conjunct  containing 
\  or  (4  Chhandonusasana,  1-6.  408-409.— Utsarga  XVIII.  Strengthening 
of  a  weak  conjunct  in  certain  cases  409-410 — Utsarga  XIX.  Strengthening 
of  a  short  vowel,  final  or  non-final,  without  simplification  of  any 
conjunct  410--414. — The  source  of  this  change  traceable  in  Hemschandra’s 
grammar  412.— The  underlying  causative  principle  of  this  change 
412-413.— (1)  Doubling  of  the  following  consonant  and  simplification 
of  such  conjunct  413.— Or  (2)  The  vowel  concerned  affected  by  accent; 
this  theory  preferred  413.— The  cause  in  the  case  of  final  vowel  length* 
ening;  relief  of  breath  413-414. — Utsarga  XX.  dropping  of  its 

second  member  and  lengthening  of  its  first  member.  414-419. — Utsarga 

XXI.  ^and  \agamas  in  certain  circumstances  419-420. — Utsarga  XXII. 
satnprasarana\  its  conditions  420-424. — comparison  of  samprasaraaa  in 
Sanskrit  formations  and  that  in  /wZ-ApabhramSa  formations  424. 
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Appendix  A.  Its  derivation  425-429. 

Appendix  B.  Reasons  for  bolding  that  the  IdiR  generally  shifts 
towards  the  beginning  of  a  word  429-431. 

Lecture  IV  (Section  III) 

The  History  of  the  Gujarati  Language — its  Evolution  (continued)  433. 

Utsarga  I.  HSJ’T  (Interpolation)  of  a  letter,  433-435 ;  foreshadowed 
in  ApabhraniSa  and  Vedic  times,  433  and  n.  1;  Tessitori  on  435. 
Utsarga  II.  The  and  BTI  endings  of  feminine  words,  436. — Utsarga  III. 
ddiRRd  and  d$REd  nouns,  436-437 ;  reason  for  the  distinction,  437. 
Utsarga  IV.  Change  of  d  to  437-439 ;  initial  d  not  so  changed  in  Guj. 
437;  Navalaram’s  error,  438;  Tessitori  oil  this  change,  438;  exceptions, 
438-439.  Utsarga  V.  The  change  of  d  to  d  439.  Utsarga  VI.  The  change 
of  E  to  3t,  439-441;  exceptions,  441.  Utsarga  VII.  The  change  of  non-final 
Bl  to  |  and  9TI  to  441-442.  Utsarga  VIII.  311  turned  to  ®f>  442.  Utsarga 
IX.  The  drops  the  and  the  residual  81  merges  into  the 

C*\  /* 

preceding  vowel,  443.  Utsarga  X.  Id?d  ®ll  changed  to  443-444.  Utsarga 
XI.  the  changes  of  31-31^,  E,  3E>>  444-445 ;  alternative  theories  dis* 
cussed,  445.  Utsarga  XII.  Sandhi,  445-446;  internal  vowel  sandhi  not 
known  to  Gujarati,  except  in  certain  cases,  445-446;  ddEEd  none;  rare 
exceptions,  446.  Utsarga  XIII.  ®T1  shortened  into  9T,  446.  Utsarga  XIV. 
The  shortening  of  a  syllable  preceding  a  long  or  accented  syllable,  446- 
447 ;  Tessitori’s  notice  of  this  principle,  447.  Utsarga  XV.  Doubling  of  a 
single  consonant,  447.  Utsarga  XVI.  sd?dd  (Metathesis),  448-449.  Utsarga 
XVII.  Hard  consonants  changed  to  soft  consonants,  449-450.  Utsarga 
XVIII.  Change  of  5(  to  %  451.  Utsarga  XIX.  Change  of  gutturals  to  pala¬ 
tals,  451-452.  Utsarga  XX.  Change  of  palatal  to  guttural,  453.  Utsarga 
XXI.  Change  of  dentals  to  cerebrals,  453-455.  Utsarga  XXII.  Cerebral 
changed  to  dental,  453.  Utsarga  XXIII.  d  changed  to  5f,  455.  Utsarga 
XXIV,  d  changed  to  d,  456.  Utsarga  XXV.  Change  of  ^  to  d,  and  «T  to  ®, 
456-458.  Utsarga  XXVI.  3  changed  to  T,  and  ^  to  458-459.  Utsarga 
XXVII.  55  changed  to  d,  459.  Utsarga  XXVIII.  I  changed  to  d  and  d 
changed  to  T,  459.  Utsarga  XXlX.  5  changed  to  3,  460.  Utsarga  XXX.  I, 
d,  3,  and  rarely  3,  changed  to  d,  460-461.  Utsarga  XXXI.  Change  of  S  to 
and  "d  to  H,  461.  Utsarga  XXXII.  Change  of  d  to  df,  461.  Utsarga 
XXXIII.  Change  of  R  to  15,  462.  Utsarga  XXXIV.  Change  of  0  to  S  462- 
463.  Utsarga  XXXV.  Change  of  d  to  d>,  463.  Utsarga  XXXVI.  Change  of 
31  to  d,  463-464.  Utsarga  XXXVII.  Change  of  3  to  °1,  464.  Utsarga 

XXXVIII.  Change  of  d  (and  some  times  d!)  to  *3,  465-467. 

Indexes— pp.  475  ff. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


A.  Arabic 

Ap'abhr  j  ApabhramSa 

Arm.  Armenian 
A.  S.  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  V.  Atharva  Veda 
Av.  Avasta 

B.  Bangali 
Dist.  District 
Eng.  English 
F.  French 

Gujarati 

Guj.  (in  Guj.  Salapatra),  Gujarat 

Germ.  }  Germ,n 

Gr.'  } G™ek 
Goth.  Gothic 
H.  Hindi 

Ind.  Ant.  )  T  j-  a  , .  ■ 

Ind.  Antiq.  j  Indian  Antl^uary 

Interm.  Intermediate  (forma¬ 
tion). 

It.  Italian. 

J.  A.  S.  Beng.  N.  S.,  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  New  Series 
J.  B.  B.  R.A.S.  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society 

J.  R.  A.  S.  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society 
Kan.  Kanarese 
Lat.  Latin 
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LECTURE  I. 

Introductory- Influences  affecting  the  Evolution 
of  Language. 

qfwq  q^pr^rq;  n 

This  salutation  brings  before  my  mind’s  eye  the  first  series 
of  lectures  under  this  endowment,  delivered  in 

Piefatoiy  ^377  a.D.  by  my  revered  Guru,  Dr.  Sir  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar  (then  simply  Professor  Bhanddrkar).  I  cannot  forget 
the  scene  when  I,  a  humble  pupil  of  his,  sat  amongst  the  audience 
listening  with  rapt  admiration  to  the  learned  words  that  fell  from 
his  lips.  All  I  now  possess  by  way  of  knowledge  and  training,  little 
though  that  all  is,  I  owe  that  all  mostly  to  that  Guru  of  mine,  to 
his  influence,  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  but  fitting  and  natural, 
then,  that  I  should  at  this  moment  remember  him,  after  taking 
the  name  of  the  Great  Inspircr  of  all  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  scope  of  these  lectures  was 
originally  confined  to  Sanskrit  and  other  classical  languages,  and 
the  Prakrits  and  derived  vernaculars  came  in  for  a  limited  share 
in  the  treatment;  at  any  rate,  the  present  vernaculars  of  India 
were  not  for  a  number  of  years  considered  a  fit  subject  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  themselves  in  these  lectures.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for 
sincere  congratulation  that  the  vernaculars  have  now  been  given  a 
place  of  honour  by  their  being  put  down  for  independent  treat¬ 
ment  in  these  lectures.  This  welcome  change  may  be  attributed 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  inclusion  of  the  vernaculars  in  the 
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syllabus  for  the  M.A.  degree,  the  result  of  the  masterly  and  per¬ 
sistent  agitation  carried  on  by  the  late  M.  G.  Ranade  with  an 
amount  of  tact,  zeal  and  ability  which  he  alone  possessed  and 
knew  how  to  bring  into  play.  But  a  more  potent  cause  of  this 
change  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  western 
scholars  was  awakend,  to  some  extent,  by  the  efforts  of  pioneers 
in  the  investigation  of  the  vernaculars  like  the  late  H.  H.  Dhruva 
who  contributed  some  noteable1  papers  to  the  congress  of  orient¬ 
alists  in  the  years  1891  and  1892  A.D.  Since  then  learned 
pandits  like  Dr.  Tessitori  have  devoted  themselves  heart'  and 
soul  to  a  study  and  exposition  of  some  of  our  vernaculars,  and  the 
results  of  their  research,  so  far  as  they  are  placed  before  the 
public,  form  an  invaluable  part  in  the  materials  for  a  scholarly 
study  of  our  vernaculars.  In  this  connection  I  must  not  forget 
the  grand  effort  of  Sir  George  Grierson  whose  monumental 
Work,  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  with  all  the  short-comings 
inseparable  from  such  an  extensive  undertaking,  must  be  hailed 
as  an  unequalled  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Vernaculars. 

Our  ancient  traditional  method  of  study  considers  at  the 

threshold  of  all  inquiry  the  question  of  adhikara , 

AdJnkara.  . 

i.e.  preliminary  qualification,  the  minimum  of 
sine  qua  non  to  entitle  one  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  particular 
subject.  There  is  more  sense  in  this  than  may  ordinarily  be 
supposed.  Bor  the  purpose  of  our  present  study  I  believe  the 
question  of  adhikara  may  well  be  given  the  importance  that  is  its 
due.  I  emphasize  this  view  because  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  for 
every  man,  qualified  or  unqualified,  to  pose,  if  not  as  an  authority, 
certainly  as  one  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  simply  on  the 
strength  of  Gujarati  being  his  mother-tongue.  The  absurdity  of 
such  claims  is  obvious,  the  elements  of  adhikara  for  our  present 
study  ,  that  is,  the  preliminary  qualifications  required,  then,  are  a  pro¬ 
per  study  of  our  vernacular  language  and  literature,  a  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  and  the  Prakrit  languages,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 

1.  Transactions  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Congress  of  Orientalists. 
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of  Persian  (with  Arabic),  and,  last  but  not  the  least,  a  decent 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  philology  and  comparative  method 
of  study.  I  need  not  dwell  at  any  further  length  on  this  point. 

With  these  brief  preparatory  remarks  I  must  now  turn  to  an 

inquiry  leading  to  our  subject  matter.  At  the 

Language ,  its  na-  g{.art;  we  must  recognize  the  subtle  nature  of  the 
ture  and  influences  .  .  . 

acting  on  it.  oblect  of  our  instigation, -I  mean  language 

itself.  It  is  almost  as  subtle  as,  if  not  some¬ 
times  more  subtle  and  elusive  than,  the  material  which  the 
physicist  or  the  chemist  has  to  deal  with  in  his  laboratory.  Words, 
their  nature  and  their  origin  and  their  uses,  as  also' the  sound- 
formations  constituting  words,  form  a  fascinating  study,  the  very 
fascination  of  which  furnishes  a  pleasant  compensation  for  the 
number  of  disappointments  which  are  strewn  in  the  path  of  the 
student  who  undertakes  this  branch  of  research.  Like  the  student 
of  physical  or  chemical  sciences,  the  student  of  language  working 
in  his  linguistic  laboratory,  has  to  place  under  the  microscope  or 
put  into  the  test-tube  and  hold  it  over  his  critical  flame  or  examine 
with  the  help  of  re-agents  peculiar  to  his  science,  words  and 
formations;  note,  collate,  reject  and  collect  instances  enough  in 
quality  or  quantity  for  inductive  generalization;  or,  it  may  happen 
on  occasions,  he  catches  a  rare  inspiration  which  reveals  to  him 
the  truth  by  an  intuitive  flash  rather  than  a  laboured  process 
of  discursive  reasoning.  And,  further,  he  is  enabled  to  submit 
the  object  of  this  inspiration  to  a  calm  analysis  which  eventu¬ 
ally  justifies  the  intuition.  Of  course,  an  honest  investigator, 
as  already  hinted  above,  must  be  prepared  for  occasional  dis¬ 
appointments,  if  disappointments  they  can  be  called,  when 
such  analytical  examination  and  the  light  thrown  by  collateral 
investigations  compel  him  to  give  up  the  object  of  the 
first  flash  of  what  was  believed  to  be  inspiration,  but  which 
eventually  turns  out  to  be  some  fallacy  disguised  as  inspiration. 
When  he  thus  discovers  that  what  he  believed  to  be  goldeu  fruit 
has  turned  into  mere  ashes,  the  true  investigator  does  not  feel 
disheartened,  but  profits  by  his  mistake,  and  pursue*-  his  course 
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further  on  correct  lines  till  he  is  rewarded  by  a  revelation  of  the 
truth. 

Another  simple  fact  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
student  of  philology.  It  is  beautifully  and  concisely  expressed  in 
Kalidasa’s  well  known  simile  as  applied  to  God 

and  his  Power.  I  mean  the  inseparable  nature  of  language  and 
thought.  They  jointly  constitute  one  fact  which  is  like  the  leaf 
of  a  book,  its  two  pages  constituting  the  whole,  they  themselves 
being  mutually  inseparable.  They  are  a  single  phenomenon  with 
two  aspects.  We  cannot  think  without  shaping  our  thoughts  in 
some  language  or  other,  (the  mental  condition  where  ‘sensation, 
sou],  and  form’  melt  into  one,  being  quite  a  different  inward 
experience, — one  wherein  “  Thought  is  not”);  and  we  cannot 
talk  without  breathing  life  into  our  words.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  some  people  who  can  talk  without  thinking;  such  men  are 
tco  often  met  with  in  life.  But  for  our  scientific  purposes  the 
fact  stands  that  we  cannot  speak  without  thinking.  This  double 
nature  makes  the  study  of  languages  and  their  history  specially 
attractive,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  objects  instinct  with  spirit,  and 
not  with  dead  carcases.  Thus  Kalidasa’s  simile  shows  a  special 
significance  when  spg  is  represented  as  a  symbol  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  a  symbol  of  the  potent  manifestation  of  that 
spirit. 

It  is  outside  the  sphere  of  our  present  subject  to  go  into  the 
great  question  of  the  origin  of  language  or  the  question  whether 
there  was  one  human  language  at  the  start  and  how  it  multiplied. 
This  subject  can  be  studied  independently,  and  we  must  start 
with  accepting  the  results  of  investigation  into  that  subject  as 
our  postulates.  We  shall  thus  regard  it  as  proved  that  in  the 
course  of  human  evolution  languages  have  followed  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  of  evolution,  and  as  a  result  we  find  a  number  of  languages 
which  can  be  connected  together  into  groups  of  kinship.  Sanskrit 
being  one  of  this  old  family  of  languages,  our  present  inquiry  will 
be  principally  confined  to  the  question  of  the  relation  in  which 
Gujarati  stands  to  it,  and,  incidentally,  to  other  vernaculars  of  India, 
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Iii  considering  this  question  we  must  place  before  our  mind 
the  forces  and  influences  that  act  on  the  forma- 
Influenoes  acting  on  tion  an(j  growth  of  languages  and  literature. 

L( Li  urn  lure'1  These  may  1)e  broadly  placed  under  three  prin¬ 

cipal  heads: — 

A.  Historical  conditions, 

B.  Geographical  conditions, 

and  C.  Phonetic  forces, 

Of  these,  the  last  constitutes  an  intrinsic  force  and  the  first 
two  indicate  extrinsic  forces,  as  will  be  at  once  perceived.  We 
shall  run  over  each  of  these  three  heads  as  quickly  as  possible. 
To  take  them  in  their  order,  historical  conditions  should  cover 
not  only  the  political  history  of  a  people,  but  the  history  of  their 
evolution  in  their  social,  religious,  industrial  and  many  other  aspects. 
All  these  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  influence  on  a  people’s 
language  and  literature.  Por  it  must  be  noted  that  history,  to  be 
real,  must  be  the  history  of  a  people,  not  of  a  country,  though  it  must 
be  admitted,  a  country,  in  this  connection,  has  no  meaning  without 
the  people  inhabiting  it.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  ancient  practice 
of  naming  countries  after  the  names  of  the  peoples  dwelling 
therein,  e.  g.  and  the  like,  acquires  a  special 

significance.  A  History  of  the  English  People,  therefore,  is  a 
correct  title,  while  ‘A  History  of  England’  would  be  a  misnomer. 

Well,  then,  coming  to  Gujarat,  can  we  rightly  say  that  the 
Gujaratis  are  a  people  ?  I  shall  say — yes,  in  a  certain  sense  at 
least  as  giving  them  their  own  individuality  and  as  affecting  the 
course  of  their  language. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  throw  a  glance  at  the  view 
expressed  by  Max  Muller  on  this  question  of 


Max  Muller's  view- 


history  and  language.  He  seems  to  oppose  the 


the  science  of  langu¬ 
age  independent  of  view  that  ik  would  be  impossible  to  understand 

history- the  view  ex-  the  life  and  growth  of  any  language  without  an 

ambied;  the  life  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  that 

a  people  expiessed  ianguage  grew  Up,  He  holds  that  the  science 
m  their  language.  °  °  “  r 

of  language  can  declare  itself  completely 
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independent  of  history,2  It  appears  to  me  that  Max  Muller 
assumed  this  bold  attitude  because  of  the  special  purpose  he  had 
in  view,  viz.,  to  show  that  the  science  of  language  was  one  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Severed  from  this  purpose,  the  above  view  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  correct.  For  what  is  history  but  the  record 
of  the  life  of  a  people  ?  And  what  is  language  but  one  of  the 
modes  of  expression  of  that  life  ?  This  linking  factor  of  life  would 
be  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  view  that  history  is  one  of  the 
forces  affecting  the  language  oE  a  people.  Let  us  take  a  simple 
instance;  the  words  or  1^,  or,  in  later  usage,  which  «fll 
signify  “the  foot’  or  “the  leg”  are  used  to  denote  “a  one-fourth 
part”  i.e.  one  line  of  a  stanza,  and  <71?  again  is  further  used  to 
denote  the  fourth  part  of  a  chapter  (as  in  the  ^ib-divisions  of 
Panini’s  Ashtadhyayi),  and  further  simp!y-“a  one-fourth  part,” 
“a  quarter.”  Now,  why  was  it  that  the  idea  of  a  one-fourth  was 
associated  with  these  words,  meaning  primarily  ‘a  foot’  ?  For 
human  beings  have  only  two  feet,  or  two  legs.  The  answer  will 
at  once  spring  up  in  your  mind  when  you  recall  the  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life  our  ancient  ancestors  led,  when  the  quadrupeds, 
especially  the  cow,  were  a  most  familiar  sight  of  daily  experience. 
That  familiarity  naturally  gave  them  the  word  TT?  to  express  the 
idea  of  “one  out  of  four.”3  This  word  has  come  into  our  verna- 

2.  “Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language” — Yol.  I.  Pp.  81-85. 

3.  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva,  in  his  Gujarati  paper  on  read 

before  the  2nd.  Gujarati  Sahitya  Parishad.  (Buddhiprakaia,  January  1908, 
pp.  14-15)  states  that  the  sense-a  line  of  a  stanza-was  given  to  the  words 
qt^,  and  q5  from  the  analogy  of  the  human  legs,  as  he  assumes  that 
in  the  Vedas  the  stanzas  with  two  lines  must  have  been  earlier  in  point  of 
time  than  those  with  three  or  four  lines.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  basis 
for  this  assumption  and  the  theory  built  on  it.  Dr.  E.  Vernon  Arnold 
in  his  work  on  “Vedic  Metre”  (p.  1 7 1  §  201,  explanation  IV)  holds  the 
view  that  gayatrt  (which  has  three  verses  i.e.  lines)  appears  to  be  later 
than  anushtuhh  (whith  contains  four  verses  to  a  stanza).  Again  it  is 
more  natural  that  men  should  take  as  bases  for  the  expression  of  their 
ideas  outward  things  and  animals  familiar  to  them  than  that  they  should 
look  towards  their  own  bodies  for  the  purpose.  The  case  of  the  ten 
fingers  being  the  primal  basis  of  numeration  is  distinguishable.  For 
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culars  in  the  changed  forms  of  (H.  and  M.)  and  TT  (G.), 
indicating  purely  the  idea  of  a  one-fourth  part,  when  the  sense 
of  a  leg  is  forgotten  altogether,  while  (G.  and  M.)  derived 
from  the  same  word  TI?  expresses  simply  “a  leg”,  or  “a  foot.” 
(Compare  the  word  in  Kanarese,  signifying  “a  leg”  as  also 
“a  quarter”). 


Morphology  of  lan¬ 
guage  influenced  by 
racial  contact  and 
commingling. 


Then,  again,  to  show  that  even  the  structural  side  of  language 
is  so  often  affected  by  the  history  of  a  people 
we  have  simply  to  notice  the  importation 
of  foreign  sounds  into  a  language  as  a  result 
of  contact  or  commingling  of  one  race  with 
other  races.  Thus  the  infusion  of  Persian  words 
into  Gujarati  (and  other  vernaculars)  is  a  phenomenon  of  special 
interest,  when  foreign  sounds  like  z  are  at  first  imported,  then 
modified  into  those  nearest  to  them,  and,  as  recent  attempts 
in  Gujarati  literature  at  pure  Persianism  show,  are  again  re¬ 
adopted,  a  distinguishing  dot  or  similar  sign  being  introduced  to 
mark  the  Persian  sound. 


Again  take  the  sounds  €,  3;  it  is  believed  that  these 
lingual  sounds  did  not  belong  to  the  primitive  Aryan  language,  but 


such  an  object  would  be  obviously  difficult  to  find  outside  one’s  body. 
Then,  again  we  are  not  compelled  to  assume  that  the  technical  sense  of 
‘a  verse  of  a  stanza’  was  given  to  the  word  'll?  or  as  early  as  the 
Vedic  period.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  term  waB  invented  after  the 
four-versed  stanza  established  itself  in  Sanskrit  literature  on  prosody. 
But  we  noed  not  dopend  on  surmises  of  this  naluro  when  wc  find  this 
sense  of  a  verse  of  a  stanza  (the  number  of  versos  being  four)  as  far 
back  as  the  Vedic  literature.  Nirukta,  2-7,  speaks  of  'll?  and  distinctly 
gives  <1§J'U?  as  the  i.o.  primary  sense  and  then  gives  the  sense  of 
“a  division”,  which  is  fully  explained  by  the  commentator  as  sill'll? 
etc.  The  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon  gives  under  and  'll?  the  meanings 
(1)  one-fourth  (for  the  former  word)  and  (2)  one-fourth  of  a  metre 
(for  the  latter  word),  and  the  Atharva  Veda  is  referred  to  in  the  case 
of  the  former  and  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  the  Niruhta,  the  Pra- 
tisahhya  etc.  are  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
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were  imported  from  Dravidian  tongues.4  Even  if  we  may  hesitate 
to  give  acceptance  to  this  theory  in  its  full  and  widest  extent,  this 
much  is  certain,  viz.  that  a  number  of  words  containing  these 
lingual  sounds  and  especially  their  double  conjuncts  are  distinctly 
foreign  to  Sanskrit  and  an  inflow  from  Dravidian  languages.5 

Then,  again,  thus  considerable  number  of  words  which  cannot 
be  traced  to  Sanskrit  through  any  phonetic  principles,  and  which 
found  their  way  into  Sanskrit  or  are  present  in  all  our  Sanskrit- 
derived  vernaculars,  can  only  be  explained  on  a  historical  basis  by 
the  contact  which  the  Aryans  came  into  with  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India.  I  may  here  add,  with  some  diffidence  but  tentatively, 
a  theory  that,  considering  the  successive  influx  of  foreign  tribes, 
several  of  them  non-Arayan  ethnically,  that  marks  the  history  of 
India,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  various  languages  which  these 
foreign  tribes  brought  with  them  may  have  contributed  to  the  local 
languages  their  own  share,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  many 
words  vaguely  classed  as  De$ya  or  aborginal.  Furthermore,  to 
the  same  influence  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  non-Sanskrit 
pronunciation  of  the  palatals  3T  and  which  occurs  in  Ma¬ 
rathi  and  Gujarati  in  the  case  of  certain  words  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  unless  it  be  that,  existing  as  it  did  in  the  Prakrit 
period,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  down  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Prakrits  which  are  believed  by  Dr.  Bhandarkar  and  other 
great  authorities  to  be  spoken  collaterally  with  Sanskrit.  All  the 
same,  there  being  no  evidence  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  these 
sounds  during  the  early  Prakrit  period,  it  is  permissible  to  hold 
that  the  non-Sanskrit  sounds  may  have  been  introduced  even  into 
the  Prakrits  by  the  foreign  immigrants  into  India.  But  before 
any  definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  we  must  ascertain  how 
these  letters  were  sounded  by  those  tribes,  if  we  have  any  means 
of  ascertaining  it.6 

4.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (ninth  Edition)  XVill,  787  c. 

5.  Dr.  Sir  R.  G,  Bhandarkar’s  views  support  this  theory.  (See  his 
Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  pp.  47-48). 

6.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  question  see  Lecture 
IV  infra. 
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Taming  from  the  morphological  to  another  aspect  of  language 
and  its  constitution,  the  influence  of  history  on 

Linguistic  influence  the  laDguage  0f  a  people  will  be  manifest  in 

as  manifested  in  . .  .  ,  .  . 

the  political  and  socio-political  institutions  of 

political  and  socio-  L 

political  institu-  a  country  leaving  their  stamp  on  it.  Thus,  for 

tions;  instance  of  instance,  the  feudal  system  has  given  to  the 

Greece  under  the  English  language  a  number  of  words  of  special 
Roman  Empire.  r 

significance  which  cannot  be  properly  rendered 

into  the  language  of  peoples  who  have  had  no  such  institutions. 
Similarly,  the  ideals  and  ideas  connected  with  the  chivalry7  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe  have  given  a  vocabulary  which  cannot  find 
an  exact  counterpart  in  other  portions  of  the  globe.  Even  in 
India,  where,  during  the  Rajput  period  of  Rajasthan  chivalry  and 
political  ascendancy,  there  existed  a  faint  connterpart  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  West,  this  difficulty  is  sure  to  be  experienced. 

This  factor  of  historical  influence  is  most  potently  visible  in 
the  contact  and  commingling  of  races  politically,  socially,  and 
religiously.  Take  the  instance  of  Greece  under  the  Roman  Empire 
during  the  fifth  century  A.  D. 

“The  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  greatly 
diminished  in  number  and  began  to  lose  the  use  of  their  ancient 
languages  from  their  admixture  with  foreign  races.” 

(“Greece  under  the  Romans' '  by  George  Finlay,  Everyman's 
■Library-page  1 74.) 

“The  devastations  of  the  northern  invaders  of  the  empire 
prepared  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  the  races  of  mankind  who 
dwelt  in  the  regions  between  the  Danube  and  the  Mediterranean. 
New  races  were  introduced  from  abroad,  and  new  races  were 
formed  by  the  admixture  of  native  proprietors  and  colons  with 

7  Chivalry  and  feudalism  are  here  spoken  of  as  apart,  for  as 
Schofield  warns  us  in  his  book  on  “Chivalry  in  English  Literature”, 
chivalry  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  feudalism:  “Feudalism  was  a  form 
of  social  organism  based  on  military  principles;”  “chivalry  was  an  ideal 
binding  men  together  by  participation  in  potent  spiritual  enthusiasm  ” 

2-3 
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emigrants  and  domestic  slaves.  Colonies  of  agricultural  emigrants 
were  introduced  into  every  province  of  the  empire.  Several  of 
the  languages  still  spoken  in  Eastern  Europe  bear  evidence  of 
changes  which  commenced  at  this  period.  Modern  Greek,  Al¬ 
banian,  and  Yallachian,  are  more  or  less  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  Greece,  Epirus,  and  Thrace,  modified  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  elements.”  (Ibid,  page  191 ). 

“The  Eoman  people  now  (i.e.  during  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
527  to  565  A.  D.)  consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks;  but  Latin 
seems  to  have  been  spoken  in  Ulyricum  and  Thra'Ce  by  a  very 
numerous  portion  of  the  population.  Perhaps  the  original  langu¬ 
ages  of  these  countries  blended  easily  with  Latin  from  being 
cognate  tongues,  and  soon  began  to  form  dialects  which  time  has 
now  modified  into  the  Vallachian  and  Albanian  languages  of  the 
present  day.”  (Ibid,  page  203  n .) 

This  picture  will  easily  remind  us,  by  way  of  analogy  as  well 
Similar  phenome-  as  contrast,  of  what  happened  in  India  to  its 
non  in  India  during  languages  during  the  numerous  foreign  immigra- 
pre-Mahomedan  tions  in  the  pre-Mahomedan  period.  Almost 

period,  but  with  s;m;iar  repetition  of  events  occurred  in  India, 

dissmitilctv  Tcsults*  i  .  •, i  . t  •  j •  p  ••  .  v  >  < v  •  i 

but  with  this  modification  that  the  inherent 

potency  of  the  Aryan  civilization,  as  also  the  kinship  of  some  of  the 
immigrating  races  with  the  Aryan  races  in  India  saved  the  verna¬ 
culars  from  being  utterly  cut  adrift  from  their  mother  languages 
Sanskrit  and  early  Prakrits.  The  hordes  of  Greeks,  Sahas,  Abhiras 
Kushanas,  Haihagas,  Hitnas,  Gurjaras,  and  others  that  poured  into 
India  during  a  period  covering  the  centuries  between  the  4th  century 
B.C.  and  the  6th  century  A.D.  came  to  stay,  intermingle  with 
and  be  lost  into  the  vast  population  of  India.  True,  they  were 
not  so  over-powering  in  their  might  as  to  crush  and  wipe  off  the 
local  institutions.  But  it  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  possible  that 
they  should  not  to  some  extent  impress  their  peculiarities  on  the 
people  of  the  country.  And  as  it  cannot  be  that  they  did  not 
bring  with  them  their  own  languages,  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
even  while  adopting  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
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eventually  settled  (as  they  very  often  adopted  the  local  religion 

and  other  institutions),  they,  in  their  turn,  also  left  some  marks, 

not  now  clearly  traceable,  on  the  languages  of  those  countries. 

I  have,  on  set  purpose,  excluded  the  Mahomedan  period  from 

the  fore-going  survey.  The  influence  exercised 

Mahomedan  period  on  our  verna,culara  by  the  Mahomedan  contact 
purposely  excluded  .  ,  „ 

n  was  different  in  nature  and  extent  from  that 

rom  the  survey; 

Mahomedan  influ-  which  the  vernaculars  received  from  the  langu- 
ence  on  our  verna-  ages  of  previous  immigrants.  In  their  cases 
cnlars  being  dif-  the  races  that  came  in  mutual  contact  inter- 
ferent  in  nature  and  mingled  eventually,  presenting  a  result  like  a 
chemical  combination,  whereas  the  Mussalman 
incomers,  although  they  came  to  stay,  remained  unmixed  with  the 
Hindu  population  to  a  considerable  extent,  presenting  a  case  of 
mechanical  mixture.  The  consequence  was  that  in  spite  of  a  copious 
addition  to  their  vocabularies  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  the 
vernaculars  maintained  their  genius  unaffected  by  these  two  foreign 
tongues.  The  idiom,  grammar,  and  the  essential  composition  of  our 
languages  do  not  seem  to  have  been  perceptibly  modified  by  the 
Mahomedan  contact.  Thus  we  find  numerous  Persian  and  Arabic 
words  in  Gujarati  (and  other  vernaculars)  as  commonly  current;  e.g. 

srsfab  ^51, 

*TWi,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are,  however,  but  external  infusions,  not  influencing  the 

essentials  of  the  language.  Only  one  little  word 

Only  one  exception:  ,  , .  , 

,  .  .  presents  an  exceptional  case;  the  word  35 

the  conjunctive  par-  - 

tide  %  a  persian  (=  that’,  conjunctive  particle),  may  possibly  have 
importation .  come  from  Persian.  We  now  use  it  frequently. 

if  not  always,  in  sentences  like  fffapT  35f| 
3331  3T?.  The  older  word  in  the  place  of  %  would  be  % 

from  Sanskrit  33.  which  is  still  preserved  as  'SfcT  in  forms  of  letters, 
bonds,  and  the  like;  e.  g. 

(1)  3Trf  ^TTWT  3  #  5T, 

(2)  5S3P3TT"!  333T  5TrT 

(from  Sanskrit)  33 
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[In  instance  (1),  before  jFT  come  certain  introductory  words  as 

31^  5JF  HUTT  TTIU  «fT—  0?5<)— (^=^3 

here  stands  for  ‘‘to”,  i.  e.  addressed  to).  The  here  begins 
abruptly  without  the  preceding  idea  to  be  connected  with  the 
subsequent  one.  Such  idioms  are  seen  in  other  languages  also;  for 
instance,  in  English,  “that”  heading  paragraphs  in  memorials  etc. 

In  instance  (2)  some  word  like  cFSt  are  to  be  under¬ 

stood  before  STF]. 

Marathi  also  has  and  3T  in  similar  use 

(1)  3ITquT  FTfjTcF?  F  FT?? 

(2)  ^  ^TT  §TS 

It  is,  however,  equally  possible  to  derive  this  Gujarati  ^  from 
the  interrogative  sense  naturally  veering  ^ound  to  the 
affirmative.  Thus  ^T*T  ?  (i.  e.  3  ■’ — what  did  he  say? 

viz.  this),  etc. 

Through  this  psychological  step  may  easily  come  to 

acquire  the  affirmative  sense  implied  in  Fl=that.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  argued  that  the  Persian  derivation  of  %  and  the 
remarks  based  thereon  must  be  taken  with  the  reservation  created 
by  this  very  possible  alternative  derivation.  This  caution  gains 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  Marathi  word  qff  is  used  under 
similar  conditions,  and  that  it  is  marked  with  an  anusvdra ,  the 
remnant  of  the  *?  in 

The  French  equivalent  for  ‘that’  (conjunction)  viz.  que  (pro¬ 
nounced  as  ka)  will  also  indicate  the  same 

The  French  equi-  .  ...  T  . 

conclusion,  as  it  is  connected  with  Lat.  quid, 

valent  of  that.  , 

(=  what  ,  interrogative),  and  quod  which 
carries,  amongst  other  senses,  the  conjunctional  sense  in  certain 

8  This  use  of  is  confined  to  formal  documents  like  petitions  &c. 
and  qff  is  tho  word  used  in  current  language. 

9  Dr.  Bhandarkar  derives  %  (Guj.)  from  through 

(Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  P.  126).  This  would  get  rid  of  the 
anusvdra  and  consequent  difficulty.  But  how  about  the  anusvdra  in  the 
Marathi  qff?  And  the  greatest  fact  is,  as  will  bo  seen  further  below,  the 
virtual  absence  of  and  the  presence  of  in  pre-Mahomedan  literature. 
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circumstances,  as  well  as  an  interrogative  sense;  the  conjunctive 
sense  being  more  extensively  noticeable  in  post-classical  Latin 
than  in  classical  Latin.  The  qu  pronounced  as  k  in  French  points 
to  the  probability  of  a  similar  pronunciation  in  Latin  during  some 
stage  of  its  growth.  And  this  was  actually  the  case.  “In  several 
forms  and  words  there  was  a  tendency  in  classical  Latin  to  convert 
the  qu  into  the  h  sound.  Cicero  actually  spelt  qu  as  c  (which  in 
Latin  was  pronounced  as  /.),  in  several  words,  cum ,  for  instance, 
instead  of  ‘ quum '  (=  whom).  It  is  clear  that  “the  sound  of  qu 
was  kv,  but  it  constantly  lapsed  into  k  in  different  forms  of  the 
same  word,  and  already  in  the  days  of  classical  Latin  the  qu  of 
many  a  respectable  member  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  had  commuted 
the  inherited  qu  into  the  /■  sound,  and  spelled  as  a  c”.10  On  the 
other  hand,  it*  may  be  that  the  Ira  sonnd  in  the  Sanskrit 
(=  where?)  lost  the  va  in  the  variants  (or  rather  the  original) 
ft**  etcetera.  Any  how,  the  above  considerations  may  go  to 
confirm  the  derivation  of  %  in  Gujarati  from  the  Sanskrit  ft**  and 
it  may  be  contended,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  we  can  safely 
abandon  the  theory  of  Persian  influence  in  this  case. 


But  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Persian 


Arguments  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  Per¬ 
sian  importation  of  3L 


influence,  which  are  likely  to  outweigh  all  the 


arguments  given  above, 
stated: — 


These  may  be  briefly 


(a)  In  Sanskrit,  at  no  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  language 
do  we  find  ft**  or  any  interrogative  pronoun  used  as  a  conjunction 
in  the  sense  of  ‘that’.  This  conjunctive  idea  is  expressed  in  San¬ 
skrit  by  *T^— fft,  or  W— or  simply  by 

This  is  really  a  curious  fact,  especially  when  a  comparative 
study  of  language  shows  such  a  use  of  the  interrogative  to  be  not 
at  all  uncommon.  As  we  have  seen  above,  in  French  the  con¬ 
junctive  particle  que  and  in  Latin  quod  have  behind  them  the 

10  All  this  information  as  regards  Latin  was  kindly  supplied  to  me 
by  Professor  N.  S.  Takakhav,  Professor  of  Latin,  Wilson  College, 
Bombay,  and  I  have  quoted  almos*,? lerhatim  from  his  letter  to  me. 
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interrogative  idea.  The  Persian  ke  (wC)  has  also  the  double  sense 
of  an  interrogative  pronoun  and  a  conjunction)  the  former  being 
really  the  principle  underlyiug  the  latter.  The  same  psychological 
analysis  accounts  for  the  Gujarati  %  and  Marathi  ^Tt.  if  they  can 
be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  fa*,  or  even  if  they  owe  their 
existence  to  the  Persian  ke.  But  the  only  drawback  is  that 
in  Sanskrit  does  not  carry  this  double  significance  of  an  interroga¬ 
tive  and  a  conjunctive.  Can  we  then  be  justified  in  attributing 
to  the  Gujarati  ^  Or  the  Marathi  the  origin  from  the  Sanskrit 
fa*  ?  I  doubt  if  we  should  be  justified  in  so  doing;  unless  it  bp 
that,  although  not  used  as  conjunctive  in  Sanskrit  itself,  the  word 

was  transferred  into  these  vernaculars  (as  also  in  Bangali  which 
also  has  %  =  that),  and  pressed  into  their  service  to  express  the 
conjunctive  sense.  For  such  a  theory,  however,  there  is  no  warrant, 
as  will  be  seen  from  reason  (c)  below. 

(b)  As  just  incidentally  noted  above  under  (a),  the  Persian 
%  carries  both  the  senses,  interrogative  as  well  as  conjunctive. 
Johnson’s  Persian  English  Dictionary  tells  us  as  under:- 

£  7u11-who  ?  what  ?  which  ? . That  .  . 

ki  is  much  used  as  an  explanatory  particle  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  in  passing  from  the  narrative1  2  to  the  very  words  used 
by  the  speaker:  as 

malik,  'abidera  pursid  ki  awkati,  ’ azizat  chi  puna  mi  guzar ad.  ‘A  king 
asked  a  certain  holy  man:  What  ?  “How  are  thy  precious  hours 
spent  ?”  It  may  therefore  be  rendered  by  “saying,  namely,  vide 
licit."  Hayran  mdndand  ki  aya  chi  chiz  ast.  “They  stood  astonished, 
saying,  ‘oh  !  what  is  the  matter  V  ” 

11  Really  pronounced  as  ke. 

12  It  must  be  observed  that  although  the  question  given  in  the 
quotation  is  put  in  the  direct  construction,  the  word  ki  corresponding  to 
the  English  ‘ that ’  (which  in  English  is  used  only  with  the  indirect  or 
narrative  construction)  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence;  thus  in 
Persian  the  use  of  this  word  does  not  appear,  as  in  English,  to  change 
the  construction  into  a  narrative  one.  The  Gujarati  idiom  also  main¬ 
tains  the  direct  construction  while  using  3>. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  author  of  this 
Dictionary  analyzes  the  conjunctive  sense  in  almost  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  done,  seeing  behind  it  the  interrogative  idea. 
The  only  apparent  difference  is  that  he  calls  it  an  explanatory 
particle.  But,  while  the  final  grammatical  position  is  that  of  a 
conjunction,  the  analysis  given  by  him  goes  at  the  root  of  the  idea 
and  shows  why  it  is  that  the  direct  construction  is  preserved  with 
this  particle.  It  may  also  be  remarked  here  that  we  can  safely 
take  this  use  of  Id  in  Persian  as  equivalent  to  the  conjunctive  'that' 
in  as  much  as  it  is  called  leaf- e-mar  a  fat,  i.e.  the  introductory,  or 
connecting,  or  intermediary  leaf  (the  letter  if). 

Lastly,  (c)  and  this  is  the  most  important  consideration — an 
examination  of  the  older  Gujarati  literature  before  the  Mahomedan 
influence  established  itself  is  bound  to  disclose  the  fact  that  %  in 
the  sense  of  ‘that'  (conjunction)  is  not  to  be  found  in  vogue.  I 
shall  only  give  a  few  typical  quotations  from  such  literature: — 

(  1  3  ST?  ^  cR3  Ur  I  T%  ^  is  worn 

out  here  )  3TTr*Ri  qt  JTST^  % PHT?:  I 

m  TTrT  ff  I  U3  I  qfplt  I  I 

I  ^  H7T|:  qfta?  97%  I 

(From  a  Sanskrit  Translation  of  a  Parsi  Work,  called  Arda 
Gvira  or  Arda  Viraf,  with  a  translation  of  the  same  in  the  language 
current  in  Gujarat  in  those  days). 

I  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  lecture  that  this  language  of  Guja¬ 
rat  belongs  to  a  period  shortly  preceding  V.  S.  1500.  The  manu¬ 
script  of  the  above  work  was  copied  in  V.  S.  1507,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  colophon.  This  manuscript  was  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Behram  Gur 
Anklesaria  at  his  residence  at  Santa  Cruz  in  September,  1913. 

The  only  expression  in  the  above  extract  inviting  our  atten¬ 
tion  at  present  is  IT?  SfcT  and  the  word  3TrT  (from  Sanskrit  7T?0 
the  ^  of  our  present  day  Gujarati,  is  used  for  ‘that’  here,  not  %. 

(2)  3ITT  ^3  £  "Scte-usai  &ca. 

(3)  n  ffr  civ  (k>  II 

(4)  'K'lcU  (3ldR^r  ^hi^.1%  •Hn  (u»  ctKl  ftiicl  v  civ  fw  &Ca. 

(5)  H'ltft  Mffs 
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(  6  )  $  *T  fit  §T 

( 7 )  -3  3i  gtirfmiqT  3m  rob 

(  8  )  g  ?q  %V  §r  <P1T  <TTSt  ^T#  &c. 

(  9  )  f T3  *1  b  3T  ^FRI  T^TT  3TOTOT  II  0  II 1  3 

(From  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  a  Parsi  work,  called  Shanda 
Gumani  Gnjara,  with  translation  into  old  Gujarati). 

Of  the  above  instances  Nos.  (2)  to  (5)  are  from  a  manuscript 
marked  K9  by  the  editor;- it  has  no  colophon  and  no  date;  but  the 
language  of  the  Gujarati  portion  appears  to  belong  to  a  period 
later  than  V.  S.  1800.  The  language  which  in  the  previous  cent¬ 
uries  the  Parsis  appear  to  have  faithfully  accepted  from  the 
indigenous  Gujarati,  appears  here  to  have  been  more  or  less 
corrupted,  as  is  being  freely  done  in  the  present  times  to  a  larger 
extent  than  this.  Instances  Nos.  (6)  to  (9)  are  from  a  manus¬ 
cript  marked  K10  which  preserves  the  language  in  a  purer  state, 
but  appears  to  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  V.  S.  1750. 

Note:-Only  in  one  place  I  find  %  instead  of  ^  in  this  latter 
manuscript:  %  etc.  But  from  the  fact  that  ^  is  used 

in  numerous  instances  in  this  very  manuscript,  I  am  inclined  to 
look  upon  this  single  instance  of  ^  with  distrust  as  an  error  of 
the  scribe  or  some  one  else). 

A  Parsi  Gujarati  paper  entitled  5FTrT  ( Jag  at  Mitar ) 

contains  the  following  significant  phrases: — 

( 1)  b  (  P.  257)  (3)  ¥t‘ft  5f  (P.  43) 

(2)  (P.293)  (4)  roro  sr (p.5) 

etc. 

This  belongs  to  A.  D.  1859,  and  throws  valuable  light  on  this 
point. 

Let  us  turn  to  Hindu  Gujarati  in  the  old  literature  in  search 

Search  for*  in  old  of  lhis  U  fust  be  remembered  that  this 
Gujarati  literature-  conjunction  (%)  will  be  difficult  to  find  ia 
%  not  found  there,  poetry,  and  we  must  therefore  look  into  the 

13  See  pp.  82,  74,  75,  76,  78  of  the  Edition  of  the  book  named 
above,  by  Ervad  Sheriarji  D.  Bkarucha,  published  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Parsi  Panchayet. 
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prose  literature.  This  increases  our  difficulty,  as  the  old  literature 
abounds  in  poetry,  not  in  prose  which  is  generally  rare.  In  poetry 
the  poet  will  find  it  more  graceful  and  consistent  with  the  brevity 
of  poetic  diction  to  onut  such  conjunctive  particles.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  poet  prefers  to  say 

^trsFt 

*  3Tlo5  l 1  4 

rather  than  3^1  ^  %  or  For  this  reason  I 

sought  for  instances  in  Parsi  literature,  furnishing  as  it  does, 
^independent  evidence,  there  being  no  possibility  for  that  literature 
to  be  affected  by  any  special  school  like  the  Jain  school  of  old 
Gujarati  literature.  Besides,  that  literature  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  of  the  Vikrama  era  has  closely  followed  the  Hindu 
style  of  language  and  not  taken  liberties  with  the  language  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Parsi  literature  of  later  periods.  This 

enhances  the  value  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  instances 
given  above. 

But  we  are  not  without  our  reward  in  a  search  into  the  Hindu 
Gujarati  prose  of  the  early  times.  A  few  passages  are  given 
below: — 

(  10  )  %%  ^KTT  3WTt  TWT  TTtft  *RT  fR?  *$§  I 

(From  Meru  Sundara’s  3^TJTTo5  ST^R^T,  date  of  copy  Y.  S. 
1529;  quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  Narma-JcoGa ,  P.  JJ.) 

Here  we  have  to  notice  the  negative  fact  that  after  spift  and 
the  sentence  that  follows  no  conjunction  is  put.  This  was  the 
practice  in  the  old  literature  evidently: — 

(  )  md  ^4sr  |  ^r 

f5#.  TT3JT  (  )  3TTqor  srfa  q  h  r%«qT 

'RTt.  ¥f  (  )  qf^i  (  )  5RT  hh  f  sre. 

rrHT  (  )  ?rT  w  %tf  3iurT$r.  (  )  tthi  tr 

(Passage  quoted  as  belonging  to  the  19th  century  of  the 
Vikrama  era,  by  Narmada^ankar,  Introduction  P.  ?•) 


14.  RevaSankar,  a  Nagar  of  Junagadh,  who  died  about  1837  A.D. 
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The  gaps  marked  by  me  in  this  passage  with  brackets  would 
in  our  days  have  been  filled  up  by  so  many  %s. 

Note:  the  ^  in  'ST  ^  iTfHf  Rfaf  is  not  the  conjunction  we  are 
looking  for.  It  is  either  due  to  a  mislection  for  R  ^  or  the  is 
a  pronoun  similar  to  ^  (=  qftf). 

(  11  )  <Mt  zt«  Mr  ST%  5TTU?^  3  VfTt  3T  TTtt^. 

(From  the  same  passage  as  above;  belonging  to  the 

19th  century). 

(  12  )  W*  tuft?TT^nt?T  iHTtjR  h  ^  ^ 

sm  ^  wt  a- f  qm  «re- 

R  Cnft  qssqrr  R  *rrnn  —  &ca, 

(From  a  19th  century  passage  cited  in  the  sflNfal,  intro¬ 
duction,  P. 


In  an  extract  from  Dayaram’s  prose  commentary  in  his  Sat 
A  A  j  Saiga,  given  by  Mr.  Krishnalal  M.  Javeri  in 

Dayautm  s  2»ose  jjjs  ‘Milestones  ja  Gujarati  Literature’  (P. 

252),  we  find  ^  used  as  a  conjunction,  instead 
of  §T— 

a  ’TTht^tt  *rcft  sft  trrt  qif  %  £  wf  inn  fcgsft 

sqm— etc.” 


showing  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  and  5f. 


Now  the  passage  No.  (12)  quoted  above  is  also  from  Daya¬ 
ram’s  commentary  on  his  Sat  Saiga  (stanza  180  there  of15).  It 
may  seem  difficult  to  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
use  of  R  in  that  passage  and  of  %  in  this  other  one.  If  %  is  not 
an  error  in  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Krishnalal  Javeri  the  natural 
inference  seems  to  be  that  the  conjunction  R  was  beginning  to 
disappear  when  the  19th  century  was  well  advanced  (Dayaram’s 
period  being  V.  S.  1823,  birth  to  1908,  death),  and  that  R  and  % 
were  jostling  each  other,  the  final  result  being  in  favour  of  %.  It 
may  also  be  noted  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
even  during  the  supremacy  of  q>,  the  older  conjunctive  R  held 
sway  in  certain  circles  where  the  influence  of  Persian  did  not 


15.  q<  q*5$H  I 

Mi  qfn  w  fM  crfo  ^  hr  n  (sa!*n  ?c°) 
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reach  or  was  actively  resisted  in  consequence  of  quasi-religious 
scruples.  Thus  we  find  in  the  which  was  evidently  written 

some  time  after  the  death  of  Sahajanand  Swami  which  occurred  in 
Y.  S.  1886,  we  find  ^  used  invariably:  e.  g.  (l)  fi? 

&ca. 

(2)  qd  sfTfsWITIIST  qfcqT  ^  f  qf?  etc.,  and  so  forth. 

A 

We  need  not  speak  speculatingly  regarding  the  of 

Dayaram.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  jfaiT  thereof  shows  5T  freely 
used  and  %  also  fairly  freely  but  less  frequently.16  In  some  places 
(e.  g.  in  the  on  stanzas  97,  21,  58,  575,  645,  651)  35  is 
used  more  in  correlation  with  q,  or  q*T  or  |f.  than  as  a  pure  con¬ 
junction;  similarly  ^  is  used  in  such  correlation  (See  ifaiT  on 
Stanza  159)  ;»e.  g. 

q*T3  355  |f 

?r  qq  35f  d  #5; 

•\  ♦  rv  *\ 

If  m  3  355  35; 
qq  35^  55  %. 

However,  such  correlation  is  implied  even  when  apparently 
absolute  use  of  the  conjunction  is  made.  ^T31T  35  being  really 

TT3TT  qq  %. 

I  must,  however,  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  extract 
given  by  Mr.  Krishnalal  Javeri  the  extract  (^351  on  stauza  245) 
from  the  4th  edition  of  the  poems  of  Dayaram  published  by  the 
“Gujarati  Press”  has  whereas  3l  is  found  in  the  3rd  edition. 
The  abundant  use  of  ^  as  well  as  %  in  this  sfoT  gives  us  sufficient 
guarantee  against  any  serious  doubts  regarding  the  synchronous 

16.  51  is  found  in  the  jfaif  on  stanzas  17,  27,  30,  73,  78,  83,  87, 
88,  90,  96,  99  (two  places),  100,  106,  144,  152,  153  (two  places),  154,, 
157,  158,  172,  176,  182  (two  places),  229,  232,  242,  245,  276,  284, 
287,  293,  538,  545. 

35  is  found  in  the  s)35I  on  Stanzas  87,  97,  168,  171  (at  three  places 
in  one  sentence),  182,  224,  227,  230,  322,  584  (two  places),  587,  721 
(two  places). 

These  are  picked  up  at  random  and  do  not  exhaust  the  list. 
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use  of  and  %  in  Dayaram’s  time.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  ostensibly  bears  the  name  of  Ranchhod  (according 
to  a  note  by  Kavi  Narmadaiankar-See  P.  277  of  the  4th  Edi¬ 
tion),  and  of  Yallabhadas  according  to  the  text  as  given  at  P.  443 
of  the  4th  edition;  whereas  since  Kavi  NarmadMankar’s  time 
the  belief  is  held  that  Dayaram  himself  wrote  the  But  this 

dubious  state  does  not  affect  the  main  issue,  for  the  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Dayaram  in  any  case. 


We  have  thus  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  %  was  not  in  use  jn  old  Gujarati  literature;" 
it  was  represented  either  by  a  blank  hiatus  as 
in  sentences  like  ()  JOT  tTT<E  or 

by  the  word  the  Gujarati  descendent  of  the 
Sanskrit  IPI,  which  in  Sanskrit  served  as  a  con¬ 
junctive  like  ‘that’.  This  use  of  5T  still  survives 
in  stray  idioms  confined  to  the  language  peculiar 
to  ladies,  who  have  out-lived  modern  linguistic 
changes;  thus  in  (=  ^  $)  we  find  this  old  and  in  3J  & 

5T-?  we  have  the  same  conjunctive  5T,  the  sentence  being  left  in¬ 
complete  idiomatically,  the  unsaid  portion  being  understood  to 
represent  some  such  ideas  as  (?S  5$  *TTTT  ?  or 

the  like. 


Conclusion:  3)  not 
found  in  old  Guja¬ 
rati ,  unaffected  by 
Persian  influence; 
51  being  the  older 

term;  brought 
in  by  Mahomedan 
■contact. 


All  this  inquiry" brings  us  to  the  following  conclusions: — 

(1)  That  the  Gujarati  conjunction  %  did  not  flourish  in  the 
literature  unaffected  by  Persian  influence; 
and  (2)  That  it  can  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  fon,  but  in  as 
much  as  was  never  used  as  a  conjuction  in  the 

Sanskrit  language,  and  the  surest  test  is  that  supplied 
by  actual  use  in  a  language,  ^  was  the  older  conjunction, 
and%  was  brought  in  by  the  contact  with  Mahomadans 
and  the  influence  of  the  Persian  language. 

It  may  be  that  the  Persian  %  itself  was  allied  to  or  even 
derived  fram  the  Sanskrit  ,  but  it  was  necessarily  in  the  in¬ 
terrogative  sense  only,  the  conjunctive  use,  unknown  in  Sanskrit, 
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was  entirely  a  new  feature,  and  therefore  in  that  new  aspect  could 
only  have  come  from  Persian.1  7 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  vernaculars.  Bangali  has  fei,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘that’  as  well  as  ‘what’.  But  even  now  it 

Comparition  with  -  1  T  *  n  ,  im  «  ,  ... 

,  uses  ^  also.  In  a  story  called  lyaga  written 

other  provincial  lan¬ 
guages:  Bangali ,  b?  Mr>  XaSendra  Xath  Sark&r  which  appeared 

Sindhi ,  Marathi.  in  the  magazine,  Pravasi,  of  Kartika  1322 

(Bangali  Samvat),  at  P.  76  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing: — (=5f)  &ca.  (7155  &ca.)  (This  5T  here  is, 

however,  not  quite  an  absolute  conjunction,  but  a  correlative  pro¬ 
noun  answering  to  the  foregone  ^). 

Sindhi  has  as  well  as  ^T,  of  which  the  former  may  have 
come  from  Sanskrit  rTH=that  (demonstrative);  the  demonstrative 
sense  of  ‘that’  is  at  the  root  of  the  conjunctive  sense  in  English. 

In  Marathi  the  conjunction  ^ff  is  not  found  in  the  older 
literature.  In  the  oldest  classical  Marathi  work,  ^  is  in¬ 

variably  used  and  =FT  not  at  all.  Ekanath  and  Sridhara  began  to 
use  both  ^  and  ^  and  these  both  seem  to  have  begun  to  be  used 
commonly  in  Sivaji’s  times.  Later  on  ^  disappeared.  Moropant 
rarely  uses  it.  At  present  5T  is  used  only  by  Puranis  and  old- 
fashioned  persons.1  8 

17  This  kind  of  vicarious  inflow  of  words  is  not  unusual.  Take  the  word 
HdIT  (  =a  horseman)-  It  can  be,  and  is  by  some,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 

through  its  possible  Prakrit  form  (further  stage  WHdRt, 

and,  the  unaccented  first  syllable  being  dropped,  S3K).  But  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  HdK  has  come  into  Gujarati  direct  from 
Persian  even  though  the  Persian  language  may  have  been  indebted  to 
Sanskrit  for  that  word,  in  as  much  as  3IH3IT  is  another  form  of  the 
word  in  Persian.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  HdR  in  Persian,  as  also  in 
Gujarati,  signifies  any  rider, -horse-rider,  camel-rider  Persian), 

etc.  However,  this  can  be  got  over  by  the  possibility  of  the  primary 
sense  (horse-rider)  having  given  place  to  the  secondary  sense  of  “a 
rider”  generally. 

18  I  am  indebted  to  Kao  Bahadur  V.  M.  Mahajani,  through  Mr.  D, 
G.  Padhye,  for  this  valuable  information. 
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I  may  here  hazard  a  conjecture  that  this  influence  of  Persian 

*  imported  from  the  came’  ia  a11  Probability,  through  the  Marathi 
Persian  Ice,  but  during  the  Maratha  rule  in  Gujarat.  The  diary 

thiough  an  impetus  gav^  Madhavrao  Peshva  abounds  in  ^TT  as 
given  by  the  Mara¬ 
thi  itself  a  re-  a  conjunction  e.  g. 

suit  of  Persian  (l)'^TT3ft  ft*  5TT*  &ca . 

(A.  D.  1762-68). 

(  2 )  ssis'si  A?ws  -fr  &ca. 

(A.  D.  1764-66). 

(  3  )  qf^TT  &ca. 

(It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  Persian  words, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  and  writings  of 
administration,  flowed  freely  into  the  language  of  the  wielders  of 
Maratha  power.  Why,  the  most  common  word  STT’JTT  (=  and)  has 
given  place  to  3T  in  all  official  correspondence.  The  words 
(the  said  two,  each  of  the  two)  in  instance  (3)  are  strongly 
Persian,  as  will  be  observed  at  once). 

(In  instance  (3)  the  blank  between  and  SRT  shows  an 
interesting  idiom,  where  the  word  signifying  ‘an  order’,  ‘a  com¬ 
mand’,  ‘a  request’,  or  the  like  is  omitted,  probably,  in  the  origin, 
for  the  sake  of  official  convenience  and  brevity,  thus  leaving 
without  the  preceding  main  link). 

The  Maratha  rule  established  itself  in  Gujarat  with  the 
capture  of  Baroda  in  1734  A.D.  (V.S.  1790),  and  we  find  the 
conjunction  'it  still  supreme  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
V.  S.  This  is  quite  natural;  for  it  would  require  some  3  or  4 
decades  of  political  rule  to  impress  linguistic  features  on  a  country. 

However,  the  word  adopted  by  Gujarati  is  %,  (direct,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Persian  %),  and  not  ^T.  Could  it  be,  then,  that 
the  impetus  came  from  Marathi  and  the  word  actually  adopted 
was  taken  direct  from  Persian  7  I  leave  the  guess  in  this  state  of 
uncertainty. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  at  great  length  on  this  part  of  our 
inquiry.  Accepting,  then,  the  importance  of  the  influence  of 
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historical  conditions,  we  may  take  a  hurried  survey  of  the  history 
of  Gujarat  so  far  as  it  was  calculated  to  influence  the  Gujarati 
language  and  literature.  This,  however,  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  theme  proposed  at  the  outset  in  this  lecture  must  now  be 
held  over  for  my  next  lecture. 

NOTES. 

(a)  Pp.  6  and  7  and  note. 

’Tl?:,  as  a  division  of  a  treatise  (tp^TOK),  has  always  been  used  to 
•denote  one  of  four  divisions.  A  bold  departure  from,  if  not  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  outrage  on,  this  rational  tradition  is  found  in  Markandeya’s 
PraJcrita-Sarvasva  which  he  divides  into  twenty  i^adas  !  We  have  not 
yet  met  with  a  work  with  a  hundred  padas,  claiming  possible  justification 
in  the  analogy  of  a  centipede ! 

(b)  Pp.  8  and  11. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  way  of  historical  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  wide  sound  of  and  3ft  peculiar  to  Gujarati  and  Maravadi  especially, 
and  modified  in  Marathi  and  Hindi,  (as  in  (enmity),  ftfa  (molasses), 
and  the  like).  This  sound,  originating  in  the  post-Apabhram£a  form¬ 
ations  containing  3f*I  and  3?3,  can  be  regarded  as  accelerated  by  the 
influence  of  Persian  and  Arabic  (from  words  like  (Guj.)  as  in 

and  (Guj.)  =  an  agreement).  This  feature  will  place 

a  reservation  on  the  general  remark  that  Indian  vernaculars  maintained 
their  genius  unaffected  by  Persian  and  Arabic.  (See  Lecture  II  infra 
for  an  indication  of  this  aspect).  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
question  see  Lecture  IV  infra , 
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LECTURE  II. 

Historical  and  other  Forces  working  on  Language . 

A  Survey  of  the  History  of  Gujarat . 

As  promised  at  the  conclusion  of  the  la6t  lecture,  I  begin 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  History  of  Gujarat,  so  far  as  it  was 
calculated  to  influence  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country. 
Valuable  information  will  be  found  in  the  Gazetter  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  Vol.  I  part  1,  which  deals  with  the  History  of  Gujarat. 
I  cull  salient  points  from  it,  useful  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry.. 
Leaving  the  very  ancient  Yadava  period  I  start  with  the  Mauryan 
and  Greek  rule.  The  supremacy  of  the  Maurya 
ilie  G reehs^ aS  Chandragupta  extended  over  Gujarat,  and  this 

Maurya  rule  lasted  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Samprati.  This  covers  a  period  of  about  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  from  319  to  197  B.C..  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that 
Pali  appears  to  have  been  a  wide-spread  language  during  this 
period.  The  Mauryas  were  followed  by  the  Bactrian  Greeks 
B.  C.  180  to  100  of  whom  Menander  (Milinda)  is  a  well-known 
and  familiar  name.  The  coins  of  these  rulers  were  in  Bactro-Pali. 

The  Kshatrapas  appear  on  the  scene  then,  and 
The  Kshatrapas.  their  sway  covers  the  period  from  70  B.C.  to 
398  A.  D..  The  Kshatrapas  were  foreigners,  no 

r 

doubt,  they  belonged  to  the  Saka  race, -but  they  very  soon  became 
converts  to  one  or  other  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  and  assumed 
Indian  names.  Their  coins  are  in  Bactro-Pali  language. 

An  interesting  incidental  feature  noticed  in  the  history  of 
the  Kshatrapas  may  be  noted  here.  Rudradaman, 
The  Yaudheyas.  the  fourth  western  Kshatrapa,  who  flourished 
from  A.  D.  143  to  158,  is  stated  in  a  Girnar 
rock  inscription  to  have  exterminated  the  tribe  of  Yaudheyas. 
These  Yaudheyas,  says  the  writer  in  the  Gazetteer,  appear  to  have 
had  a  democratic  constitution  like  the  Malavas.  He  claims  for 
them  a  very  ancient  historical  existence,  Panini,  in  V.  iii,  117, 
having  mentioned  them.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tribe  should 
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have  had  an  antiquity  of  nearly  ten1  centuries,  when  we  Jind  many 
a  Rajput  clan  still  in  existence  leaving  a  number  of  centuries  be¬ 
hind  them,  for  example,  the  Gohils,  and  Parmars,  and  Chohans 
and  the  like.  The  only  difference  is  and  it  is  a  striking  difference- 
that  while  these  Yaudheyas  are  spoken  of  as  members  of  a  compact 
organic  tribe,  the  present  day  Rajputs  are  but  diffuse  and  scattered 
links  of  the  old  chains.  Another  consideration  may  also  go  to 
support  the  probability  of  a  tribal  organism  lasting  for  centuries 
together.  Panini  mentions,  in  the  same  Sutra  as  the  one  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  Yaudheyas,  another  clan  named  Par£u.  Now 
according  to  the  view  of  some  scholars-  the  word  93  in  3*J93T9:  in 
Rigveda  YII  83,  represents  a  tribe,  Persians  most  probably.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Panini  mentions  the 
Par&us  as  a  tribe.  Now,  if  the  ParSus  existed  during  the  long 
centuries  between  the  Rigveda  and  Panini,  there  is  nothing  against 
the  Yaudheyas  having  lasted  for  over  ten  centuries.  That  the 
Yaudheyas  were  a  compact  clan  ever  since  Panini’s  time  (and 
probably  before  him)  is  seen  from  the  Slit r a  referred  to  above, 
which  runs  thus: —  I  i.  e.  the  taddhita  termin¬ 

ation  3?^ is  applied  to  the  words  in  the  list  headed  by  93  and 
3T3  to  those  in  the  list  headed  by  an  additional  condition 

being  that  they  should  be  i.  e.  the  words  should 

indicate  persons  who  form  a  gregarious  clan  (^^9)  living  by  their 
weapons  (i.  e.  by  fighting),  this  condition  being  imported  from  a 
previous  Sdtra  by  force  of  the  convention  known  as  anuvritti.  I 
note  this  episode  in  Rudradaman’s  reign  only  to  mark  the  clan-like 
and  democratic  institution  as  capable  of  leaving  its  marks,  faint 

1,  Panini  is  placed  by  Sir  E.  G.  Blmndarkar  in  the  8th  Century 
B,  C.  (Wilson  Philological  Lectures  P.301);,  and  Rudradaman  having 
nourished  in  the  2nd.  century  A.  D,,  I  allow  the  Yaudheyas  some  period 
before  Panini  as  their  fame  in  his  days  would  demand;  and  thus  I 
compute  an  interval  of  ten  centuries. 

2.  See  Par6u  and  Partliava  in  “Vedic  Index.”  It  shows  tlias 
Ludwdg  and  Weber  agree  in  interpreting  as  the  Persians  and  ^  at 
the  Partlrians.  Zimmer  differs  from  them;  but  there  are  good  reasons  in 
support  of  Ludwig’B  interpretation. 

4  x 
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or  extinct  though  they  may  become  in  later  centuries,  on  the  life, 
and  through  it  on  the  language,  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  remarked  also  that,  besides  the  Malavas  and  the 
Yaudheyas  mentioned  in  the  Gazetteer,  there  were  a  number  of 
such  clans,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ganas  or  lists  headed  by 
and,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  Sihra,  by  These  were  forty- 

three3  in  number  altogether.  Of  these  all  but  the  Malavas  and 
Yaudheyas  seem  to  have  outlived  the  long  period  between  Panini 
and  Kudradaman.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that,  at  least 
according  to  Panini,  the  Malavyas  and  Ivshaudrakyas  were  noY- 
Brahmins  and  non-Ksbatriyas,  and  the  Yaudheyas  and  others 
would  appear  to  be  Kshatriyas  probably;  for  the  proviso  43T^r?PT- 
which  applies  to  the  Sfitra  which  has  and 

for  its  instances,  is  not  importable  as  an  anuvritti  into  the  StUras 
about  the  Yaudheyas  and  others.  All  that  we  can  infer  from  this 
is  that  in  Panini’s  time  the  Yaudheyas  and  others  were  classified 
under  Kshatriyas,  even  if  they  may  have  been  originally  of  foreign 
extraction;  or  we  may  fairly  say  that,  though  foreigners,  they 
were  regarded  as  Kshatriyas,  i.  e.  they  were  foreign  Kshatriyas. 

[The  Bombay  Gazetteer  (Pp.  137-8)  derives  the  Rajput 
clan-name  ^T^STT  from  but  obviously  the  derivation  is  not 

satisfactory;  the  Yaudheyas  were  as  old  as  Panini  whereas  the 
Jadejas  were  later  arrivals  and  foreigners.] 

3.  This  total  includes  and  ^133^  mentioned  as  such  clans 

belonging  to  the  frontier  near  the  Punjab,  mentioned  in  Panini  V,  iii,  114. 

4.  I  do  not  forget  that  Bhattoji  Diksliita’s  interpretation  of  this 

phrase  would  not  support  the.  view  put  forward  by  me;  for  according  to 
him  is  to  be  taken  to  express  5TlfIaI  but  should  be  taken 
in  its  i.  e.  the  word  itself,  and  not  the  sense  of  hshatriya.  But 
especially  as  the  i.  e.  usual  association,  of  Brahmanaand  Raj  any  a 

would  point  to  meaning  hshatriya  in  general,  it  is  open  to  hold 
that  Panini  himself  may  have  used  the  expression  in  the  sense  I  suggest; 
unless  the  Mahabhashya  or  earlier  evidence  can  support  Bhattoji 
Dikshita’s  interpretation,  and  show  it  to  be  a  traditional  interpretation. 
The  Mahabhfishya  does  not  seem  to  tonch  this  Sutra,  and  can  therefore 
throw  no  light. 
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We  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  Traikdtaleas  who  were  probably 
a  branch  of  the  Abhtra  kings  of  the  Puranas. 

The  TraiJcutakas. 

They  rose  to  power  about  250  A.  D.,  about  the 
time  of  the  middle  Kshatrapas  and  after  the  decline  of  the 
Kshatrapas  which  began  in  300  A.  D.  The  disruption  of  their  empire 
was  probably  the  work  of  The  Tr  ailed  tas  who  were  their  old  neigh¬ 
bours  and  foes.  Under  the  name  of  Ilaihayas  the  Traikdtaleas 
rose  to  supremacy  about  A.  D.  455-6,  established  a  branch  at  the 
city  of  Trikdta  (most  probably  modern  Junnar  in  the  Poona 
district),  and  ruled  over  the  Bombay  Dakhan  and  South  Gujarat, 
during  the  period  between  410  A.  D.  (the  fall  of  the  Kshatrapas') 
and  A.  D.  500  (the  rise  of  the  Chalukyas). 

This,  howler,  affected  South  Gujarat.  For  about  the  same 
period  (410  A.  D.  to  470  A.  D.)  the  main  portion  of  Gujarat, 
Kathiavada  and  Kachchha  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Guptas. 
Chandra-Gupta  II  of  this  Gupta  dynasty  (369-415  A.  D.)  con¬ 
quered  Gujarat  in  410  A.D.,  Kumara-Gupta  (416-453  A.  D.) 
ruled  over  Gujarat  and  Kathiavada  and  Skanda-Gupta  (454  to 
470  A.  D.),  added  Kachchha  to  the  two  in  his  sway. 

This  Gupta  power  was  overthrown  by  Toramana  and  his  son, 

The  White  Huns  Mihirakula  (A..D.  512,  accession  to  the  throne), 
who,  though  themselves  not  White  Huns,  but 
of  the  tribe  called  Yuan-Yuan  in  Chinese  records,  appear  to  have 
joined  the  White  Huns  in  the  invasion  of  India.  The  power  of 
the  White  Huns  was  crushed  between  the  combined  attacks  of  the 
Persians  and  Turks. 


The  actual  successors  to  the  Gupta  rule  in  Gujarat  and 

Tr  .  71 .  Kathiavada  were  the  Valabhi  kings  (509  to  766 

J  he  Valablm. 

A.  D.),  the  name  being  given  from  the  name  of 
their  capital,  Valabhi.  The  copper-plate  grants  of  the  Valabhis 
are  written  in  Sanskrit,  though  that  could  certainly  not  have  been 
the  language  of  the  land.  The  names  of  administrative  officers 
jneptioned  in  these  grants,  e.  g.  et  cetra,  and 
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The  Broach 
Gurjaras 


the  words  for  territorial  divisions,  e.  g.  snCTC* 
et  cetra,  attract  our  interest  and  attention.5 

The  first  Yalabhi  ruler  was  Bhatarka;  his  tribe  is  not 
definitely  known.  The  writer  in  the  Gazetteer  conjectures  he  was 
a  Gurjara  but  this  is  really  uncertain,  and  the  reasons  on  which  the 
conjecture  is  based  are  not  strong.  But  there  could  hardly  be 
any  doubt  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 

Yalabhi  power  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  Arab  lord  of  Mansura6 
(the  capital  oE  Sindh)  some  time  between  750  and  770  A.  D. 

During  the  period  between  666  and  740  A.  D.  the  Southern 
Chalukyas  held  sway  over  South  Gujarat.  We 
find  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  small  Gurjar 
kingdom  at  Broach,  the  first  known  king  being 
Dadda  I.  This  kingship  was  not  independent,  but  that  of  a 
feudatory,  probably  under  the  Valabhi  dynasty  in  the  beginning 
and  latterly  under  the  Southern  Chfdukyas.  The  territorial 
extent  of  this  Gurjar  kingdom  was  between  the  Mahi  and  Narmada 
rivers;  though  at  times  their  power  extended  north  up  to  Khecla  and 
south  up  to  the  Tapi  river.  References  to  Gurjaras  in  Rashtrakuta 
times  apply  not  to  these  Broach  Gurjaras,  but  to  the  Bhinmal 
Gurjaras,  or,  as  Mr.  Devadatfa  Bhandarkar  holds  (with  good 
reasons),  to  the  Gurjaras  of  Mahodaya,  which  was  another  name  for 
Kanauj.  The  Broach  Gurjaras,  about  the  time  of  Dadda  III  (675- 
700  A.  D.),  ceased  to  call  themselves  Gurjaras.  I  shall  leave  the 
Gurjaras  here  for  a  separate  and  fuller  treatment  further  on,  and 
simply  remark  that  the  Broach  Gurjara  dynasty  was  destroyed 
either  by  the  Arabs  or  by  the  Gujarat  Rashtrakutas,  or,  as  the  late 
A.  M<  T.  Jackson  held,  they  probably  submitted  to  the  Chalukyas. 


5.  SfljjJvfidS  and  meaning  ‘appointed,’  were  apparently 

names  of  superior  officials.  (or  senior)  the  headman  of  a  village, 

(cf.  used  at  present  in  Sindh),  — the  largest  territorial 

division,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Division  (as  of  a  Commissioner). 
BTIfK-a  eollectorate,  a  District.  Wfi  a  sub-division;  a  petty  division. 

6.  Old  Brfihmanabad,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  a  town  two 
parsangs  i.  c.  16  miles  from  the  site  of  Brfihmanabad.  (Elliot’s  History 
of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  historians,  Vol.  I,  P,  122). 
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The  Rashtrakuta  connection  with  Gujarat  is.  divisible  into 
The  Hashtrahutas.  three  periods:— 

(1)  The  first  period  of  65  years  from  A.  D.  743  to  801,  during 

which  the  ruler  of  Gujarat  was  dependent  on  the  main 
Dakhan  Rashtrakutas; 

(2)  The  second  period,  of  80  years,  from  A.  D.  808  to  888,  when 

the  Gujarat  family  was  on  the  whole  independent;  and 

(3)  The  third  period  of  86  years,  from  A.  D.  888  to  974,  when 

the  Dakhan  Rashtrakutas  again  exercised  direct  sway  over 
Gujarat. 

The  origin  of  the  Rashtrakutas  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
theories,  and  the  question  of  the  northern  and  southern  Rfisbtra- 
kutas  being  identical,  mutually  connected,  or  quite  distinct  is 
subjected  to  learned  examination  by  different  antiquarian  scholars; 
we  need  not  go  into  all  that  here,  but  the  result  of  all  the  inquiries 
amounts  to  this:  that  the  Rashtrakutas  were  either  non-Aryan 
Southerners  or  foreigners,  subsequently  Brahmanizcd  and  included 
under  the  all  embracing  term  Rajput.  Of  their  copper-plate  grants, 
the  points  useful  for  us  to  note  are  that  the  earliest  Gujarat 
Rashtrakuta  grant  bears  the  date  Saka  669  (A.D.  747),  and  that 
it  is  in  the  Valabhi  style  of  composition  and  form  of  letters. 


Reference  has  been  incidentally  made  in  the  foregoing  portion 

The  MaitraJcas  overthrow  of  the  Gupta  power  by  Toramfina 

and  his  son,  Mihirakula.  The  Maitrakas  of  the 
Valabhi  copper-plates  appear  to  have  come  with  these  two  warriors; 
and  the  Maitrakas  are  identified  with  White  Huns.  These  Maitrakas 
are  again  identified  with  the  Mihiras,  the  Mhers,  or  Mers,  who 
still  survive  in  the  latter  names  in  Kathifivada.  These  White 
Huns  were  at  one  time  under  Persian  influence  which  affected 
their  proper  names  and  gave  them  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  this 
worship  of  the  sun  in  the  peculiar  form  was  introduced  into  India 
after  their  advent.  Their  period  is  marked  froqi  470  to 
900  A.D. 
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After  the  fall  of  Valabhi  no  reliable  record  remains  of  any 
The  Chavadas  dynasty  ruling  over  the  greater  part  of  Gujarat. 

Most  trustworthy  and  historical  information  is 
that  with  regard  to  the  Chavadas  of  Anahilapur.  Even  about  them, 
so  far  as  their  earlier  period  is  concerned,  nothing  is  available  but 
scant  references  by  Jain  authors  in  their  history  of  the  Solankis 
(Chaulukyas)  and  Vaghelas.  The  period  of  Cbavada  power  extends 
from  720  to  956  A.  D.  It  began  with  the  small  Chavada  Chief¬ 
tainship  at  Panchasar  (in  Vadhiar)  between  Gujarat  and  Kachchha. 
Its  growth  dates  with  the  ascension  of  Vanaraja  who  founded 
Anahilapura.7 

Who  were  these  Chavadas  ethnically  ?  It  is  stated  in  the 
Gazetteer8  that  they  were  Gurjaras.  But  this  theory  rests  on 
rather  meagre  evidence;  whereas  there  are  strong  reasons  to  show 
that  the  Chavadas  were  different  from  the  Gurjaras.  The  writer 
in  the  Gazetteer  bases  his  theory  on  the  fact  of  a  very  indirect 
reference-which  needs  verification-to  Brahmagupta,  the  astronomer, 
having  written  in  A.D.  628  his  Siddhdnta  at  Bhinmal  under  king 
Vyaghramukha,  who,  he  states,  belonged  to  the  Chapa  dynasty. 
This  is  not  necessarily  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Chapas,  i.  e. 
Chavadas,  being  Gurjaras;  for  the  writer  in  the  Gazetteer  simply 
conjectures  that  this  Vyaghramukha  was  the  same  as  the  Gurjara 
king  whom  PulakeSi  II  subdued.  Another  ground  on  which  the 
theory  is  based  seems  to  be  that  the  Chdvadas  of  Anahilvada  were 
feudatories  under  the  Bhinmal  Gurjaras.  This,  again,  is  equally 
inconclusive,  nay,  it  may  be  argued  that  if  they  were  feudatories 
they  would  not  be  of  the  same  race  as  their  overlords.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Devadatta  R.  Bhundarkar,  in  his  paper  on  the 

7.  The  story  of  the  choice  of  the  site  of  this  city  viz.  that  Vanaraja 
was  shown  by7  a  Bharvfnl  (a  shepherd)  a  place  where  a  hunted  hare  had 
attacked  the  hunting  clog,  thus  showing  that  the  land  possessed  the 
power  of  breeding  men  of  special  strength  and  courage,  is  a  legend 
which  is  related  in  the  case  of  other  towns  also;  e.  g.  Ahmedabad,  and 
also  the  ancient  city  of  Vijayanagara  in  the  Kanarese  Deccan  in  the  14th 
century  A.  D.,  are  also  connected  with  similar  legends. 

8.  Bombay  Gazetteer  Vol.  I.  part  I.  p.  467 
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Gurjaras,9  has  shown  valid  reasons  to  prove  that  the  Chfivadfis 
were  distinct  from  the  Gurjaras.  He  relies  on  the  grant  of  the 
Chalukya  prince,  Pulake^i  Janairaya  (738-9  A.  D.)  which  men¬ 
tions  Chavotakas  and  Gurjaras  among  the  peoples  whose  countries 
were  invaded  by  the  Tajika  army.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Chavadas 
and  the  Gurjaras  are  thus  distinguished  from  each  other.10  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  other  reasons  for  Mr.  Devadatta  Bhandarkar’s 
view.  But  we  have  sufficient  reasons  to  bold  now  that  the  Cha¬ 
vadas  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Gurjaras  as  yet. 

The  Chavadas  were  followed  immediately  by  the  Chaulukyas 

or  Solankis  (A.  D.  964-1242).  They  figure 
The  Chaulukyas  or  .  .  .  ,,  ~  ,tJ 

Solanhk;  they  were  largely  in  the  history  of  Gujarfiti  literature, 

of  Gurjara  extrac-  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  and 
patronage  of  Jainism  and  Jaina  scholars,  who 
enriched  the  vernacular  literature  of  their  days  and  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  many  Jain  scholars  who  continued  the  literary  efforts 
of  these  fore-runners,  writing  works  in  the  vernacular  languages 
of  their  time  till  it  grew  into  the  shape  of  modern  Gujarfiti.  The 
names  of  Siddharaja  and  Kumfirapfila  need  only  be  mentioned  and 
the  picture  rises  before  us  of  two  great  patrons  of  learning  and 

9.  See  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XXI,  Pp.  412  ff,  (A.D.  1902). 

10.  The  late  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  also  beld  this  same  view  on  the 
strength,  amongst  other  reasons,  of  this  very  Chfdukya  grant.  (Bombay 
Gazetteer  Vol.  1,  Part  I,  pp.  465-6.)  And  yet  at  p.  467  he  states  that 
the  later  Chavadas  were  of  Gurjara  origin;  he  bases  this  view  on  the 
reference  to  Vyagramukha  noted  just  above.  But  that  was  in  A.  D.  628 
and  the  Pulake&i  grant  is  dated  738-9  A.  D.  How  could  the  former 
reference  then  pertain  to  the  later  Chavadas?  Again  at  p.  155  of  the 
same  Gazetteer  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  “The  Chavadas”  there  is  a 
special  Note  by  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  in  which  he  distinctly  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  Chavadas  were  of  Gurjara  race. 

At  p.  5  (footnote)  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  Vol.  I,  part  I,  we  find 
it  stated  that  in  certain  inscriptions  both  the  Clmvachls  and  the  Solankis 
are  called  Gurjara  kings,  and  the  following  remark  made: — “The 
Gurjara  origin  of  either  or  both  of  these  dynasties  may  be  questioned” — 
adding  that  the  name  “Gurjara  king”  may  imply  no  more  than  that 
they  ruled  the  Gurjara  country. 
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literature;  with  them  at  once  rises  the  name  and  figure  of  Hema- 
chandra  whose  massive  learning  and  literary  energy  and  output 
single  him  out  as  a  grand  figure  in  the  history  of  literature.  His 
writings  were  in  Sanskrit — the  written  language  of  scholars* — 
as  well  as  in  ApabhramSa  in  which  he  wrote  copiously.  We  shall 
go  into  the  question  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  his  times, 
later  on.  Jnst  now  wc  are  concerned  principally  with  the  ethno¬ 
logic  position  of  the  Chaulukyas.  Who  were  they  ?  The  Bombay 
Gazetteer  is  unable  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point.  It  says:  “No 
materials  are  available  to  trace  the  original  seat  of  the  family  cr 
to  show  when  and  whence  they  came  to  Gujardt.”11  It  simply 
tells  us  that  the  Dakhan  and  Gujarat  dynasties  (of  the  Chaulu¬ 
kyas)  were  branches  of  the  same  stock.11  It  however  adds  a 
remark  which  gives  us  a  starting  point  in  our  inquiry.  It  says: 
“The  balance  of  probability  is,  as  Hr.  Biihler  holds,  that  Mula- 
ldja’s  ancestors  came  from  the  North.”  Yes;  Dr.  Biihler  has,  in 
an  able  article, 12  shown  that  the  iirst  Chaulukya  king,  Mularaja, 
was  the  son  of  a  king  who  ruled  in  Ivanyakubja  (Kanauj) 
and  who  reconquered  Gujarat  which  had  been  an  old  dependency  of 
his  paternal  empire.  He  shows  why  the  identification  of  Ivalyana- 
kalaka  (the  capital  of  the  Kanauj  rulers)  with  the  capital  of  the 
Dakhan  Chalukyas  by  Forbes,  Elphinstone,  and  others  was  erro¬ 
neous.  This  view  of  Dr.  Biihler’s  has  received  powerful  support 
from  Mr.  Devadatta  R.  Bhandarkar’s  paper  on  the  Gurjaras, 
wherein  he  has  gone  a  step  further  than  Dr.  Biihler  and  identified 
Kalyanakataka  with  Kanauj  itself.  He  has  further  shown  in  that 
paper  that  Kanauj  was  then  the  seat  of  a  powerful  Gurjara  kingdom 
and  that  the  Chalukyas  were  of  Gurjara  extraction. 

Here  wc  may  linger  a  little  over  the  Gurjaras  and  note  what 
we  know  of  them,  for  they  it  was  that  gave  the 


The 


'as;  Gu- 


name  to  the  province  now  known  as  Gujarat, 


jarat;  the  name 
when  acquired?  alld  tbe  name  of  the  Province  gave  the  name, 
Gujardti,  to  its  language  in  course  of  time. 


11.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  156. 

12,  ‘The  Indian  Antiquary,’  VL  180  ££. 
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Before  we  speak  of  the  Gurjaras,  however,  let  us  see  when  it  was 
that  the  country  got  its  name,  Gujarat.  Sir  George  Grierson  in 
his  Linguistic  Survey  of  India1  3  states  that  it  was  under  the 
Chdvadas  that  Gujardt  got  its  name.  He  makes  this  statement  on 
the  authority  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  5  note. 
But  we  find  no  authority  for  such  a  statement  as  that  made  in  the 
Gazetteer.  There  are  no  Chavada  inscriptions  yet  come  to  light, 
nor  are  any  known  references  to  them  useful  in  this  point. 
Another  little  error  regarding  the  name  Gujardt  needs  correction. 
Xhe  Bombay  Gazetteer  (p.  2)  derives  the  name  from  Gurjara-ratta 
(Prdkrit)  and  Gurjara-rashtra  (Sanskrit).  This  is  obviously  in- 
correct,  and  most  probably  based  on  the  false  analogy  furnished 
by  the  names  Suiashtra  and  Mahardshtra.  Another  erroneous 
derivation  we  find  given  by  the  same  Gazetteer  (p.  85)  is  Gurjara- 
rdtra.  These  names,  Gurjara-rashtra  and  Gurjara-ratra  (the 
latter  being  quite  fanciful  and  bearing  no  meaning),  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  works  or  inscriptions.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Vrajaldl  Sastri14  and  Mr.  Devadatta  R.  Bhanddrkar15  have 
pointed  out,  the  name  Gurjaratrd  is  mentioned  in  several  old  works 
and  inscriptions,  as  the  name  of  a  Mandala  i.  e.  a  province;  (it  was 
also  known  as  Gurjara-mandala  or  Gurjara-dMa).  The  word  Gur¬ 
jaratrd  wiil  yield  the  form  Gujarat  quite  consistently  with  phonetic 
rules.  ‘Gurjara-rashtrd’  would  give  the  form  Gujararatha,  on 
the  other  hand;  and  we  hear  many  Marathf  Brahamans  persistently 
calling  Gujarat  by  the  wrong  name  Gujaratha  and  Gujaratis  are 
Gujarathzs  with  them,  simply  because  they  are  familiar  with  the 
names  Maratha  and  Marathi.  Another  little  index  to  the  correctness 
of  Gurjaratra  as  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  furnished  by  the 
preservation  of  the  feminine  gender  of  the  original  Gurjaratra  in 
expressions  like  JTIirt  JplTTrT  (mad  Gujarat),  and  the  same  gender 
being  found  in  works  as  old  as  the  Kanhadade-Prabandha  of  Padma- 
nabha  (written  in  V.  S.  1512): 

13.  Vol.  IX,  Part  II,  P.  323. 

14.  Gujarati  Bhashano  Itihasa,  P.  69. 

15.  “Gurjaras.”  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XXI,  Pp.  413  ff.  (A.D,  1902). 
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ivs  Sffrr  qTHHT? 

(Ivhanda  I,  stanza  21). 

Mr.  Devadatta  R.  Bhandarkar  tells  us  in  his  paper  on  the 
Gurjaras  that  this  name  of  Gujarat  was  originally  confined  to  a 
province  in  Rajputana,  that  it  gradually  expanded  into  a  powerful 
and  extensive  kingdom,  with  Kanauj  as  its  capital,  that  Mahipala 
of  the  Mahodaya  dynasty  (mentioned  in  a  grant  and  an  inscription 
of  914  and  917  A.  D.  respectively)  was  a  Gurjara  king  ruling  over 
this  territory,  that  his  sway  extended  over  Ivathiavad  at  one  time 
(though  he  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  Gujarat);  that  even  before 
Mahipala’s  time  Gurjara  kingdoms  were  spoken  of  and  they  ruled 
over  Rajputana  and  a  powerful  Gurjara  kingdom  existed  in  Yuan 
Chuang’s  time,  with  Bhillamal,  or  Bhinmal,  as  the  capital;  that 
the  Gurjaras  first  entered  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.,  their  race  being  Scythian  in  origin;  and  that  the 
Gurjaras  first  came  into  the  present  day  Gujarat  and  it  acquired 
its  name  of  Gurjaratra  (originally  the  name  of  the  territory  in 
Rajputana)  after  the  Chaulukyas  came  into  power  in  Gujarat  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  original 
name  of  Gujarat  being  Lata,  which  was  still  the  name  of  Southern 
Gujarat  in  the  time  of  the  Chaulukyas  for  some  time.  Mr.  Deva¬ 
datta  Bhandarkar  has  come  to  the  above  conclusions  after  an 
elaborate  and  many-sided  inquiry.1  6  Amongst  a  number  of  argu¬ 
ments,  too  numerous  to  reproduce,  one  is  specially  interesting.  It 
is  with  regard  to  the  references  by  Abu  Zaid  (916  A.  D.)  and  A1 
Masudi  (A.  D.  943)  to  the  king  of  Juzr  and  to  Kanauj  as  a  large 
country  forming  the  empire  of  Juzr,  these  references  being  quoted 
from  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  Vol.  I,  Pt.  I  (  pp. 526-7  and  519  ). 

16.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  has  retracted 
Iris  doubt  (expressed  in  his  paper  on  tlie.Gurjaras)  regarding  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Yuan  Chuang’s  Pi-lo-mo-lo  with  Bhinmfil,  and  accepted 
A,  M.  T.  Jackson's  identification  (see  his  article  on  the  Late  Mr.  A.  M. 
T.  Jackson  in  the  Indian  Antiquary ,  Jan.  1911). 
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This  name  Juzr  has  been  rightly  identified  by  every  one  with  Gujar. 
What  has  not  been  accounted  for  in  this  connection  till  now,  so 
far  as  I  . know,  is  the  little  phonetic  element  in  the  word  itself, 
viz.  the  ‘j’  instead  of  ‘g’.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Yaman  Arabs  at  the  present  day  pronounce  their  letter 
jtm  as  gtm  (iTTH),  and  all  words  having  it  are  pronounced  with  *1 
and  not  ^  the  Egyptian  and  other  Arabs  pronounce  it  as  j  Orf)1  7 . 
It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  jtm  was  pronounced  as 
g  (it)  by  the  Arab  writers  noted  above  and  they  naturally  wrote 
the  name  Guzr  with  a  jtm  which  was  transliterated  as  Juzr  under 
a  misapprepension.  The  two  sounds  of  “G”  in  English  are  well 
known,  3T  and  IT  as  in  gin  and  gmx  8. 

Mr.  Devadatta  R.  Bhandarkar  tells  us  that  his  paper  on  the 
Gurjaras  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  A.  M.  T.  Jackson’s  able  and 
valuable  paper  on  the  Gurjaras  which  forms  the  history  portion  of 
“Bhinmal”  in  Appendix  III  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  Vol.  I,  Part 
I.  It  would  therefore  be  useful  to  note  here  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  that  portion.  They  are: — 

(a)  That  the  Gurjaras  entered  India  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D; 

17.  I  owe  this  information  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  who  has  lived  among  the  Arabs  and  observed  this. 

IB.  Hie  broad  conditions  governing  this  variation  in  the  sound  of 
G  in  English  are  given  in  Murray’s  Dictionary.  They  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  under:  — 

G  has  the  so-called  hard  sound  (u) 

(1)  at  the  end  of  a  word; 

(2)  before  a  consonant  or  a,  o,  u,  (except  in  gaol  gaoler );  and 

(3)  in  words  of  Teutonic  etymology,  before  eand  i,  as  in^iyeand  get'. 
also  (4)  in  Hebrew  proper  names,  as  Gedaliah,  Gideon;  (This  Hebrew 
tendency  may  show  an  affinity  with  the  Yaman  Arab  sound  of  jtm  as  gtm.) 

In  words  from  Latin  or  Latin  or  Romanic  G  has  the  '‘soft’  sound 
before  e,  i,  y :  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  in  words  of  whatever  origin  the 
sound  (5t)  is  represented  always  by  dgc,  or  ge,  the  letter  J  not  being- 
used  in  this  position. 

(See  G  in  the  “New  English  Dictionary"  by  James  A.  H.  Murray, 
L.L.D.,  and  Henry  Bradley,  B.A.). 
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(b)  That  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  (585  A.  D.)  they 

conquered  modern  Gujarat  and  Broach  and  forced  the 
Valabbis  (A.  D.  509-766). to  acknowledge  their  supremacy; 

(c)  That  Bhinmal  (Srimal)  was  long  the  capital  of  the  main 

branch  of  the  northern  race  of  Gurjaras; 

(d)  That  the  Gurjaras  did  not  long  retain  their  southern  con¬ 

quests;  in  Hiuen  Tsang’s  time  both  Kaira  and  Vadanagar 
(Anandapur)  belonged  to  Malava,  while  the  Broach  Chiefs 
probably  submitted  to  the  Chalukyas; 

(e)  That  the  Gurjaras  had  (after  meeting  the  Arab  raids)  to  face 

a  new  enemy-thc  Rashtrakutas-who  after  supplanting  the 
Chalukyas  in  the  Dakhan  turned  their  attention  northwards; 

(f)  That  Bhinmal  was  abandoned  as  a  capital  in  about  A.  D.  953 

during  Bhima  Sena’s  reign  when  18000  Gurjaras  migrated 
from  Bhinmal;1 9 

(g)  That  an  important  result  of  this  abandonment  was  the  transfer 

19.  The  ‘K&nhaclade  Prabandha ’  of  Padmanabjra  shows  that  Bhinna¬ 
mala  was  a  flourishing  settlement  of  Srimall  Brahmanas  under 
(Jhahuanaa  sway  about  the  year  A.  D.  1311.  The  epic  was  composed  in 
V.  S.  1512,  i.  e.,  as  the  poet  also  informs  us  at  the  conclusion  ( Khand 
IV,  st.  337  and  338),  145  years  after  the  fall  of  Jalor;  and  that  ( Khanda 
III,  st.  22  ff.)  Bhinnamala  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Mussal- 
man  army  of  Alla-ud-din  Khilji  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  against 
Jalor.  Thus  the  sack  of  Bhinnamala  would  fall  in  the  year  1367-  V.  S. 
i.  e.  1311  A.  D.  ( V.  S.  1512-145  =  V.  S.  1367). 1;)  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jackson.  It  simply  show's  that  even  after 
the  transfer  of  the  Gurjara  overlordship  from  Bhinmal  to  Anahilavadav 
the  former  city  continued  as  a  flourishing  city  for  3j  centuries. 

a.  Padmanabha,  in  the  course  of  a  description  of  its  prosperity 

and  holiness,  calls  Bhinnamfila  daft  (III — 25) —  the 

Brahmana  city  under  the  Chahmtna;  again  (Stanza  29)  f*l?Iin3S 

The  Srimalis  dwelt  in  Bhinnamala,’ 

b.  This  fairly  fits  in  with  the  sack  of  AnahilavUda  P3,tana 
(A.  D.  1304),  for  it  was  on  the  return  jouruey  after  taking  P&tana  and 
invading  Soratha  that  the  Mussalman  general  took  Jalor  (1311  A.  D.). 
The  interval  of  7  years  is  not  improbable. 
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of  overlordship  from  Bhinmal  to  Anahilavada  whose  first 
Chalukya  king  was  Mularaja  (961-996  A.D.);  and 
(h)  That  the  Gurjara  or  Bhinmal  empire  broke  up  into  several 
sections,  the  three  leading  portions  being  the  Chauhans  of 
Sambbar,  the  Paramars  of  Malwa,  and  the  Solankis  of 
Anahilavada. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  D.  B.  Bhandarkar’s  conclusions  and 
those  of  A.  M.  T.  Jackson’s  can  very  well  be  dove-tailed  into  each 
other  so  as  to  form  a  compact  whole. 

A.  M.  T.  Jackson  further  holds  (Bombay  Gazetteer  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.  P.  465)  that  the  numerous  mentions  of  the  Gurjaras  and 
their  country  in  inscriptions  and  historical  works  refer  to  the 
Chalukyas  or  Solankis  of  Anahilavada  (A.  D.  740-942)  or  to  their 
successors  the  Vaghelas  (A.  D.  1219-1301);  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
conclude,  even  from  the  mention  of  the  Gurjaras  in  documents 
older  than  the  tenth  century,  that  the  Chavadas  of  Anahilavada  or 
the  Gurjaras  of  Broach  (A.  D.  508-808)  or  even  the  Yalabhis 
(A.  D.  509-766)  are  the  Gurjaras  referred  to  therein.  He  has 
shown  very  good  reasons  for  distrusting  these  theories.  I  might 
note  here  only  the  reasons  affecting  the  Broach  Gurjaras.  It  is 
true  they  admitted  their  Gurjara  origin  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  against  this 
identification.  Pulake6i  II  in  his  Aihole  inscription  of  A.  D.  634 
(S.  556)  mentions  Gurjaras  as  separate  from  the  Latas,  and  the 
country  of  the  Latas  really  included  Broach.  Hiuen  Tsiang  (640 
A.D. )  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  Broach  by  the  name  of  the  city 
and  not  as  Gurjara  country.  In  the  eighth  century  the  historians 
of  the  Arab  raids  notice  Barus  (Broach)  separately  from  Jurz  (or 
Juzr), 20  and  the  Chalukya  grant  of  738-39  A.  D.  mentions  the 

20.  A1  Biladuri,  in  Elliot,  I,  126.  He  lived  towards  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century  A.  D.,  having  died  in  A.  D.  892-3,  as  this  reference 
in  Elliot  shows.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  uses  the  words  ‘the  following 
century’  (after  Hiuen  Tsiang), .  and  it  seems  this  may  be  merely  a 
loose  statement. 
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Gurjaras  (after  the  Chttvadas  and  the  Mauryas  of  Cliitor)  as  the 
last  of  the  kingdoms  attacked  by  the  Arab  Army. 

We  can  thus  safely  ignore  the  so-called  Broach  Gurjaras  on 
the  three-fold  ground  of  their  temporary  existence,  their  being 
minor  feudatories,  and  their  having  ruled  in  Lata  and  not  in  North 
Gujarat,  and  hold  that  the  advent  of  tire  Gurjaras  into  Gujarat 
begins  with  the  entry  of  the  Solankis  into  Gujarat,  as  concluded 
by  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar. 

That  the  Gurjaras  were  foreigners  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
We  have  noted  before  that  Mr.  Devadatta  R.  Bhandarkar,  in  his" 
paper  on  the  Gurjaras,  holds  that  Gurjaras  were  of  Scythian  origin. 
In  his  paper  entitled  “Foreign  Elements  in  the  Hindu  Popula¬ 
tion”2  1  he  hints  at  their  connection  with  the  White  Huns,  though 
not  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  stock,  as  making  them  identifiable 
with  the  Khazars.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  ethnological 
analysis  of  the  Indian  races  made  by  Risley  we  shall  have  to  class 
the  Gurjaras  as  Scythians;  for  he  finds  the  Scytho-Dravidian  type 
predominant  in  Gujarat  and  Western  India,  and  though  the  Indo- 
Aryan  type  is  dominant  in  Rajputana,  and  Punjab,  he  finds  other 
elements  also  mixed  up  in  these  parts;  and  his  theory  is  that  the 
Scytho-Dravidians,  like  other  types  of  races  found  by  him,  are  a 
composite  type  formed  by  crossing  with  the  Dravidians  who  were 
the  indigenous  Indians.2  2  In  the  midst  of  this  apparent  conflict 
of  theories  one  fact  comes  out  boldly-viz.  that  the  Gurjaras  were 
foreigners.  This  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gurjaras  established  themselves 

in  this  land  firmly,  and  were  fully  absorbed  in 

The  language  of  local  population.  As  a  result  of  this 

the  Gurjaias;  its  compiefce  intermixture,  the  questions  that  would 
influence  on  the  .  ,  ,  , 

,  .  ,  interest  us  most  today  are:  Did  the  Guriaras- 

language  of  the 

bring  their  language  with  them  ?  What  was 
their  language  ?  What  influence  did  it  exercise 
on  the  language  of  the  land  ?  What  was  the  language  of  the  land 


21.  The  Indian  Antiqnary,  XL,  January  1911. 

22.  “The  People  of  India,’,  pp.  37,  35  and  266. 
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during  the  period  of  their  power  ?  Questions  like  these  press 
themselves  upon  us,  and  we  shall  try  our  best  to  answer  as  many 
of  them  as  we  can.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  incomers 
would  leave  their  own  language  behind  them  as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  on  Indian  soil.  It  is  equally  inconceivable,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  course  of  my  first  lecture,23  that  they  should  have  not  in¬ 
fluenced  the  local  language  in  some  degree  or  other.  We  need 
not  go  so  far,  with  Dr.  Tessitori,  as  to  assert  that  the  Gurjaras 
imposed24  their  language  on  the  people  of  the  land  wherever  they 
went.  Such  a  theory  seems  to  be  like  overstating  the  case.  It  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  in  every  other  direction,  social, 
religious,  and  the  like,  they  got  fully  absorbed  among  the  people 
of  the  land;  and  with  the  actual  feature  that  the  languages  of  the 
land  as  at  present  spoken  and  in  their  previous  history,  show  no 
violent  detachment  from  the  language  preceding  the  advent  of  the 
Gurjaras,  but  exhibit  a  sure,  though  modified,  continuation  of  the 
precedent  language.  A  mere  comparison  of  Gujarati,  Marvadi  and 
Apabhram^a  will  satisfy  us  in  this  direction.  Probably  all  that  Dr. 
Tessitori  means  to  convey  is  that  the  Gurjaras  gave  o/their  language 
to  the  local  tongue, -a  statement  which  no  one  will  dispute. 

What  the  language  of  the  Gurjaras  themselves  was  is  a  point 
on  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  statement  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  Consequently  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
determine  the  influence  it  exercised  on  the  local  languages;  though 
we  can  safely  attribute  some  of  the  non-Sanskrit  features  in 
Gnjarati  to  that  influence  as  a  possible  cause. 

We  have  ample  materials,  however,  to  know  what  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  land  was  during  the  period  of  their 

The  language  of  p0wer>  Dr<  Tessitori’s  valuable  Notes  on  the 
the  land  during  A  A  r 

Gurjara  ascen-  laminar  of  the  old  Western  Eajasthani, 

dancy.  have  iQ  the  opening  paragraps  lucidly  estab¬ 

lished  a  theory  which  goes  indepently  to  support 

23.  See  Pp.  8,  10  and  11  supra. 

24.  The  Indian  Antiguary  XLIII,  February,  1914,  p.  22. 

25.  The  Indian  Antiguary ,  XLIII  February,  1914. 
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the  view  expressed  in  a  Gujarati  article  written  by  me  on  the 
“Origin  of  the  Gujarati  Language.’’ 2 6  I  suggested  there  that 
between  the  twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  a  widely  extensive  language  (which  I  termed  latest  Apabhramtia) 
was  prevalent  all  over  modern  Gnjarat  and  Rajputana,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  fifteenth  century  that  this  language  gradually 
split  up  into  Gujarati,  Maravfidi  and  kindred  vernaculars.2  7  Dr. 
Tessitori  has  named  the  prevalent  language  as  Old  Western 
Rajasthani  and  holds  that  it  split  up  into  Gujardti  and  Maravddi 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  period  two  or  three  centuries 
after  the  Chaulukya  advent  in  the  tenth  century.  Going  back¬ 
wards,  we  find  from  the  tenth  century  back  to  the '"'sixth  century 
that  the  languages'spoken  were  ApabhramSa,  in  its  different  forms, 
and  probably  some  of  the  other  Prakrits  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned  here,  as  Gujarati  is  derived  mainly  from  ApabhramSa. 
Dr.  G.  R.  Bhanddrkar  assigns  the  sixth  or  seventh  century 
to  the  development  of  Apabhramtia  in  the  country  in  which 
Brajabbfishd  prevails  in  modern  times.28  I  may  later  on 
elaborate  this  point  at  its  proper  place.29  I  shall  pass  over  with 
deserved  neglect  the  theory  advanced  by  some  people  that  modern 
Gujarati  existed  even  when  the  Parsis  immigrated  into  India  and 
landed  at  Sanjan  about  the  end  of  the  eight  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  idea  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  being  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  whole  history  and  course  of  the  Gujarati  language, 
as  will  be  clear  when  we  enter  upon  that  part  of  our  inquiry: 


To  take  up  the  thread  where  we  left  the  Chaulukyas,  we  find 
the  Yaghelas  as  their  successors.  Their  sway 
extended  from  1219  A.D.  to  1304  A.D,,  at 
the  end  of  which  Gujarat  was  eventually  conquered  by  the  Mussal- 


The  Vaghelds. 


26.  “Vasant,”  V.  S.  1970,  p.  649.  27.  See  my  “Note  on  Some 

Special  Features,  of  Pronunciation,  etc.  in  the  Gujarati  Language”,  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XLIV,  January  1915.  _  28.  See  his  “Wilson 

Philological  Lecture?,”  p.  302.  29.  See  infra  Lecture  V,  opening  pages. 
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The  effects  of  these 
historical  conditions 
on  the  language  of 
Gujarat. 


mdns.  This  short  span  of  less  than  a  century  was  marked  by 
two  well-known  figures,  Vastupala  and  Tejahp&la,  who  are  immort¬ 
alized  by  SomeSvara  in  his  Sanskrit  work,  Kirtikaumudi ,  and 
whose  well-known  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  at  the  temples  built  by 
them  at  Girnar,  Satrunjaya  and  Abu  preserve  a  valuable  record. 
These  two  ministers  of  Lavanaprasada,  and  his  religious  adviser, 
Somedvara  named  just  now,  are  the  outstanding  characters  in  the 
opening  period  of  Vagheld  rule,  1200  to  1233  A.  D.  We  must 
skip  over  the  successive  rulers,  Viradhavala,  Visaladeva,  Arjuna- 
<Jeva,  and  S-arangadeva,  and  conclude  with  the  bare  mention  of 
Karnadeva  (1296  to  1304  A.  D.)  whose  weak  rule  brought  ruin  on 
Rajput  power  in  Gujarat. 

Here  ends  the  pre-Mahomedan  period  in  Gujarat  history,  and, 
before  we  glance  at  the  Mussulman  period,  we 
may  pause  here  a  while  to  consider  the  effects 
of  these  historical  conditions  on  the  formation 
of  language  in  Gujarat.  We  at  once  notice 
that  most  of  the  ruling  people  were  foreigners, 
others,  who  were  not  rulers,  inflowed  into  the  population;  thus 
all,  ruling  tribes  and  others,  eventually  merged  into  the  people. 
Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  notices  this  process  as  a  prevailing  one  all- 
over  the  country.  He  says: — 

“In  this  place  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  long 

suspected  and  now  established  by  good  evidence,  that  the  foreign 

immigrants  into  Rajputana  and  the  upper  Gangetic  provinces  were 

not  utterly  destroyed  in  the  course  of  their  wars  with  the  native 

powers.  Many,  of  course,  perished,  but  many  more  survived,  and 

were  merged  in  the  general  population,  of  which  no  inconsiderable 

part  is  now  formed  by  their  descendants.  The  foreigners  uni- 

/ 

versally  yielded,  like  their  fore-runners  the  Sakas  and  Yueh-chi, 
to  the  wonderful  assimilative  power  of  Hinduism,  and  rapidly 
became  Hinduized.  Clans  or  families  which  succeeded  in  winning 
Chieftainships  were  admitted  readily  into  the  frame  of  Hindu 
polity  as  Kshatriyas  or  Rajputs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Parjhsirs  and  many  other  famous  Rajput  clans  of  the  north  were 
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developed  out  of  the  barbarian  hordes  which  poured  into  India 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
strangers  became  Gujai'S  and  other  castes,  a  little  lower  than  the 
Rajputs  in  the  scale  of  precedence,”30 

Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar’s  interesting  ancl  able  paper,  already  al¬ 
luded  to  above,  on  ‘‘Foreign  Elements  in  the  Hindu  Population,” 
gives  a  number  of  clear  proofs  leading  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Beginning  with  the  Greek  Menandros  (Menander,  Milinda),  who 
became  a  Buddhist,  and  several  Yavana  (Greek)  private  individuals 
who  had  become  converts  to  Buddhism  and  adopted  Indian  namec; 

also  a  Yavana-dHta  (a  Greek  ambassador)  who  became  a  Hindu  and  a 

/ 

Vaishnava,  Mr.  Bhandarkar  cites  instances  of  Sakas,  of  the  imperial 
dynasty  as  well  as  private  individuals,  having  been  converts  to 
Buddhism;  of  Kshatrapas  under  them  having  become  Bauddhas,  and 
two-Ushavadata  and  Rudradaman — having  adopted  Brdhmanism  and 
the  latter  having  married  a  Hindu  wife;  and  goes  on  to  show  that 
other  foreigners,  Abhiras,  Kushanas,  Maga  Brahmanas,  Haihayas, 
Hunas,  Gurjaras,  Maitrakas,  and  several  others  adopted  Hindu  or 
Bauddha  religions  or  mingled  with  the  Hindus  in  one  way  or  other. 
If  we  turn  to  ethnological  considerations  based  on  anthropo¬ 
metry,  we  are  informed  by  Risley,  in  bis  much 

The  ethnic  compo  criticized  work,  that31  the  dominant  influence 
sition  of  India.  ...  . 

in  the  formation  or  these  mixed  ethnic  types 

was  the  physical  seclusion  of  India,  involving  the  consequence  that 

the  various  invaders  brought  few  women  with  them  and  took  the 

women  of  the  country  to  wife;  and  that  to  this  rule  there  was  only 

one  exception,  viz.  the  first  wave  of  Indo1  Aryans.  The  reasons 

for  this  are  given  by  him;  he  says: — 

‘‘We  may  assume  for  our  present  purpose  that  the  ancestors 

of  the  Indo-Aryans  came  into  India  from  the  North-West,  and 

that  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  valley 

of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dravi- 

dians.  *******  We  find  no  traces  of  Dravidian  blood 


30.  “The  Early  History  of  India”,  P.  303  (Second  Edition). 

31.  “The  People  of  India,”  P.  266. 
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among  the  Indo-Aryans  of  to-day.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  when  the  Indo-Aryans  entered  the  Punjab  they  brought  their 
own  women  with  them,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
capturing  Dravidians  brides.  On  no  other  supposition  can 
we  explain  the  comparative  purity  of  their  type.”32 

Even  if  we  may  not  be  able  to  fully  endorse  these  definite 
conclusions,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  of  foreign  admixture  in  the 
ethnic  composition  of  India,  because  we  have  other  grounds  on 
which  to  base  the  same  conclusion,  as  we  have  already  seen  above. 
Accepting  this  view  in  its  broad  aspect,  then,  we  observe  that 
while  such  a  mingling  of  races  facilitated  the  mixture  and  new 
formation  of  the  local  language,  the  constantly  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country  Aid  not  give  much  scope  for  literature  to  flourish 
and  thrive,  except  during  periods  like  those  of  the  Solankis, 
especially  under  Siddharaja  and  Ivumarapala,  as  already  noticed 
before,  or  during  the  times  of  early  classic  Sanskrit  literature. 

The  Mussulman  We  sha11  now  cast  a  hurried  §lance  at  the 

period.  Mussalman  period  (A.D.  12  97  to  1760). 

This  period  of  over  four  centuries  and  a  half  is  divisible  into 
three  parts: — 

(I)  The  rule  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  a  little  over  a 
century  (A.D.  1297  to  1403); 

(II)  The  rule  of  the  Ahmedabad  kings,  nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters  (A.D.  1403  to  1573);  and 

(III)  The  rule  of  the  Mugal  Emperors,  i.e.  of  the  Viceroys 
under  them,  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  (A.D.  1573  to  1760). 

The  territorial  extent  of  Gujarat  during  these  four  centuries 
and  a  half  varied  greatly.  It  was  as  under: — 

In  the  14th  century — Jalor  in  the  North  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bombay  in  the  South,  and  from  the  Malva  and  Khandesh  hills 
in  the  East  to  the  sea  in  the  west. 

In  the  fir st -half  of  the  15th  century — Much  the  same  as  above. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century  and  in  the  first  quarter  of 


32.  “The  People  of  India.”  P.  49. 
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the  16th  century. — Large  portions  from  Khandesh  and  Malvfi  were 
added  to  the  former  territory. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  16th  century  A.D. — (1530  to  1573) . 

during  which  there  was  a  period  of  misrule . The  West  of 

Khandesh  and  the  North  of  Konkan  were  outside  the  Kingdom 
of  Gujarat. 

Lastly — under  the  arrangements  introduced  by  Alcbar  in 
A.  D.  1583 — more  lands  wer  restored  to  Malva  and  Khandesh. 

Later  on  Jalor  and  Sirobi,  in  the  North;  Dungarpur  and 
Bansvaclfi  in  the  North-East;  and  Alirajpur  in  the  East  were 
handed  over  to  Rajputana  and  Central  India;  and  there  remained 
then  the  present  day  prvince  of  Gujarat. 

Bird’s  History  of  Gujarat  (which  is  practica^y  a  translation 
of  Mirat-e-Ahmedi) — at  P.  110 — gives  a  list  of  Sarlars  (i.  e. 
districts)  and  parts  included  in  the  political  domain  of  Gujarat. 
It  contains  Judhpur  and  Jalor  and  Nagore  (in  Rajputana),  goes 
South  to  Bassein  in  and  Daman,  and  even  further  South  to  Danda- 
Rajpur  (in  Konkan);  and  in  the  East  and  North-East  includes 
Mulher  aud  Nandurbar  (in  Khandesh)  and  Dungarpur,  Bansvddd 
and  Sirohi. 

We  must  remember  here  that  this  territorial  extent  signified 
nothing  more  than  an  arrangement  of  political  geography,  not 
linguistic  topography  which  could  not  be  possibly  effected  by  such 
administrative  apportionments. 

In  viewing  the  history  of  the  Mussalman  period  we  must  bear 
in,  mind  the  half  a  century  of  political  disorder 
Conditions  affect-  (a.  D. 1707  to  1757)  which  followed  the  death 

ting  linguistic  de  ^urangzib.  During  this  period  the  Marathas 

velopment  during 

the  Mahomedan  found  thelr  opportunity.  We  shall  touch  the 
period.  Maratha  period  very  soon.  But  before  doing 

that  we  may  just  examine  the  conditions  affecting 
intellectual  and  linguistic  development  during  the  Mahomedan 
period.  It  is  note-worthy  that,  while  during  the  pre-Mohomedan 
period  the  foreign  races  intermingled  with  the  indigenous  ones  to 
such  an  extent  that  new  resultant  races  of  special  types  were 
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formed,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  formation  of  our  Prakrits' 
and  their  further  evolution,  the  case  was  different  during  the 
Mussalman  period.  Between  the  ruling  races  and  the  ruled 
there  was  not  that  intermixture  of  blood  and  racial  absorption 
which  marked  the  centuries  preceding  the  Mahomedan  rule.  I  do 
not  ignore  the  matrimonial  relations  into  which  the  Mugal 
Emperors  entered  with  some  of  the  Rajputs,  nor  the  several  con¬ 
versions  of  Hindus  to  Islam  which  have  given  us  communities  like 
the  Momins,  Khojas,  Bohoras  and  the  like.  But  they  are  peculiar 
social  formations  in  which  the  combining  elements  are  still  visible 
as  distinct  factors, -formations  quite  distinct  in  character  from  the 
racial  absorptions  of  the  previous  centuries.  Besides,  the  Mussal- 
m&n  formations  were  limited  in  scope,  whereas  the  previous  absorp¬ 
tions  affected  the  extensive  Hindu  social  fabric.  These  naturally 
influenced  the  language  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  that  phe¬ 
nomenon,  For  while  the  Mussalman  formations  were  in  a  way 
artificial  operations,  the  pre-Moslem  absorptions  were  in  their  nature 
evolutionary  processes.  The  result  was  that  the  only  influence  the 
language  of  the  ruling  Mussalmans,  viz.  Persian,  exercised  on  the  in¬ 
digenous  languages  and  literature  was  external,  and  not  organic.  3  3 
It  must  all  the  same  be  admitted  that  the  vernaculars  went  along  the 
road  of  evolutionary  formation-even  during  this  period,  unaffected 
in  their  organic  constitution  by  the  external  Persian  influence. 

During  this  period  certain  communities  such  as  the  Nagars, 
Kayasthas,  and  Brahma-Kshatriyas — members  of  which  communities 
filled  administrative  posts, — studied  and  mastered  the  language  of 
the  court,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  were  noted  as  Persian 
scholars  and  poets.  The  well-known  intellectual  and  literary 

33.  This  remark  is  subject  to  one  reservation:  the  wide  sound  of 
and  ®TI*  in  words  of  the  types  of  and  in  Gujarati,  although 

owing  its  rise  to  the  phonetic  conditions  existing  in  the  preceding  stages 
(Wf  and  where  the  accentuation  of  the  3T  and  the  presence  of  ^ 

and.  3  prepared  the  ground  for  this  sound,  found  a  stimulating  kinship  in 
the  foreign  sound  in  Arabic  and  Persian  in  words  of  the  types  of 
and  For  a  full  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Lecture  IV  infra . 
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pastime  called  bayt-bazi3 4  in  which  the  Nagars  and  perhaps  the 
other  two  communities  indulged  during  caste-dinners,  furnish  an 
index  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Persian  language  in  those 
communities.  Then,  again,  the  official  language  being  Persian 
throughout  the  provinces  it  naturally  threw  a  considerable  infusion 
of  Persian  words  into  the  language  of  administration  and  indirectly 
into  the  language  of  the  country  in  general.  Another  process  that 
came  into  play  was  the  indirect  influence  of  the  official  and  court 
language  on  the  language  of  the  bazaar,  the  masses,  wherein  natur¬ 
ally  words  frequently  got  altered  morphologically  through  the 
intellectual  limitations  of  the  people  and  other  circumstances  gene¬ 
rally  affecting  the  pronunciation  of  words.  It  was  this  process 
which  brought  into  existence  the  Urdu,  i.  e.  camp-language,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Persianized  the  vocabulary  (simply  the  vocabulary, 
be  it  noted)  of  the  language  of  the  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  morphological  alterations 
Phonetic  laws  af-  of  words  mentioned  just  now  were  governed  by 
f acting  changes  the  same  phonetic  laws  which  affected  the 
from  Persian  mtu  changes  from  Sanskrit  to  Prakrit  and  Prakrit 
to  Gujarati  words;  in  some  cases  the  laws  af- 

as  those  anecUug 

changes  from  Sans-  ^ecting  the  transition  from  Persian  were  similar 
frit  into  Praia; it,  to  those  affecting  the  transition  from  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit  into  and  Prakrit.  A  few  instances  picked  up  at 
Gujarat t.  random  may  illustrate  this  remark: — 

(l)  ( Vyatyaya ),  metathesis,  i.  e.  interchange  of  let¬ 

ters;  e.  g. 

Persian  (Arabic)  Gujarati  3PTTRH.  This  process 

is  noticed  by  Hemachandra  in  his  Grammar  at  VIII,  ii, 
116  to  124,  instances  whereof  are: 

Piakrit  sTT^IK^t  (which  gives  Benares,  from 

Sanskrit 

34.  The  game  consisted  in  one  guest  repeating  a  couplet  from 
Persian  poetical  works  and  another  reciting  another  beginning  with  the 
final  letter  of  his  predecessor’s  piece,  and  so  on,  till  the  chain  went  swing¬ 
ing  in  great  excitement. 
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Prakrit  from  Sanskrit  etc. 

This  process  also  governs  the  formation  of  (G.)  foilsj 
from  (S.)  fep3.35 

(2)  *WTT<JTi  *cRT:  (fa.  t*  is  a  rule  which 

accounts  for  a  number  of  vowel  changes.  And  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words  (as  3T^R  for 
etc.)  marks  a  characteristic  feature  in  Gujarati 
phonetics.  These  two  principle  are  found  to  work  in  the 
Gujarati  word  from  the  Arabic,  fT^f. 


(3)  A  peculiar  feature  of  Gujarati  is  the  wide  or  fafrT  sound 
of  and  in  certain  formations.  I  shall  deal  with  the 
principles  involved  in  these  formations  in  a  subsequent 
lecture.  Here  it  may  be  simply  stated  that  this  principle 
(which  operates  in  the  transition  of  words  from  Sanskrit 
or  Pr&krit  into  Gujardti)  is  found  to  operate  also  in  the 
case  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words  transmuted  into 


Gujarati;  e.  g. 

Arabic  or  Persian  Gujarati 


fa?  (  ^  ) 

V  (TO> 

¥  (to) 

&ca.  &ca. 

(Note-Only  in  3*R  (Arabic 
This  may  be  treated  as  an  exception). 


fa 

JR  (in  JRqi^^ft  &ca.) 
the  ^  in  *1  is  not  %*• 


35.  Sir  George  Grierson  in  his  “Linguistic  Survey  of  India”  (Vol. 

IX,  Part  II,  Page  331,  para  6.)  cites  the  word  amongst  words 

formed  by  applying  the  termination  5  (it,  it,  f).  This  is  obviously 
erroneous.  His  instance  of  (Kukdo)  a  cock  is  equally  wrong;  the 

is  as  internal  and  non-terminal  )  in  it  as  in  fel@- 

36.  I  have  on  purpose  written  31  with  a  Hl^f  as  I  have  to  denote 
the  wide  sound  by  an  inverted 
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In  words  like  (Pers.  (Pers.  ITT  (Pers. 

H?T)»  and  the  like  the  process  by  which  the  sound  of  is 

evolved  comprizes  a  few  internal  mutations  which  I  shall  deal  with 
at  the  proper  place  in  another  lecture. 

(4)  The  change  of  the  final  7  into  aft  (Masculine)  or  5 
(Neuter);  e.  g. 

Persian  or  Arabic  Gujardtl 


t 

*\ 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  words  without  such  final  syllable,  but  having 


only  a  consonant,  form  in  Gujarati  words  with  a  final  af;  thus: — 
Persian  or  Arabic  Gujardti 


r 

3TJT 

*N 


&  ca .  &  c  a  • 

This  feature  corresponds  to  the  principle  whereby  words 
ending  in  ar^;  in  Sanskrit,  turning  it  into  arc  in  ApabhramSa, 
become  words  with  a  final  in  Gujarati,  and  Sanskrit  words 
without  the  ^  termination  and  ending  in  a?  become  in  Gujardti 
words  with  a  final  a*;  e.  g. 


Sanskrit 

Apabhram^a 

Gujardti. 

*fcft 

5*fpp: 

spft 

is 

• 

etc.,  etc. 

fPJ 

37.  The  R  in  ^is  very  short;  it  almost  gives 

a  sound  like  ®TS\. 
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It  may  be  suggested  that  in  the  transition  from  Persian  and 
Arabic  into  Gujarati  there  must  be  a  similar  sound  formed 
imperceptibly  before  the  terminal  aft  or  (3)  is  formed. 

(5)  The  change  of  5T  to  ^  in  Gujarati;  e.  g.  ?I5?T  (P.)  to  JT'STT 

(G);  TTfft  (P.)  to  (G .);  (P-)  to  sfTsft  (G); 

fe^(P.)tof^ft  (G.);  %*(P.)to  ft?  (G.); 

(P.)  to  ftp*n3T.(G.);  et  cetera. 

Of  these  words,  fftsTR  appears  to  have  at  first  passed  through 
the  process  of  sqppf,  and  the  intermediate  step  thus  arrived  at 
being  f*TJTT5r,  the  final  51  is  changed  to  '3T  and  we  have  fftsTTST  as 
spoken  in  all  parts  of  Gujarat  except  Surat  and  Broach,  while  in 
this  latter  tract  the  final  5T  is  turned  into  *T,  and  they  have  the 
word,  firaw.  Ibis  is  not  accepted,  however  as  a  iista  form,  which 
is  determined  by  generality  of  usage  in  the  writing  and  speeeh 
of  educated  classes. 

This  principle  is  peculiar  to  the  relation  between  Persian  and 
Gujarati  as  the  Sir  (Z)  sound  is  foreign  toSanskrit  and  other  Indian 
languages. 

(6)  Misapprehension  of  sense  leading  to  a  wrong  word  being 
used;  e.  g. 

(Arabic)  (sing.),  (dual);  (Guj.)  rP;$U|. 

The  Arabic  means  “two  sides”,  whereas  jn  Qaja_ 

rati  is  used,  by  people  not  knowing  this  fact,  to  mean  3%-a  side. 

(This  case  does  not  affect  the  morphology  of  the  word;  but  is 
included  here  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  misapprehension). 


(7)  Aspiration  of  consonants-,  e.  g. 

Persian  or  Arabic  Gujarati. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  frequently  found  in  changes  from 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  into  Gujarati: — 

Sanskrit  Prdkrit  or  Apabhram^a  Gujarati. 

etc.,  etc. 

7-8 
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(8)  The  change  of  qi  to  H; 

Persian  or  Arabic  Gujarati. 

•THTJ 

This  change  is  noticed  in  Si.  He.  VIII— iv— 396  as  occurring  in 
Apabhram$a,  also  in  the  case  of  certain  words  in  Prakrit  (St. He. 
YIII-i-1823  8) 

It  also  occurs  in  Gujarati  formations  in  some  cases;  e.  g. 


Sanskrit 

Gujarati. 

WT: 

arfitw 

aiTH'JT  (in 

aftwra,  afmonfm,  &ca). 

etc.^ 

(9)  The  change  of  ?  or  3  (not  at  the  end  of  a  word)  to  3T;  e.  g. 

Persian 

Gujarati 

5*5 

(=a  bird) 

(f)-acock;39 

jttyt, 

&ca. 

This  change  is  largely 

prevalent  in 

the  transition  from  Sanskrit 

or  Prakrit  into  Gujarati:- 

-e.  g. 

Gujarati 

f^Tt  (Skr.),  m  (Prkr.) 

3RT 

(Skr.  &  Prkr.) 

rfS 

(Skr.)  \ 

fWf  (Prkr.)  J 

guy 

(Skr.)  ) 

(Prkr.)  J 

jyn 

(Skr.)  ) 

(Prkr.)  I 

&ca.  &ca. 

38.  viz.  q^<j5:-qqq£r, 

39.  A$  regards  the  change  of  meaning  cf  the  English  word ,  fowl, 

■which  originally  meant  any 

bird. 
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These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  extensive 
nature  of  the  operation  of  identical  or  similar  phonetic  principles 
in  the  transmutation  of  words,  whether  the  language  of  origin  be 
Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  on  the  one  hand  or  Arabic  or  Persian  on  the 
other.  We  know,  even  now  English  words  in  passing  through 
changes  while  coming  into  our  vernaculars,  follow  similar  phonetic 
laws.  For  instance,  agreement  (English)  becomes  in  our 

vernaculars,  and  here  we  see  the  operation  of  the  principle  that 
unaccented  initial  vowels  are  generally  dropped.  The  word  doctor 
becomes  with  Hindi-speaking  villagers,  thus  softening  the 

medial  simple  hard  ^  and  p  in  an  operation  very  common 

in  ApabhramSa. 

The  case  8f  Marathi  will  also  furnish  apposite  instances;  thus — 

(1)  3T  (Z)  in  Persian  is  changed  in  Marathi  to  — 

Persian  Marathi. 

IfPT  (as  in  ffirTr 

&ca.,  names  of  villages). 

(2) 

Persian  3[T?  3T5T 

Marathi 

(3)  A  soft  consonant  in  Persian  is  changed  to  a  hard  one  in 
Marathi 

Persian  Marathi, 

(in  names  of  villages  as  noted 
above); 

This  hardening  is  due,  in  the  first  case,  to  the  *T  coming  as  a 
final  consonant  (*[),  and,  in  the  second  case,  to  the  ^  (interchang¬ 
ed  with  p  as  noted  above)  sounding  as  a  pure  consonant  and  being 
followed  by  This  operation  is  well  known  in  the  rules  of 
sandhi  in  Sanskrit. 
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We  must  now  hurry  on  to  the  Maratha.  period  of  the  history 
The  Maratha  pe-  Gujarat.  The  Maratha  connection  with 

riod\  its  three  stages.  Gujarat  comprizes  the  following  periods: — 

I.  The  period  of  predatory  inroads  from  1664  to  1743  A.D., 
during  which  the.  Marathas  had  not  still  estiblished  them¬ 
selves  within  the  province; 

II.  The  period  of  mercenary  aid, — 1  743  to  1760  A.  D., 
during  which  the  Marathas,  interfering  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Mahomedan  officials,  lent  their  troops,  and  gra¬ 
dually  acquired  territory;  and 

III.  The  period  of  domination,  from  1760  to  1801  A.  D., 
during  which  the  Gayakvada’s  influence  was  occasionally 
greater  than  that  of  the  Peshvas. 

After  1802  A.  I),  the  Maratha  supermacy  disappeared  and 
the  paramount  power  practically  passed  on  to  the  British. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Maratha  period  history  was  made 
more  by  the  Government  and  its  delegates  than  by  the  people. 
The  interest  of  the  Marathas  in  Gujarat  was  simply  pecuniary. 
Sivaji’s  main  object  was  booty,  and  the  commercial  and  artizan 
population  suffered  most  in  consequence.  Rapidity  of  action 
being  his  aim,  Sivaji’s  visits  were  short  and  their  effects  transi¬ 
tory.  He  carried  away  booty  that  could  be  transported  by  his 
horsemen.  No  women  or  followers  accompanied  his  expeditions, 
and  he  took  no  prisoners  except  a  few  who  were  likely  to  pay  a 
heavy  ransom.  Women  and  cultivators  were  exempted  from 
capture.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Maratha  depredations, 
however,  the  expeditions  moved  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  and 
in  greater  force.  Booty  was  taken  to  the  Dakhan  in  carts  now, 
the  roads  and  passes  in  the  rear  being  guarded  by  the  Marathas. 

The  internal  dissensions  between  the  Pesliva  and  the  Maratha 
Dabh&de  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  detailed  mention.  They 
kept  up  the  unsettled  state  in  Gujarat  for  some  years,  till 
eventually  virtual  supremacy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
G&yakvdda.  Another  feature  to  be  noted  is  that  during 
their  sway  in  Gujarat  the  Marathas  had  to  recruit  their 
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soldiers  in  the  Konkan  and  the  Ghats,  the  warlike  tribes  as 
also  the  aboriginal  races  of  Gujarat,  for  several  reasons,  not 
furnishing  any  righting  material  to  the  army  of  the  Marathas.  The 
home  of  this  Maratha  army  was  always  the  Daklian,  and  for  many 
years  after  the  Marathas  established  themselves  in  Gujarat,  their 
army  regular  y  spent  the  rainy  season  in  their  native  country. 
Their  leade-s  also  stayed  as  much  as  possible  near  the  Court  in 
ike  Dakkan.  No  force  was  maintained  in  Gujarat,  sufficient  to 
grsoJidate  the  Maratha  acquisitions  there  into  a  manageable 
whole.  The  result  was  that  Maratha  domination  rapidly  dis¬ 
appeared  before  it  could  get  assimilated  into  the  system  of  the 
province:  a  thing  to  be  expected  under  conditions  wherein  the 
administration  of  the  province,  which  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
mother-country  of  the  rulers,  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
military  occupation  than  a  well-established  civil  government:  where¬ 
in  the  principal  actors  and  wielders  of  power  were  disunited  by 
internal  jealousies  and  dissensions;  wherein  the  central  authority 
itself  was  actuated  by  feelings  of  distrust  and  jealousy  towards 
the  administrators  on  the  spot;  wherein  these  feelings  as  well  as 
the  short-sightedness  of  the  local  authorities  came  in  the  way  of 
organizing  a  proper  government  from  the  system  already  existing, 
thus  making  the  administrative  arrangement  lifeless  and  inelastic, 
as  a  thing  imposed  on  a  foreign  people  from  outside,  and  not  as 
worked  into  them  from  inside. 

These  noticeable  features  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  or  absence  of  literary  life 
Unrecorded  influ-  ...  .  , 

ences  in  the  contact  and  activity  dunug  and  soon  after  this  period 

with  Marathas ,  as  of  Maratha  advent  and  supremacy.  There  were, 

affecting  the  langu-  jlowever  certain  institutions  during  this  period 

age  of  the  land.  _ 

which  unfortunately  the  writers  of  history  have 
not  troubled  themselves  with  noticing  but  which  are  useful  to  us 
in  our  present  study.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  system  of 
dak&hina  and  the  competitions  amongst  the  Sastris  connected 
therewith,  of  which  we  know  from  reliable  tradition  and  other 
sources.  These  competitions  were  the  cause,  direct  or  indirect, 
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of  many  impressions,  varied  in  strength  and  depth,  left  by 

the  Maratha  language  and  institutions  on  those  of  Gujarat. 

Sanskrit  learning  was,  at  one  stage  of  this  period  inseparably 

associated  with  the  Dakhan  Brahmana,  so  much  so  that  Gujarati 
/ 

Sastris  adopted  even  the  head-dress  of  the  Marathi.  Brahmanas, 
till  that  peculiar  turban  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  man:  of  learning, 
as  it  were,  and  it  has  now  come  to  be  the  head-dress  of  certain 
Brahmana  castes  in  Gujarat.  (Even  now  in  at  leasi  one  caste 
there  are  two  sorts  of  turbans  worn,  the  ordinary  Gujarati  tort 
(spherical  in  shape)  by  the  ordinary  section,  and  the  Dakhan  Brah- 
mana’s  turban  by  the  Sastri  and  Purani  class  amongst  them). 

This  was  but  a  small  indication  of  the  competitions.  These 
at  one  time  created  such  keen  rivalry  and  jealousies  that  the  Gu¬ 
jarati  and  Dakhani'Brahmanas  picked  holes  into  each°other,  even  in 
the  matter  of  the  way  of  pronunciation.  The  Dakhani  Brahmanas 
looked  down  upon  the  pronunciation  of  Sanskrit  by  the  Gujaratis 
as  corrupt  and  this  feeling  gave  birth  to  the  current  stanza: — 

3Tmt  Cm)  Si-dsfa  I 

5^011  §13  (STIC3)  *13:  II 

I  very  well  remember  how  keenly  this  feeling  was  resented 
by  the  late  Sastri  Vrajalal  Kalidas40  who  used  to  say: — 

“These  Dakhani  Brahamanas  accuse  us  of  corrupt  pronun¬ 
ciation;  ask  them  to  pronounce  the  vowel  they  are  sure  to 
sound  an  r  in  it.  Their  tongues  ought  to  be  pulled  out  for  that  !” 
(He  was  an  excitable  Sastri  in  his  days).  That  this  feeling  of 
mutual  jealousy  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  at  one  time  can  be 

40.  He  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  Vikrama  Samvat 
century,  having  died  on  Kartilca  Vadi  10th  V.  S.  1949  (  =  llth  Decem¬ 
ber  1892  A.  D.) — vide  his  life-sketch  written  by  Mr.  Tanasukharam  M. 
Tripathi,  published  with  Vai&eshik  Sara,  translated  by  the  said  Sastri, 
V.  S.  1954.  I  possess  a  letter  from  him  to  me  dated  V.  S.  1942,  Bha- 
drapada  Sudi  15,  from  his  native  village  of  Malataj  (Nadiad  Taluka, 
Kaira  Dist.)  where  he  passed  his  days  of  retirement.  He  says  in  this 
letter  that  he  was  60  years  old  then.  Thus  he  was  born  in  V.  S.  1882. 
I  am  driven  to  depend  on  this  calculation,  as  unfortunately  Mr.  Tana- 
sukh  Tripathi’s  sketch  does  not  give  the  year  of  the  Sastri’s  birth. 
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judged  by  the  fact,  told  me  by  an  old  Sdstri  years  ago,  that  the 
dress  of  the  Gujarati  women  formed  the  subject  of  comment  by 
the  opposite  community  and  a  reply  by  the  Gujarati  Sistris. 

I  mention  these  small  incidents  simply  to  mark  the  close 
literary  contact  during  this  period  between  the  two  communities. 
But  this  much  must  be  specially  noted:  that  it  was  confined  to  the 
°"’'''tnt  Pandit  class  and  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
Sanskrit jearnjng_  Reai  linguistic  contact  between  the  two 
veJaculars  came  about  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  but  amongst  the 
generality  of  the  population,  and  it  left  comparatively  very  limited 
impression  on  the  Gujarati  language.  The  reasons  can  be  traced 
in  the  rather  superficial  and  transitory  nature  of  the  contact 
between  the  two  races,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  summary  of  the 
Maratha  period.4  1  The  resnlt  was  that  stray  words  like  ^TITT^t4  2 
(the  name  of  a  particular  street  in  Ahmadabad)  still  survive  in 
Gujarati  as  marks  of  this  contact.  It  must  be  noted  that  certain 
words,  e.  g.  qfas43  (=a  washerman),  ^Tf44  (=a  liar,  etc.,) 
found  in  Gujarati  literature  of  periods  contemporaneous  with 
and  even  previous  to  the  Maratbas  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  such  words  came  into  Marathi  as  well  as  Gujarati 
independently  from  a  common  source,  viz.  the  DeSya  or  Prakrit 
language  of  earlier  days.  This  is  specially  indicated  by  the  fact 

41.  This  phenomenon  may  be  compared,  with  certain  modifications, 
to  the  fact  that  Greek  influence  on  India  was  but  temporary  and  super¬ 
ficial,  inspite  of  the  Greek  contact  lasting  from  Alexander’s  time  to  that 
of  Menander  (with  certain  interruptions)  and,  as  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith 
writes  (“The  Early  History  of  India,  P.  225,  2nd  Edition),  “the 
Greek  influence  rarely  touched  the  fringe  of  Hindu  civilization,  and 
was  powerless  to  modify  the-  structure  of  Indian  institutions  in  any 
essential  respect,”  This  applies  to  linguistic  influence  equally. 

42.  Sanskrit  fflfqfl:  becomes  (  by  Si.  He.  VIII— i— 230)  or 

It  is  just  possible  that  *fls[  came  from  the  former  into  Gujarati 
and  was  subsequently  lost,  and  from  the  latter  into  Marathi. 

43.  See  of  Samala  (V.  S.  18th  century),  stanzas  27  and  33 

%  «.  5}.  I,  page  341). 

44.  19th  century  passage,  See  Narmalco&a  P.  ^ 
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that  while  Marathi  has  qfe,  a  further  development  from  the 
original  deSya  word,  Gujarati  is  nearer  the  original,  which  is 
'ifolSt  (See  DeSi  NamcrMala  of  Hemachandra  Varga  VI,  St.  15). 
It  will  be  useful  to  examine  a  few  more  instances  at  this  place: — 

(a)  snf  (  —  mother).  This  word  is  known  to  Marathi,  but  not 

generally,  to  Gujarati;  only  is  a  few  cases  is  the  word  used  in 
Gujarati;  thus —  v 

( 1 )  ^  fT?  If  m  cfTTt  t 

qrc  fmtt. 

(2)  3Tt|  tr  ^  5T?|;4  5 

(3)  3TTf  is  used  amongst  the  Kathis  in  Kathiavada  in  Gre 
sense  of  ‘father’s  mother.’ 

Most  probably  3TTf  is  derived  from,  or  allied  to,  Sanskrit 

which  gives  3PTjTT  in  Prakrit  and  in  Marrthi.  Sauraseni 
and  Magadhi  as  also  Pali  would  give  3^*11 ;  which  also  may  be  the 
origin  of  3?t|.  (Cf.  Sanskrit  ®TT^  =  father-in-law,  as  in  (the 

term  addressed  to  a  husband  by  a  wife),  and  3TT?TT  =  mother-in'law). 

(4)  flbnf  or  is  current  in  modern  Gujarati  in  the 

sense  of  ‘mother’s  mother’  (^t  =  great  and  3?T?  =  mother) . 

(b)  is  used  amongst  the  Kathis  to  address  males  respect¬ 

fully.  This  must  be  in  the  sense  of  ^TT*?  or  more  probably 
^TTT.  The  word  ^TTT  is  from  Sanskrit  deSya 

connected  with  the  Dravidian — Appa  (^T^T),  meaning 
‘father’  (Kanarese  =  father).  The  primary  sense  being 
‘self’,  it  must  be  a  term  of  respect;  just  as  means  ‘self’ 
primarily  in  Gujarati  and  is  used  respectfully  in  sentences 
like  *H>ti  %  %  ?  (Is  the  ‘self’  inside  the  house  ?).  In 
Marathi  aruqx  |g  confined  to  proper  names  of  persons  (i.  e. 
in  nick-names),  e.  g.  3Tcqj  fTTfq,  stoojt  tfTtf  &ca. 

45.  by  Murari;  copy  of  the  Ms.  is  dated  V.  S.  1675. 

It  is  not  known,  says  the  Brihat  Kdvya  Doliana ,  where  Murari  came 
from.  Could  he  have  been  from  Kathiavada?  for  he  uses  the  expression 

ad  Wk  ttiWWt  qiftft  fiq. 

|.  q»T.  ft.  Aa  Vvs*. 

which  rifffSI  is  a  Kathiavadi  expression  for — “of  equal  age;”  though 
the  exact  expression  (Kathiavadi)  would  be 
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{I  am  told  of  the  joke  about  one  of  the  Kathi  Chiefs  who 
was^  given  the  title  of  C.  I.  E.  ( ),  whereupon  the 
Kathi  people  used  to  say:-“ — T^T^TctT  3TTtT  3TTf  cqr.”) 

(c)  *TT*T  =  (Marathi)  the  parting  of  the  hair;  in  modern  Guja¬ 
rati  called  *HT. 

Vallabba  Bhata  (  17th  century  A.  D.  )  has  in  his  <5rJRTTT;Tl 
Rt*r— 

*‘q(t  ¥TFT  TOT  w  tot  T  sW.” 

Another  has~ 

“?TT7T 

(d)  1  (Gu  jarati-modern)  tamarind  seeds. 

Marathi  has  =  tamarind;  from  Sanskrit  (  See 

AmaraJsjoda  ). 

This  word  is  seen  only  in  this  word,  ^HT^I  in  Gujarati,  for 
the  word  for  tamarind  is  $rfa$sT. 

(e)  35  = before  (from  Sanskrit  3^0  •  This  word  is  current 
even  in  present  day  Marathi,  but  not  in  Gujarati.  Yet  in  a 
Ms.  copy  of  TTUR  (Y.  S.  1699)  shown  to  me  by  Mr. 
Chhaganlal  V.Raval  (a  retired  Head  Master  of  Vernacular 
Schools)  of  Lunavada,  I  find  this  word  used  several  times.46 

I  may  here  note  the  tendency  even  during  present  times  with 
some  Gujaratis  in  Baroda  to  import  Marathi  words  unsuited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gujarati  language;  e.  g. 

(1)  'TH  for  ‘page’,  when  in  Gujarati  3R  would  signify  a 
‘beetle-leaf’  or  ‘the  leaf  of  a  tree’  generally; 

(2)  =  at  least;  which  is  quite  foreign  to  Gujarati; 

STI5R  9WTJ  35  5TI<?  R 

WR  (P.  7-2  11.  2-8). 

u  Jim  35  rt  q*  ir  eq  35  rr<i%  ssmlsr  11 

w  Re  3^  3  Re  qqe  ^  hr  ^  ftqe  qVr  im  qi^R 
qinii  (P.  4-2  11.  1  to  4). 

ilssi  r  e  *[!%  55  gjvrs  sri  fqme  r  pigH 

(P.  4-1,  1.  9). 

f3-R  it  qWR  gfe.  (P.  4-1,  1.  1). 

es  (?) 35  RRq  elfte  tw  iwKg  rr.  (p.  8-2, 11. 8-9'). 
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(3)  =ITJTW  =  discussion;  equally  foreign  to  Gujarati; 

(4)  ^55^55  =  agitation; 

(5)  =  strong.  etc. 

This  tendency  is  due  to  the  influence  of  official  correspond¬ 
ence  and  the  easy  receptivity  of  the  imitating  nature  of  a  certain 
class  of  people.  The  success  or  failure  of  such  words  attempting 
to  force  an  entrance  into  another  language  must  depend  on  (1)  the 
persistence  with  which  the  attempt  continues,  (2)  the  reality  or 
otherwise  of  the  need  for  such  words  in  the  receiving  language, 
and  (3)  the  intrinsic  suitability  or  unsuitability  of  such  words  to 
the  nature  of  the  receiving  language. 

I  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  post-Mar atha  period. 

Knowledge  about  the  course  of  linguistic  de- 
Pnst-Mardthd  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  o,  . 

period  ’  velopment  during  these  last  hundred  years  is 

within  easy  reach  of  every  one,  and  the  only 
factors  useful  for  our  inquiry  are  the  infusion  of  Portuguese  and 
English  words  into  our  vernaculars.  The  latter  are  so  well-known 
that  I  may  only  indicate  a  few  typical  instances: — 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.. 


The  Portuguese,  no  doubt,  came  into  India  at  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century  A.  D.  But  their  contact  with 

Infusion  of  words  r,  •  •  ,.  ,  ., 

„  „  J  Gujarat,  indirect  as  it  was,  exercised  a  filtrating 

j from  Portuguese. 

influence  on  the  Gujarati  language  during  later 
years.  A  few  instances  of  Gujarati  words  which  are  traceable  to 


Portuguese  origin  may  be  noted  here: — 
Gujarati. 

TPlft 


Portuguese. 
Alfonsa 
Pires 
Ananas4  7 
Cafe 


47.  Mr.  Krishnalal  M.  Javeri  derives  this  from  Persian  (rather 
Arabic)  “eye  of  the  people.”  (His  paper  on 

31®?!”  read  before  the  third  Gujarati  Sahitya  Parishad  at  Rajkot,  P.  H  R). 

This  derivation  (from  Arabic)  seems  artificial.  The  fruit  is  South 
Ameiican,  and  the  Brazilian  word  is  ananas ,  anessa ,  or  nanas,  first 
mention  being  Peruvian  ananas.  (Century  Dictionary). 
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Gujarati 

'rpft 
ipi 
WJTZT 
<T*TTf  48 

(From  “Influencia  do 


Portuguese. 

Caju 

Escritoria 

Padie 

Mesa 

Batata 

Tabaco 

Vocabulario  Portugues  em  Linguas 


Asiatioas”  by  Monsenhor  S.  Rodolfo  Dalgado).49 

I  shall  nosv  briefly  indicate  such  factors  as  form  part  of 
Historical  iuflii -  historical  influences  that  affect  the  evolution  of 
cnees;  inter-pro-  a  language,  with  special  reference  to  Gujarati. 
vincial  contact.  FText  after  contact  with  immigrant  races  which 

we  have  examii^d  at  some  length,  comes  interprovincial  contact,  i.  e. 
the  communication  between  one  province  and  another.  The  effect 
of  such  a  contact  on  the  formation  of  a  language  will  be  regulated 
by  the  stage  of  evolution  which  it  has  reached.  Thus,  while  on  the 
one  hand  during  the  past  centuries  when  facilities  for  travel  and 
communication  were  very  limited  the  influence  of  the  languages  of 
other  provinces  on  Gujarati  was  naturally  expected  to  be  limited 
also,  and  was  thus  limited,  on  the  other  hand,  although  during  the 
present  times  of  close  communication  and  rapid  travelling  facil  itie 
between  province  and  province  in  India  such  influence  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  strong,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for  during 
the  old  centuries  the  language  was  in  stages  of  progressive  phonetic 
formation,  whereas  now  it  has  arrived  at  a  sort  of  settled  morpho¬ 
logical  condition,  and  hence  the  only  effect  of  inter-provincial  con¬ 
tact  is  seen  in  translations  from  Bangali  and  Marathi  literature, 
and  occasional  importation  of  words.50  During  the  past  centuries 


The  Century  Dictionary  gives  Ananaz  as  Portuguese. 

48.  Some  people  derive  the  word  from  (  Skr.  )  and  claim  a 

great  antiquity  for  the  drug  as  indigenous  to  India.  I  reserve  my 
observations  on  that  point  for  my  next  lecture. 

49.  This  book  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria. 

50  Cf.  the  word  which  is  undoubtedly  imported  form  Bangali 

in  the  sense  of  “Sir” — a  sense  which  is  not  known  to  the  original  San- 
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communication  between  provinces  widely  apart  was  secured 
by  pilgrimages,  trade-connection,  inter-marriage  and  the  like. 
These  were  not  forces  strong  enough  to  secure  linguistic  unity  where 
such  did  not  exist,  and  where  some  sort  of  a  lingua  franca  served  to 
secure  mutual  understanding.  Where  such  was  the  case,  one  side  had 
perforce  to  acquire  the  language  of  the  other.  Want  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  occasionally  resulted  in  amusing  or  tragic  misunderstanding. 
There  is  a  story,  not  historical  but  typically  significant,  related  of 
a  Kanarese  wife  newly  wedded  to  a  Maratha  husband.  The  wife 
was  making  up  a  betel-leaf  patti  for  the  husband;  she  wanted 
to  know  how  he  would  like  to  take  the  chunam,  whether  applied 
on  the  leaf  or  separate  (as  many  people  in  the  Deccan  take  it). 
So  she  asked:  — ?  ( Yale  meU  ?)  i.  e.  Shall  I  apply  it  on  the 
leaf?”  (tJ^J  =  a  leaf,  ir^  =  upon).  The  husband,  innocent  of  his  wife’s 
mother-tongue,  thought  she  said: —  i.e.  “Yelli  was  dead.” 

(Yelli  was  the  name  of  this  man’s  sister).  He  answered  philoso¬ 
phically — ( Harrsattd )  i.  e.  ‘‘We  must  submit  to  the 
power  (^TtT[)  of  Hari  (God)”.  At  this  the  wife  burst  crying  and 
lamenting,  for  Hari  was  her  brother’s  name  and  *?tTT  (sattd)  in 
Kanarese  means  “is  dead.” 

The  traces  of  inter-provincial  communication  which  existed  in 

_  ,  ,  old  times  are  to  be  discovered  in  unexpected 

Traces  of  such  con¬ 
tact,  found  in  cer-  corners  of  linguistic  domain.  A  couple  of  in- 

tain  words;  stances  may  throw  light  on  this  aspect.  Thus, 

(G.)  (Kan.)  WQr(j  in  Gujarati  lights  up  the  whole 

history  of  trade  relations  between  Gujarat  and  the  Malabar  coast 
which  is  the  source  of  production  of  that  article  (cardamom).  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  product  of  Kanara  District,  and  its  name  in  Kanarese 
is  wfc.  The  Hindi  is  and  the  Marathi  355^tt(^T)  has 

nothing  in  common  with  it  except  the  first  part  which  may  be 
from  Sanskrit  The  in  Gujarati  ^35^  and  Hindi  can¬ 

not  be  accounted  for  by  the  Sanskrit  It  can  only  be  explained 

skrit.  It  is  distinctly  a  characteristic  Bangali  coining.  I  know  per¬ 
sonally  how  this  Avord  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Narayana 
Hemaehandra  (a  most  voluminous  translator  from  Bangali)  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  howT  it  caught. 
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by  the  in  ^  and  ^  being  phonetically  allied  and  converti¬ 
ble,  especially  when  I  follows  the  35.  Further,  in  Kanarese 

can  be  analyzed  into  ?If<5 (  =  1.  rice;  2.  any  grain  resembling 
rice,  3.  husked  grain).  This  srff?  seems  to  be  an  altered  form  of  the 
Tamil  in  which  is  the  Tamil  for  (Kanarese). 

Another  form  of  the  word  given  me  is  *ITv53Rt{Sj,  ^nftf  meaning  “a  raw 
fruit’’  in  Tamil,  as  it  also  does  in  Kanarese.5  1  It  is  very  probable 
that  Sanskrit  was  formed  from  the  Dravidian  or  3TH5,  as  car¬ 
damom  is  a  Dravidian  product;  and  the  ^  in  Gujarati  and 
in  Hindi  indicate  a  reversion  to  the  Sanskrit  or  a 

cross  formation  between  the  Sanskrit  and  Kanarese  *TT3%. 
Finally,  the  gender  of  ^55^!  in  Gujarati  is  really  neuter;  only 
through  ignorance  and  the  false  appearance  of  the  final  t  (generally 
found  in  words  of  the  feminine  gender)  it  is  that  many  people  use 
it  in  the  feminine  gender.  This  conforms  with  the  Kanarese 
wherein  all  inanimate  things  are  in  the  neuter  gender. 

Then,  take  the  game  of  which  in  one  variety  has  for 

computing  the  scores  the  terms  These  are 

really  from  Kanarese  words  meaning  ‘one,’  ‘two,’  ‘three,’  ‘four.’ — 
(^f=one+afi£=to  bind),  qf  (=two),  (=three),  (=four). 

'O  -O 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  variety  of  the  game  travelled  along  the 
coast  northwards  as  far  as  Surat,  for  in  Gujarat  proper  the  game  is- 
played  in  a  different  variety  and  with  different  scorewords.  The  game 
with  the  Kanarese  words  has  also  travelled  inland  into  the  Deccan. 
Finally,  a  different  historical  fact  affecting  our  language  may 

.  ,,  be  noted.  It  does  not  concern  the  morpholo- 

Anthropohgicai 

light  thrown  hg  SJ  of  any  words  as  much  as  the  anthropological 
single  words ,  and  side  of  the  country  and  its  history,  as  stored  up 

their  derivation ;  in  a  single  word.  I  have  in  mind  one  particular 

(G .)  (M.)  wor(j; — (oc?a)  which  signifies  a  particular 

(Kan-)-  wandering  tribe  of  earth-diggers,  diggers  of  wellr 

and  tanks.  A  similar  tribe  is  known  in  the  Maharashtra  (Deccan)  as 
(Vaddar)  or  ( Vadar ).  It  is  common  for  3  and  to  be  inter- 

51.  I  owe  all  this  various  information  to  two  friends  who  are 
familiar  with  Tamil  and.  Kanarese. 
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changed  between  Marathi  and  other  languages  (even  3?  and  are 

so  changed  to  T  as  in  Marathi=3T3u  (Gujarati),  a  razor,  in 

for  is  =}fjR  with  the  Kunbi  class  in  the  Deccan): 

e.  g.  is  SFiM?  in  Marathi,  while  3Tp55^  is  amongst  the 

Maratha  villagers. 

This  explains  the  ^  in  But  whence  the  superfluous- 

looking  X  ?  We  have  to  go  further  south  for  the  origin  of  this 
little  X.  In  Kanarese  is  the  word  for  a  digger  of  this  kind; 

they  are  either  (=  diggers  of  JP^J^earth)  or 

(diggers  of  =f»^=stone).  The  plural  of  3TTf  in  Kanarese  would.be 
3T)?f;0  2 .  This  may  easily  drop0  3  the  final  short  3  and  be¬ 
come  sitfD  in  Marathi,  and  the  ?!  get  merged  into  the  word 
itself,  losing  its  terminal  character,  by  mere  misapprehension.0  4 
This  state  of  things  is  specially  due  to  the  fact  that  in  mentioning 
one’s  caste  or  tribe  people  use  the  word  expressing  the  caste  or  tribe 
in  theplural;  thus: — Kanarese  sftf  ? — (what  caste  are  you  ? 

Lit.  “you  of  whom  ?”);  the  answer-even  if  the  speaker  is  alone- 
wouldbe  “siTf  (“we  are  Haviks”);  Gujariti-1'^  ariforqi”; 

“we  are  Vanias.”  A  Mussalman  cultivator  at  Tadas  (Tk.  Hubli, 
Dist.  Dharwar)  told  me,  on  being  asked  his  tribe, — that  he  was 
%*PTT  (plural  of  Sekh).  Compare  Holeyar  current  as  a  base 

word  meaning  Mahar  or  Iloleya  and  Holey aru  (plur.)  in  Kanarese. 

52.  In  Tamil,  etc.  also  it  seems  'to  be  An  article  in  the 

“East  and  West”,  1908  A.  D.,  Page  56  on  a  description  of  a  fair  at 
Tirupathi,  has: — “The  bearers  (of  doolies)-who  are  all  oddars  (or  dig¬ 
gers)  by  caste  in  this  part  of  the  country.”  Mark  the  double  plural — 
unconsciously  used-in  oddars;  the  r  itself  being  a  Tamil  plural  and  the 
*  an  English  affix.  Compare  the  bad  use  of  the  plural  terminations  in  a 
mixed  way  made  by  many  Bombay  people,  as  in  — 

‘Ladies’+^f  Guj.  plural  affix;  ‘fellows'+^H  Gujarati  plural  affix;  I  once 
heard  a  Parsi  gentleman  speak  of  f^iGT  (  =  a  rav)-Gujaratt,+s, 

English  affix+W,  Gujarati  affix. 

53.  To  be  accurate,  the  S  turns  into  V. 

54.  Cf.  where  «!!*](  is  the  Kanarese  genitive  of  HRti 

(plur.),  the  plural  being  HRl*?  because  of  (the  snake)  being  an 
object  of  worship. 
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Now  it  is  significant  that  these  names  site  (Guj.),  or  aw* 
(Marathi)  and  (-^)  (Ivanarese  and  other  Dravidian  langua¬ 
ges)  should  be  so  allied,  and  this  apparent  affinity  is  explained  by 
the  wandering  habits  of  the  tribe.  It  is  possible  that  the  Oda 
tribe  originally  came  from  the  Dravidian  country  (South  India), 
as  this  history  of  the  name  indicates.  This  theory  fits  in  with  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Oda  beauty  with  whom  Siddharaja  Jaya- 
sinha  fell  in  love, — Jasama  OiWTT),  the  via  (Hi)  of  which  can  be 
best  accounted  for  by  the  Dravidian  form  YaSamma. 

*■  Mabel  Duff,  in  her  “Chronology  of  India”  (P.  106)  states 
that  Rajendra  Chola  (1002  A.  D.)  numbers  amongst  his  conquests 
“the  country  of  the  Oddas  or  Odras — i.  e.  Orissa*”  (Epigraphia 
Indica  IV,  68?  Inscriptions:  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine, 
V.  41;  Archaeological  Survey  S.  India,  iii,  68,  95,  100,  142;  iv. 
77,  ff.).  Could  these  be  the  same  as  Odas,  Vaddars  ?  If  so,  and 
if  Orissa  is  the  same  as  the  Chola  country,  the  language  of  that 
part  could  not  be  Dravidian,  as  Uriyii  is  an  Aryan  language. 
Again,  could  Odra  be  identical  with  Andhra  ?  Andhra  is  shown 
n  Joppen’s  ‘Historical  Atlas  of  India’  in  Alexander’s  time  wherei 
modern  Orissa  is,  and  in  the  2nd  century  A.  D. 'where  the  present 
time  Central  India  is.  Apte,  in  his  Dictionary,  identifies  Andhra 
with  modern  Telingana,  which  bordered  on  Kalinga  (which  in 
the  2nd  century  A.  D.  is  placed  where  the  present  day  Orissa  is). 

Hemachandra,  in  his  DeSrnuma-mala,  I — 85,  gives  as 
meaning  This  would  well  accord  with  the  theory  that 

the  name  (as  shown  by  the  Kanerese  terms  and  ) 

indicated  the  profession  of  the  class  primarily.  It  is  possible  also 
that  they  gave  their  name  to  the  countries  they  settled  in,  if 
they  did  so,  considering  their  migratory  habits  in  the  present 
time.  Markandeya,  in  his  Prah-it-Sarvasva ,  gives  as  a 

Prakrit  language  of  Andhra  de$a.  All  these  materials  furnish 
sufficient  food  for  investigation;  but  the  main  point  which  I  wish 
to  indicate  remains  unaffected,  viz.  the  light  occasionally  thrown 
by  single  words  in  their  linguistic  concatenation  on  the  anthropo¬ 
logical  side  of  a  country’s  history. 
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Occupation  of  lead¬ 
ing  <• lasses  of  the 
population ,  as  af' 
feeling  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  language 
and  literature . 


Lastly,  I  may  indicate  the  action  of  another  force  on  the 
formation  of  language  and  literature,  viz.  the 
occupation  of  the  leading  classes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  country.  Thus.  Shihir,  warfare, 
nautical  life,  etc.  being  restricted  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  people  of  Gujarat,  especially 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  history,  and  the 
connection  of  this  small  fraction  with  literature  and  linguistic 
development  being  very  insignificant,  the  Gujarati  language  exhi¬ 
bits  a  paucity  or  absence  of  words  peculiar  to  these  occupations 
in  life.  The  result  is  that  such  words,  expressions  and  proverbs 
are  relegated. — limited  as  their  existence  is,  —  to  dialects  of  small 
and  uncultured  classes.55  Thus,  the  names  of  the  different 
varieties  of  birds  are  extremely  few  in  Gujarati;  words  connected 
with  mountain  life  would  be  a  rarity;  and  several  words  used  by 
nautical  people  are  importations  from  foreign  languages  to  all 
appearance.  Such  are  the  words: 

(^Tf)  =  to  hoist, 
arifon  (^Tf)  =  to  lower. 

=  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  or  a  tidal  river. 

The  last  word  is  from  the  Marathi  (TP^T),  in  common  use 
in  the  Konkan  districts,  which  abound  in  creeks  and  such  rivers;  while 
the  first  two  words,  in  daily  use  amongst  the  Khaldsis,  may  have 
come  from  Arabic  or  Portuguese  sources — a  point  which  requires 
investigation  and  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  investigate  yet. 
These  observations  are  enough  and  we  may  now  go  on  to 
(B) — Geographical  conditions  as  acting  on  the 
evolution, of  language  and  literature.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  Gujarati.  The  Geographical 
boundaries  of  Gujarat  are  well  known; 


Geographical  con¬ 
ditions. 


55.  This  fate  has  overtaken  other  vernaculars  too,  wherever  the 
intellectual  field  has  been  the  monopoly  of  higher  classes.  An  instance 
in  point  may  be  given.  Some  time  about  1893-4  A.D.  I  asked  a  Havik 
Brahmana  in  N.  Kanara  what  the  name  of  a  particularly  charming 
singing  bird  was.  His  answer  was  significant: — “How*  should  we  know? 
We  are  Brahmanas  !” 
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North — As  far  as  Disa-(touching  the  southern  limits  of  Marwar), 
East — The  eastern  limits  of  Mahikantha  and  western  limit  of 
Khandesh, 

South — Konkan,  beginning  from  Daman, 

and  West — The  Arabian  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Kachcha,  and  the  RanA 
of  Ivachcha. 

As  noted  behind,5 6  these  limits  have  bounded  the  province 
since  the  time  soon  following  the  end  of  the  16th  century  A.D. 
During  the  centuries  preceding  that  time  the  limits  were  varying, 
but,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the  arrangements  were  simply  ad¬ 
ministrative.  During  the  earlier  centuries  the  linguistic  area 
marked  by  a  common  language  was  more  extensive  including 
Rajputana  in  &s  scope. 

At  present,  and  during  the  last  two  centuries  at  any  rate,  the 
linguistic  partitions  of  Gujarat  have  been  as  under: — 

I.  Gujarat  proper,  comprizing  the  districts  of  Ahmedabad, 
Kaira,  Panch  Mahals  and  the  Baroda  territory  in  and 
about  these  districts. 

II.  Kathiavad,  i.  e.  the  whole  peninsula. 

5  7 II I.  South  Gujarat,  comprizing  the  districts  of  Broach  and 
Surat. 

(Note:— The  Bhil  outskirts  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the 
East  and  North-East  of  Gujarat  mnst  be  noted  as  the  country  of 
Bhil  language). 

This  area  of  the' province  generally  consists  ol  plain  country, 
free  from  mountains  and  forests,  and  has  very  little  sea-board 
except  in  parts  of  the  west  (Kathiavacla  and  Surat).  Hence, 
peculiar  names  of  certain  birds  and  animals,  features  of  the  hills 
and  the  sea,  etc.  are  generally  missing  in  the  literature  of  Gujarat. 

56.  See  Pp.  43-44  supra. 

57.  These  partitions  are  indicated  on  broad  lines  only.  Minor 
shades  are  capable  of  being  marked  off  by  distinguishing'  the  languago 
peculiar  to  Charotar  (the  portion  of  Gujarat  lying  between  the  Vfttrak 
and  Mahi  rivers)  i,  that  peculiar  to  North  Gujarat  about  Pfttana,  and  again 
that  peculiar  to. .the  frontier  tract  about  Palanapur. 

9 
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The  physical  geographical  conditions  leaving  their  effect  on 
the  physique  and  habits  of  the  people  also  affect  the  phonetic 
features  of  a  language.  Thus,  in  Gujarati  the  strong  5  of  Hindi 
is  missing,  as  a  result  of  the  strong  physique  and  lung-power  of 

the  Hindi-speaking  races,  contrasted  with  the  inferior  physique  and 
power  of  the  Gujaratis. 

(Note: — Two  sounds  of  f  are  mentioned  in  the  Paniniya 
Sikshd, — and  These  may  perhaps  correspond  to  the 

strong  and  weak  h  sounds  in  Gu jar iTti 5  8 ,  though  there  appears 
some  slight  distinction). 

Similarly  the  i*  and  3^  sounds  in  Hindi  which  correspond  to 
the  3T  and  3ff  of  Gujarati  mark  a  more  powerful  vocal  capacity 
in  the  North  Hindustan  people  than  that  of  the  Gujaratis. 

Then,  the  accentuation  of  words  which  is  noticeable  in  Upper 
India  and,  to  some  extent  and  in  a  different  form,  in  Kathiavada, 
is  missing  in  the  language  of  Gujarat  proper  and  South  Gujarat. 
This  accent  is  not  the  Yedic  accent,  but  a  sort  of  emphasis  and 
stress  peculiarly  marking  certain  syllables  in  words.  This  condi¬ 
tion  also  is  the  result  of  difference  in  sturdiness  of  physical  con¬ 
dition,  the  weaker  Gujaratis  having  lost  their  accentuation,  with- 
the  loss  of  physical  robustness. 

These  cursory  remarks  are  enough  under  this  head.  The  last 
head  (C),  Phonetic  forces,  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  special  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  next  Lecture. 


58.  Gujarat!  does  possess  these  two  sounds,  the  weak  aspirate  being 
found  in  tadbhava  words  generally.  I  shall  touch  this  question  in  a 
subsequent  lecture. 
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LECTURE  III 

Phonetic  Forces  Affecting  Language 

As  promised  at  the  end  of  the  last  Lecture,  we  now  examine 
the  phonetic  forces  which  direct  the  morphological  course  and 
constitution  of  a  language.  This  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  our 
subject.  I  shall  first  indicate  a  few  general  principles  which 
govern  phonetic  formations  and  mutations,  and  also  the  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  study  of  linguistic  development. 
I  take  up  the  latter  first.  At  the  outset  and  as  indicating  a 
general  outlook  on  this  question,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
great  principles  enunciated  in  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  paper  on  “The 
Critical,  Comparative  and  Historical  method  of  Inquiry,”  (A 
lecture  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church  College 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay  on  31st  March  1888).  It  will  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  reproduce  them  fully  here.  I  mention  them  here  only  to 

Principles  to  l e  mar^  Uiey  eilPPly  atmosphere  in 

observed  in  the  which  the  principles  I  am  just  going  to  deal 

study  of  linguistic  ^vi  tb  have  grown  and  acquired  vitality.  (I 

development.  .  ,,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

append  at  the  end  of  this  lecture  a  Note  giving 

pertinent  extracts  from  the  pamphlet.)  To  come  to  these  principles 
at  once,  then,  the  first  one  I  would  recommend  is 

I.  JJIST  OPT  CAL  CONSISTENCY. 

By  this  I  mean  that  every  attempted  derivation  of  'a  word 
should  be  consistent  with  facts  arrived  at  independently  by  history. 
Failure  to  respect  ttiis  principle  will  lead  us  into  error.  Take  for 
instance  the  word  cHTfiJ  (Gujarati).  I  have  indicated  in  my  last 
lecture  its  derivation  from  the  Portuguese  ! tabaco and  promised 
to  examine  a  fictitious  etymology  claimed  for  it.1  This  artificial 
derivation  is  from  (Sanskrit).  Now,  the  facts  established 

by  history  are- that  tobacco  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from 
America  in  1559  A.  D.2  and  into  India  by  the  Portuguese  after 

1.  See  P.  59  supra ,  text  and  footnote  48. 

2.  Tobacco  was  found  in  smoking  use  amongst  the  American 
Indians  at  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  In  1559  A.  D.  a 
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their  arrival  here  at  the  end  of  the  lGth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  If,  then,  the  derivation  from  Sanskrit  is  accepted,  it 

clashes  with  these  historical  facts;  and,  unless  there  are  good 
grounds  to  disprove  these  historical  facts,  we  must  refuse  to 
accept  the  fictitious  derivation.  I'notice  an  attempt  to  disprove 

Mr  Canapali  ^'S  ^^s^orJr’  by  Mr.  Gfanpati  Ray,  Librarian 

R(jy'»  contention  in  Bengal  National  College  Library.  He  has 

favour  contributed  two  articles  to  the  ‘Indian  Anti* 

examined.  ,  .  ,,  .  T 

quary,  one  in  June  1900  and  the  other  in  Janu* 

ary  1911.* *  3  He  contends  that  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  is  wrong 
in  holding  that  tobacco  was  first  brought  into  India  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese.  His  grounds  are: — 

(a)  That  an  earthen  JiuMa  was  found  in  4he  ruins  of  the 
Sarnath  monasteries  which  can  be  referred  to  the  3rd 
century  B.  C.  to  the  12 th  century  A.  H. 

(b)  That  Bana  (7th  century  A.  D.)  in  his  Kadambari, 

speaks  of  i*  e.  smoking  cigar. 

(c)  That  Charaka  (between  the  1st  Century  B.  C.  and  the 
3rd  Century  A.D.),  Su^ruta  (6th  Century  B.  C.,  being 
Court  physician  to  Kanishka4)  and  Vagbhata  (625  A.D.) 
— all  describe  vLJT=fTrf  and  the  process  of  making  a  hulla. 


Spanish  physician  first  brought  a  small  quantity  to  Europe.  Then  it 
spread  into  France,  Italy,  and  finally  in  1585  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
Ralph  Lane  brought  it  with  smoking  implements  and  handed  them  over 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

(The  Century  Dictionary,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica). 

3.  The  ‘Indian  Antiquary’  June  1909,  p.  176,  and  January  1911 
pp.  37ff. 

4.  Kanishka’s  period  is  the  2nd  Century  A.  D. — see  Vincent  A, 
Smith’s  ‘Early  History  of  India’  (2nd  edition),  P.  239. 

Mabel  Duff’s  ‘Chronology  of  India’  puts  his  coronation  in  A.  D.  78. 

But  the  6th  Century  B.  C.  is  evidently  erroneous.  .1  have  given 
the  dates  above  just  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ray. 

A  perusal  of  the  several  contributions  in  the  J.R.A.S.,1913  A.D. 
on  the  date  of  Kanishka  will  show  that  none  of  the  eminent  scholars 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  places  Kanishka  as  far 
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(d)  That  the  SJcanda  Purdna  (which  existed  long  before 
the  7th  Century  A,  D)  has  an  indictment  against  the 
evils  of  smoking. 

and  (e)  That  Visftnusiddhdntasdruvali  speaks  of  and  the 

merits  of  'JS'TR. 

Now,  the  great  flaw  in  all  these  grounds  is  that  none  of  them 
tells  us  what  drug  was  smoked,  and  thus  any  argument  based  on 
them  must  prove  inconclusive.  Nay,  as  Mr.  Ray  himself  tells  us, 
the  SJcanda  Purdna  mentions£fHTR5  ( tamala )  as  the  drug  smoked, — 
quite  a  different  article  from  tobacco.  Considering  that  tamdla  is 
a  well-known  tree,  while  tobacco  is  a  plant  which  throws  up  leaves 
hardly  a  conple  of  feet  or  so  above  the  ground,  it  is  really  sur¬ 
prizing  to  fincfMr.  Ganapati  Ray  boldly  claiming  (Ind.  Ant.  1911, 
P.  40,  cols,  1-2)  ...  that  “the  Sanskrit  word  tamralcuta  (rWfjS) 
and  its  cprruption,  the  Bengali  rRJTIf  ( tdmdlcu ),  are  the  same  as 
the  word  ( tamdl )  occurring  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Slcanda~Purdna .”  And  I  fail  to  see  any  point  in  his  assertion 
“that  this  very  tamdl  leaf  is  prescribed  as  a  medicine  for  head 
diseases  in  the  old  medical  works.”  Surely  tamdla  could  be  so 
prescribed  without  being  identical  with  tobacco. 

back  as  the  6th  century  B.C..  The  oldest  date  assigned  to  him  is  58 
B.C.,  or  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.C. 

Does  Mr.  Ganapati  Ray  put  Kanishka  (who  admittedly  flourished 
four  centuries  after  Buddha)  before  or  side  by  side  with  Buddha  whose 
nirvima  is  placed  by  Rhys  Davids  in  412  B.C.,  by  Fleet  in  482  B.C.  and 
by  V.  Smith  in  487  B.C.?  Or  is  sixth  century  in  Mr.  Ray’s  article  a 
misprint?  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Ray,  has  erroneously  placed  SuSruta  in  the 
place  of  Charaka  whom  Buddhistic  tradition  assigns  the  place  of  court 
physician  to  Kanishka.  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Hoernle  on  whose  “Medi¬ 
cine  of  Ancient  India’’  Mr.  Ray  relies  for  these  dates  has  founded  his 
conclusions  as  regards  the  chronology  of  SuSruta  and  others  on  very 
slender  and  weak  evidence.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  this  point,  first, 
because  Dr.  Hoernle  himself  admits  at  the  outset  that  “there  still  exists 
very  great  incertitude  with  respect  to  their  (i.  e.  works  and  authors  on 
Indian  Medicine)  absolute,  and  to  some  extent,  to  their  relative  dates.”; 
and  secondly,  because  the  present  point  is  more  or  less  irrelevant  to  the 
main  issues  dealt  with  by  me  in  the  text  above. 
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But  Mr.  Ray  also  relies  on  the  Euldrnava-taMra 
which  names  as  smoking  drugs  ^3^ — and 

The  word  Hiy^.4  amongst  these  is  taken  by  him  to  mean  tobacco. 
Is  there  any  basis  for  this  meaning  ?  The  Amarko^a  does  not 
give  the  word,  and,  according  to  one  view,  Amara  flourished  about 
the  11th  Century  of  the  Christian  era.  However,  we  may  accept 
that  was  a  smoking  drug,  and  also  we  may  not  trouble 

ourselves  about  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  passage  in 
Kuldrnava-tatitra ;  but  the  identification  of  with  tobacco 

cannot  be  justified,  For  the  greatest  objection  to  this  derivation 
of  (Guj.),  (Guj.  and  Bangiili),  exists  in  phonetic 

improbability.  The  word  can  become,  in  its  Prakrit  or 

modern  vernacular  form  either  or  or  or 

but  in  no  case  can  the  final  4  (or  ?)  be  elided.  It  would 
be  against  all  known  rules  of  phonetics.  It  is  also  worthy,  of  note 
that  although  the  various  so-called  conflicting  meanings  of  the 
word,  tobacco ,  divide  themselves  under  three  heads — (l)  tho  name 
of  the  plant,  (2)  the  name  of  the  island  or  province  from  which 
it  came  and  (3)  the  name  of  the  pipe  or  tube  used  in  smoking 
the  drug,  the  probability  is  that  the  last5 6  meaning  was  the  real 
one  and  European  travellers  easily  misunderstood  it  as  the  name 

5.  The  retention  of  35  is  really-  doubtful.  Philology  is  a  science, 

and  therefore  it  is  very  jealous  of  its  details.  It  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  smallest  detail.  A  wrell  recognized  basis  of  all  philological  deriva¬ 
tion  is  that  every  member  of  a  word  must  be  accounted  for,  either  in  the 
word  of  origin  or  in  the  derived  word,  as  also  in  the  intermediate  steps. 
It  is  thus  that  could  not  give  ^55^,  the  ^  remaining  unaccounted 
for,  and  is  accepted  as  .  the  source-word.  This  principle  mates 

Mr.  Beames  raise  a  query  as  to  the  =3  in  remaing  unex¬ 
plained  in  the  fanciful  derivation  given  by  himself,  (See  his 

Vol.  I,  Pp.  343,  276,  also  Vol.  Ill,  P.  65).  In  the  present  case  35  in  the 
derived  word  and  S  in  the  source-word  remain  unaccounted  for. 

6.  The  Encyclopoodia  Britannica  accepts  this  last  meaning  alone. 
It.states  that  the  name  tobacco  did  not  originally  signify  the  drug  or 
plant,  but  came  to  be  applied  to  the  plant  and  the  drug  from  a  peculiar 
instrument  used  for  inhaling  its  smoke  by  tho  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola 
(San  Domingo).  It  was  a  Y-shaped  hollow  wooden  tube,  the  tw-o  ends 
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of  the  drug  itself.  This  itself  would  be  fatal  to  the 
theory.  Equally  fatal  would  bej^e  second  meaning,  viz.  the  drug 
being  named  after  the  place  of' its  origin.  Again,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  in  India  and  tobacco  in  far  off  distant 

South  America  should  resemble  each  other  phonetically  even  in  a 
way.  Such  similitude  would  be  possible  in  the  case  of  words 
connected  with  simple  and  primitive  household  life,  such  as  ma,  pa 
&ca,  but  not  in  the  case  of  words  expressing  articles  incidental  to  a 
comparatively  higher  stage  of  human  evolution.  We  need  not 
consider  the  possible  argument  that  there  may  have  been  commu¬ 
nication  between  ancient  India  and  America  and  that  may  account 
for  the  community  of  this  smokiug  article  between  the  two 
continents,  {’or  it  rests  on  unscientific  methods  of  reasoning. 
But  even  if  that  possibility  is  accepted?  the  phonetic  difficulty 
noted  above  is  a  fatal  bar  to  the  derivation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  a  result  of  being  a  comparatively  recent  foreign  importation, 
various  artificial  Sanskrit  forms  for  the  word  have  been  coined, 
viz.  and  rHTHf  as  in  W  7 

This  much  is  sufficient.  The  next  principle  I  recommend  is 
IT  Distrust  of  ex-  II.  DISTRUST  OF  MERE  EXTERNAL 
ternal  Similarity.  SIMILARITY  OF  SOUND. 

This  warning  is  very  necessary,  for  we  are  very  often  tempted 
to  be  misled  by  external  similarity,  (l)  The  word  just  now 

discussed  is  one  of  several  instances  of  this  kind.  Some  other 
instances  may  be  given  to  illucidate  this  principle: — 

(2)  snfaT— from  and  (Sanskrit). 

of  the  forks  were  inserted  in  the  nose,  and  the  end  of  the  single  stem 
was  held  over  the. smoke  of  burning  tobacco,  and  thus  it  was  inhaled; — 
a  regular  like  process. 

I.  I  pass  over  Mr.  Ray’s  reliance  on  an  extract  from  Prof. 
Haddon’s  “Head  Hunters”  which  states  that  tobacco  was.  smoked  a 
lit’le  and  was  grown  by  the  Indian  Archipelago  islanders  of  Papua  and 
New  Guinea,  before  the  white  men  came.  It  is  inconclusive  so  far  as 
the  question  of  tobacco  being  indigenous  in  India  is  concerned, 
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Now,  opium  was  known  to  Theophrastus, 8  and  about  77  A.D. 
Dioscorides  distinguished  between  an  extract  of  the  entire  herb 
and  the  more  active  owd?  derived  from  the  capsule  alone.  From 
the  1st  to  the  12th  century  the  opium  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  only 
kind  known  in  commerce.  In  the  lGth  century  opium  is  mentioned 
by  Pyres  (1516  A.D.)  as  a  production  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cous 
(Kuch  Bihar,  S.W.  of  Bhutan)  in  Bengal  and  of  Mulva.  The 
Arabs  introduced  opium  into  China  during  the  reign  of  Taitsu 
about  1280-95  A.D.  Its  introduction  into  India  is  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  spread  of  Islam.8 

IE  these  facts  are  accepted,  the  Sanskrit  words  and 

arfo  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  correct  derivations  of  the  word 
It  is  possible  to  argue  that  if  opium  was  Ifnown  in  Greece 
as  early  as  77  A.  D.,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  known  to  India 
as  well  during  these  times  and  possibly  earlier;  and  the  fact  that 
srflTwT  and  have  found  place  in  some  Sanskrit  dictionaries  of 
present  times  may  lend  color  to  the  contention.  But  before  we 
accept  this  view  we  arc  entitled  to  hesitate,  as  the  connection 
between  STTfl0!  and  its  alleged  Sanskrit  equivalents  rests  on  mere 
external  similarity.9  And  there  are  strong  reasons  for  much 
hesitation: 

First, — the  word  in  Gujarati  is  SFffN  and  the  Sanskrit  equi¬ 
valents  attempt  a  dangerously  close  and  analytical  resemblance  in 
sound  and  imaginary  sense — (=foam); — the  dictionaries 
describe  as  opium,  the  saliva  or  venom  of  a  snake,  and 

there  is  no  sense10  in  calling  opium  the  foam  (saliva)  of  a  snake, 

8.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Ninth  Edition),  Vol.  XVII,  787  d. 

9.  BhcivapraJeiUa,  RAja-Nirghanta ,  and  Sdrngadhara  are  quoted 

from  as  mentioning  opium  in  various  names  and  ail'Jif). 

We  have,  however,  to  test  theso  mentions  in  the  independent  light  of 
comparative  philology. 

10.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  Sabda-Katpa-druma  of  Radha- 

Kiintadeva  Bahadur  to  patch  up  the  sense  thus; — 31?.;  flfoq  | 

Its  artificiality  is  obvious. 
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and  the  ft  seems  to  be  interpolated  simply  to  give  some  semblance 
of  a  sense,  (not) +7^1  meaning  absolutely  nothing.11 

Secondly— The  Gujarati  word  is  but  in  Marathi  it  is 

sTTfj,12  which  is  nearer  ‘opium,’  sUfit*!  (Hindustani), 

(Arabic  and  Persian),  oiriov  (sftfrqT^- Greek),  and  it  lends  a 
strong  light  of  probability  to  the  belief  that  opium  came  to  India 
with  Islam.  It  at  once  shows  the  whole  course  of  the  word’s 
march:  (Persian),  (Hindustani),  the  ^  passing  through 

a  process  like  WWR'R  and  becoming  ?  and  the  yielding  its 
length  to  the  % ,  both  resulting  in  a  long  and  the  final  ^  changed 
to  (such  changes  of  nasals  being  well-known13);  then 
it  branches  off,  in  one  direction  to  si'frWT  in  Gujarati  which 
preserves  the  original  ^  (only  changing  it  to  °T,  as  it  always 
happens  in  the  case  of  transition  from  Prakrit),  and  drops  the 
and  in  another  direction  to  3TTWjn  Marathi  which  drops  the  final 
nasal  and  ignoring  the  Q  emphasizes  the  ^  as  a  final  syllable. 
(The  change  of  the  initial  3?  to  3fT  is  peculiar  to  Maratbi-e.  g. 

STRJIPTj  &c.  as  spoken  by  certain  classes). 

And  Thirdly  and  lastly — the  Greek  derivation  leading  up  to 
ottos  (sfafa)  meaning  ‘vegetable  juice,  sap,’  affords  a  fitness  in 
sense  which  is  infinitely  better  than  the  idea  of  a  snake’s  foam, 
saliva,  venom, — obviously  far-fetched  and  artificial. 

These  considerations  should  justify  us  in  looking  askance  at 
the  Sanskritized  form  or  which  must  be  set  down  as 

unreal,  even  though  opium  had  comparatively  ancient  existence 
in  India. 

11.  The  Sabdu-Kalpa-druma  has  also  for  a  laboured  and 

artificial  explanation: — fafafd  ftqiGl  3^1  rEfl  This  sense-ftfevW 
or  of  31  out  of  the  six  senses  of  fl5!  can  fairly  be  given  to  word 

Q 

like  SUfl®,  sUfib?  &ca;  it  does  not  fit  in  here, 

12.  Bh&vcqjralccUa  is  said  to  mention  .  But  there  can 

hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  this  name  being  manufactured  from  the 
popular  word  aifiR  derived  from  si’UJ'p  . 

13.  See  (P.  20)  by  Mr.  Keshavlal  H.  Dhruva. 
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(3)  fpHTt  (Gujarati)-In  this  word  many  people  are  tempted 

to  see  a  combination  of  S  (  =  good)+^fCt  (  =  a  rule).  This  is 
simply  a  fallacious  similarity  in  externals.  The  correct  deriva* 
tion  is  from  — (Sanskrit)  meaning  ‘to  improve’-Gujarati 
(not  used  by  itself)  4-stiT^t-a  Gujarati  termination  which  is  found 
in  from  ‘to  increase’,  from  'to  prattle’,  and  the 

like,  probably  derived  from  ^TC.14  “Thus,  the  correct  opposite 
word  to  is  not  jpTRt  (fi  =  bad+'^TTt)  which  people  believing  in 
the  above  false  derivation  use,  but  (from  ,  causal  , 

Hindi  f^^TT=.to  get  spoilt, -probably  from  Sanskrit  f^R.).15- 

(4)  is  wrongly  stated  as  the  derivation  of  ^55.  The 

Word  ^  being  easily  understood,  the  explanation  for  ^  must  have 
been  sought  for  erroneously  in  (^+$1T^=33T^T).  If  we 
just  consider  for  one  moment,  we  should  find  that  the  Prakrit  form 
of  this  word  would  be  simply  (^T^?**).  It  cannot  correct¬ 

ly  come  to  be  .1C  The  correct  derivation  is  (Sanskrit), 
which  according  to  f&.  5.  VIII-i-27  optionally,  drops  the  3  and 
becomes  The  3  of  this  is  turned  into  3  in  coming  into 

14.  §*TR|  is  a  causal  of  g*Rg,  and  that  of  In  the  latter 

case  the  3IR  is  a  causal  termination  and  mRH  may  be  regarded  as  a  noun 
from  that.  In  the  former,  however,  the  original  root  seems  to  have 
been  created  from  the  causal-looking  g'dRg,  in  a  different  way.  If  this 
view  is  accepted,  the  termination  ^Rl  in  wqit),  d^RI  would  not  be  a 
termination.  But  there  are  other  words  like  'fiTRI,  ^RI  &c.  which  cannot 
stand  except  on  the  basis  of  the  ^termination,  ®1R1, 

15.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  derives  the  word  from  1^32.  (See  his  Philo¬ 
logical  Lectures,  P.  141).  I  say  probably,  because  an  initial  d.  is  not 
changed  to  3  in  Gujarati,  as  a  rule.  Put  we  can  regard  this  as  a  word 
taken  from  Hindi. 

16.  Mr.  Beames  in  his  learned  and  extremely  useful  work  (‘A 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages  of  India,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  10)  derives  this  word  from  I  see  no  reason  to  agree 

with  him,  however;  although  he  gives  (Panjabi)  which,  primci 
facie  would  support  his  derivation.  At  best  Panjabi  may  have  got  its 
Word  from  ^133  while  was  derived  out  of  under  well- recogn¬ 

ized  phonetic  laws. 
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Gujarati  under  the  operation  of  an  which  marks  an  anti- 

samprasdrana  prooess.  (I  shall  deal  with  this  later  on  in 

the  next  lecture). 

Thus  we  get 

(5)  (Sanskrit)  is  another  fallacious  derivation,  for 

5fqTC  (Gujarati).  The  fault  will  be  visible  at  once  when  we 
consider — 

(a)  that  the  <7  in  s?TF7TC  cannot  possibly  remain  unchanged 

but  must  either  become  3  or  be  elided; 

(b)  that  sqprn;  in  Sanskrit  never  means  what  in  Guja¬ 
rati  does.  is  ‘trade’  or  ‘commerce;’  while  sqprn;  in 

Sanskrit  is  simply  ‘occupation,  engagement;’ 

and  (c)  the  sound  of  ^  in  ®|<7T7;  can  be  accounted  for  by.  the 
left  after  becomes  and  %  merges  with  the  f,  in 
in  s’TT'TTT  there  is  no  such  thing  to  account  for  it:- 

then  the  g  is  thrown  back 
and  we  have  (a  Gujarati  word  meaning-relation, 
communication  &c).  Curiously  the  ^  is  turned  into  *7 
either  by  false  analogy  with  sqpTTC,  or  by  a  reverse  rela¬ 
tion  to  <7  (cf.  Beanies,  Yol.  I,  P.  330,  where  he  traces 
the  changes  of  Jf  to  <7  through  ^).  The  latter  is  more 
probable;  for  in  *7«jJ7Wt  (dual),  <7?pjff  (Prakrit), -,7Tf,K- 
qjqoT  we  have  this  change  of  to  <7. 

The  correct  word  for  trade  in  Sanskrit  is  and  ^7R 

(Gujarati)  is  to  be  traced  from  that  word.17 

A  significant  light  is  thrown  on  this  derivation  by  the  fact 
that  Padmanabha,  in  his  Kdnhadade  Prabandha  uses  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  traders,  merchants: 

forsrfon  (iv-12) 

fWfon  (IY-228) 

Compare  also  the  following: — • 

17.  Mr.  Beames  (Vol.  I,  P.  351)  derives  from  I  do 

not  agree  with  him,  for  the  reasons  detailed  above, 
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(1 )  fH5T 

( Vaitalarpanchavisi ,  Prose,  P.  107;  V.  S.  1829  or  there  abouts). 

(2)  STfqrRfcrt  q^,  3TFS  *R«rf  ^5 

(Ravo  Bhakta;  Br,  Kdvya~Dohana  V,  P.  826). 

This  will  show  that  the  evolutes  of  sqqiJTC  (8*TM$lf<'tO  have 
been  in  vogue  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  recent  centuries. 

(6)  fqqfo  (Gujarati)  is  wrongly  derived  from  fqqffl  (Sans¬ 
krit)  simply  on  the  strength  of  outward  similarity,  fqqfe  does 
not  mean  ‘a  request,’  which  is  the  meaning  of  Besides, 

the  strong  3T5^3TTT  in  q  cannot  be  accounted  for  if  fqqfq  is  taken 
as  the  original  word. 

The  correct  derivation  is  from  fqjTfq  which  means  ‘a  request’ 
(exactly  the  meaning  of  &qfq),  and  its  Prakrit  form  which 

incoming  into  Gujarati  (and  Marathi)  becomes  fqqfo  and  then 
fqqfq*  the  conjunct  consonant  tT  being  simplified  into  simple  H, 
the  preceding  vowel  instead  of  being  lengthened,  takes  a  strong 
as  in  the  case  of  qqi  from  &c..  qfdfq  which  fn. 
YIII-i-26  mentions  in  this  connection  is  to  be  regarded  either 
as  an  3TTfif?HT'7r, 1 8  or  as  a  type  which  is  followed  further  on  in  the 
course  of  transition  into  Gujarati,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  many 
utsargas.  In  fact  there  are  a  number  of  Gujarati  words  which 
take  such  an  and  are  yet  outside  the  qqiTf^FT  as  enumer¬ 

ated  in  the  grammar  specifically;  e.  g. 


Sanskrit 

Apabhram^a 

Gujarati 

foqi— fsrei— 

r\*  • 

BTf 

Wt 

qqqpft 

q*?ft 

W: 

qq;*! — qif — 

qi<q 

qsjqb’ 

qq^qs— q*qs— 

(=a  fan) 

33: 

&  c .  &  c  • 


18.  For  at  the  end  of  the  R'H  the  word  is  added, -in  the  gloss 
of  the  sulra.  This  is  to  be  inferred  constructively  because  no  specific 
statement  is  made  of  its  being  an 
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[Note: — Dr.  Bhandarkar  has  derived  fowfo  (Marathi)  from 
fNl'Ipr.  See  his  Philological  Lectures,  P.  177.] 

(7)  ^TTNTT  (Gujarati) — is  derived  by  some  from  (Sanskrit) 

sfnrpTTT,  simply  on  external  analogy,  but  ignoring  the  fact  that 
VT^TTC  would  become  or  in  Prakrit.  It  could  not 

have  come  direct,  as  sometimes  words  do,  for  even^in  that  case  WT 
would  not  be  the  resulting  form.  is  distinctly  Persian — of 
course  allied  to  Sanskrit  but  Persian,  as  it  is,  all  the  same, 

and  (Persian)  is  a  well-known  word  and  we  need  not  feel 

ary  loss  of  dignity  in  accepting  it  as  the  parent  of  (Guja¬ 

rati).  The  change  of  %  to  *T  in  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
the  Gujarati  word  being  very  familiar. 

(8)  — is  an  undoubtedly  Persian  word  and  quite  in  familiar 
use  in  Gujarati.  Yet  there  are  occasional  attempts  to  connect  it 
with  Sanskrit  W3.  In  this  case,  to  the  offence  of  following 
external  similarity  is  added  that  of  ignoring  the  radical  difference 
between  the  meanings  of  the  two  words;  W?  having  an  objective 
sense  and  ITOvT  a  subjective  one;  (W?  refers  to  the  thing  that 
pleases,  5WK  to  the  person  pleased).  To  say 

can  be  understood,  but 

would  be  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  if  the  sense  to  be  conveyed  is 
that  in  the  former  sentence. 

(.9)  — is  the  name  of  a  Taluka  town  in  the  Panch  Mahals. 

The  derivation  of  this  word  is  subjected  by  some  people  to  an 
external  analytical  treatment  on  the  strength  of  external  analogy, 
just  as  is  done  with  the  word  IpTfUt;  they  split  it  up  into  and 
and  believe  that  the  town  is  so  named  because  it  stands  on 
the  common  boundary  of  two  provinces,  Gujarat  and  Malwa 
two,  and  ?^=boundary).  Nothing  could  be  more  artificial.  The 
correct19  derivation  is  from  (Prakrit) 

which  is  the  name  really  current  in  the  country,  being  manu¬ 
factured  subsequently  to  suit  the  artificial  derivation.  (Even  now 

19.  This  derivation  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  late  H.  H.  Dhruv$ 
(See  Buddhi-praJc<Uci)  A.D.  1883  April). 
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is  the  name  nsed  by  local  residents  and  others,  belonging  to 
certain  classes).  There  is  a  Dahivad  in  the  Chandvad  Taluka  of 
the  Nasik  District;  and  the  second  member  ^  (from  Sanskrit 
tTc?=a  village,  Prakrit  is  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  a  number 
of  towns  and  villages;  e.  g.  (from  T^Tc?), 

(from  here  the  has  retained  and  split  off  its*  ); 

(5^5). 

(10-,  (ll),  and  (12). — Similar  false  analysis  of  externals  is 
wrongly  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  ,m3,>  and  ITO  is 

split  up  into  ’fl+'T?  (one  quarter  (*7T)  of  a  layer  )  because  it  is 
so  thin),  when  in  fact  it  is  from  ’ife  a  possible  deSya  word 
Sanskritized  and  originally  coined  on  the  basis  of  the  crackling 
sound  the  article  makes  when  being  eaten.  HTCTf  is  similarly  split  up 
into  (=HT  as  good  as  a  mother);  when  really  it  is  from 

HfipWT  (Sanskrit),  HTCfom20  (Prakrit),  (cf.  HPTCft  Marathi). 

[Note: — The  absence  of  a  masculine  from  in  Marathi 

to  denote  a  HT^ft’s  husband,  is  due  to  this  derivation,  where  it 
is  inherently  impossible  to  say  HT^HT.  The  Gujarati  (=HRlVs 
husband)  is  obviously21  a  manufactured  masculine  based  on 
misconception.] 

stTH) — (the  Sraddha  ceremony  of  one’s  maternal  grandfather) 
is  similarly  subjected  to  the  splitting  process— i.e.  come 
and  go;  being  welcome  and  at  the  same  time  unwelcome;  the 
reason  being  that  this  Sraddha  can  be  performed  only  when  the 
father  of  the  grandson  is  alive.  This  derivation  is  at  once  knocked 
on  tbe  head  when  we  see  that  the  word  comes  from  (Sanskrit), 
$T5ff  (Prakrit);  (cf.  3TFRT  Marathi,  wherein  it  signifies  a  paternal 
grand-father  equally). 

20.  See  Siddha-Hemachandra  VIII- i-134 

21.  “Karpfira-manjarl”  (P.  32,  Harvard  Edition)  has  vl. 

RI3TR3ft  (=RI3JI’s  husband).  Evidently  this  artificial  manufac¬ 
ture,  then,  is  as  old  as  Rajagekhara  (about  900  A.  D.).  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Rajagokhara’s  dramatic  Pr.Akrit  seems  too  often  artificial 
and  manufactured, 
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III  ARTIFICIALITY  OF  DERIVATION  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

This  principle  is,  in  a  way,  part  of  the 

III  Artificiality  of  principle  just  mentioned  above;  but  it  admits 
derivation  to  be 

avoided.  of  separate  consideration,  as  its  scope  does 

not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  last  named 
principle.  Only  two  instances  may  be  given  here: 

(1)  — The  general  belief  is  that  this  word  comprizes 

two  parts,  and  ^  (=a  husband);  “one  who  is  deprived  of  her 
husband.”  But  comparative  philology  discloses  the  fact  that 
vidua  in  Latin  is  one  compact  word  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
that  word  being  split  up  into  vi  and  dua.  The  inference  is  that 
vidua  (Lat.)  and  (Sanskrit)  came  from  a  common  source, 
and  the  derivation  was  artificially  created.23 

(2)  meaning  husband  and  wife,  is  derived  very  arti¬ 

ficially  by  Sayanacharya  and  others  from  !3W+Cff^:  and  is  here 
regarded  by  a  mere  fiction  as  a  form  of  3TT*Tf.  It  really  has  no 
such  sense,  nor  is  the  phonetic  change  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  modern  soholars  are  agreed  that  the  Yedic  ^T=a  house  (Lat. 
domus)  is  represented  here  by  «PR[,  meaning  the  two  masters 

of  the  house;  viz.,  the  husband  and  wife. 

IV.  BREVITY  or 


IV.  Brevity. 


This  is  an  important  principle  but  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  interpretation  one  puts  upon 
this  term.  is  a  paribhashd 


22.  Widower  and  may  be  compared.  The  latter  derived  from 
must  be  as  artificial  as  The  er  in  widower  must  be 

some  form  corresponding  to  the  K  of  and  not  the  usual  English  term, 
ination,  possessive,  active  or  the  like.  Lat.  viduus= ‘lacking’  is  regarded 
as  a  word  coined  out  of  vidua  viewed  as  an  adjective  meaning  ‘widowed,’ 
‘deprived’;  a  masculine  word  created  from  the  feminine  form.  The 
Century  Dictionary  suggests  ‘idW’  is  probably  from  the  root  R^to  lack. 
I  find  no  such  meaning  of  M.  Williams  conjectures  to  be  the 
root.  bears  the  primary  sense  of  “afflicted”  and  then  indirectly  ‘a 

■Widower.’  There  is  the  word  which  Sayana  renders  as  “a 

widow.”  Thus  a  decisive  light  is  thrown  against  the  artificial  deriva¬ 
tions  and  fd+gG. 
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which  has  its  own  application  and  scope.  How  far  it  can  be 
adopted  in  the  field  of  comparative  philology  is  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  I  shall  therefore  analyze  this  principle  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  in  our  field  of  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  thing.  Brevity  or  v5T^,  then,  has  two  distinct  applications: 

(1)  The  fewer  the  steps  through  which  one  has  to  pass,  the 

greater  the  brevity.  This  may  be  called  or  the 

brevity  of  steps,'  This  kind  of  has  its  applicability 
in  subjects  like  mathematics,  logic  and  all  subjects  where 
fixed  factors  of  a  special  final  shape  find  play. 

(2)  The  discovery  of  the  fewest  common  principles  which 

run  through  a  number  of  different  particular  cases,  the 
reducing  of  many  into  one, -is  the  function  of  the  second 
kind  of  SDR.  It  may  be  called  or  the  brevity  of 

principle.  This  form  of  has  its  applicability  in 

subjects  like  history,  study  of  language  and  the  like, 
where  vital  progress  and  evolution  are  the  active  factors. 

can  have  no  place  in  such  studies.  For  instance, 
we  cannot  insist  that  the  human  race  should  have  passed 
through  the  fewest  number  of  steps  in  going  from  one 
stage  of  evolution  to  another,  or  that  the  words  in  a 
language  should  undergo  the  fewest  changes  in  reaching 
their  final  shape. 

In  both  the  kinds  of  economy  is  the  under-lying  factor; 
bnt  while  in  there  is  economy  of  effort  or  energy,  in 

there  is  economy  of  material.  It  is  very  rarely  and  in 
quite  a  secondary  manner  that  can  have  any  influence  in 

the  study  of  the  growth  of  language,  To  attempt  to  introduce 
the  test  of  in  inquiries  where  is  the  proper  test 

is  like  trying  to  measure  grain  with  a  yard  measure  instead  of 
with  a  bushel.  Of  course  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  is  with  regard  to  the  application  of  principles;  for  even  in 
subjects  like  mathematics,  philosophy  and  science,  and  such  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  inner  nature  of  things  the  process  of  unification 
and  reduction  to  a  common  principle  is  always  resorted  to.  The 
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subject  of  grammar  admits  of  both  the  principles,  and 

5ft  -more  or  less.  It  is  there  that  the  paribltushd 

is  regarded  as  the  pet  principle  of  Vaiyakaranas  (grammarians). 

A  few  instances  in  the  case  of  linguistic  derivation,  will 
make  the  above  remarks  clear: — 

(a)  (the  name  in  Gujarati  of  Baroda,  the  capital  of  the 

Gayakavada).  An  artificial  derivation  of  this  is  (3K+ 

3RH).  Of  course  this  requires  the  fewest  numbers  of  steps  in 
phonal  change;  and,  if  were  our  testing  principle, 

we  should  at  once  accept  this  derivation.  But  a  wide  survey 
of  words  and  a  search  for  oommon  underlying  factors,  in 
short,  the  test  of  will  disclose  to  us  the  correct 

derivations^,  which  shares  the  factor  ^  (  =  a  village,  a 
town)  in  common  with  •Trfte,  &ca. 

[I  actually  find  such  an  attempt  as  in  an  old  publication, 

/ 

named  Apabhrashta-Sabda-chandrild ,  by  Prabhakara  Ramachandra 
Pandit  of  Baroda  (A.  D.  1878).  It  is  an  etymological  vocabulary 
of  Marathi  words.  Against  the  word,  he  gives  as  under: — 

“^TR,  R+3R,  RSNlT  fnrr  m  ShRRffT  3} mum  TTR  Itrft 

Luckily,  however,  he  adds:— ] 

(b)  The  derivation  would  be  pleasing  to  wor¬ 
shippers  of  but,  for23  reasons  given  just  above 

in  the  case  of  will  be  accepted  as  the  cor¬ 

rect  origin  in  pursuance  of  the  principle  of 

(c)  (—a  door).  The  advocates  of  sfNfcSFIT  would 
derive  this  from  3R»JT  (‘a  thing  which  shuts  off,  prevents)’, 
the  only  change  necessitated  being  R  to  5f. 

But  we  can  at  once  see  that  which  “  alternately  becomes 
?R  and  in  Prakrit,  supplies  ?R  to  Marathi  and  ^R"  1  as  well  as 
3RTJ  to  Gujarati  (^R  being  peculiar  to  Kathiavada),  thus  supply¬ 
ing  a  common  factor  in  two  vernaculars. 

23.  See  also  reasons  under  1 1— ( 9  )  above. 

24.  ffR°l  would  leave  this  3R  unaccounted  for.  This  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  objection  to  the  false  derivation.  Again,  an  initial  d  is  not  changed 

11 
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The  ^  added  to  STt  is  a  change  from  f  of  the  ?  termination 
so  very  frequent  in  Apabhramta  and  Gujarati  (corresponding  to  the 
^  termination  of  Sanskrit). 

[The  change  of  f  to  is  noticed  in  words  like 

(1)  (=a  waist-band), 
(cf.  Marathi 

(2)  (Sanskrit)— ffvsft  (Prakrit)— fntft 
(Marathi) — (Gujarati). 

(8)  — ( ApabhramSa :)  (Gujarati)  hiduit. 

(4)  (DeSya),  ^55  (Gujarati). 

The  reverse  process  is  seen  in  the  form  9TFlf  (G.)  from 
-(G.)  thus  evidencing  the  affinty  between  f  and  ,JT,  the  latter  being 
nasalized  f.  I  find  in  the  Dodlmka-vritli  (copied  in  V.  S.  1672) 
(on  Si.  114.  VIII- iv-367)  as  also  (on  Se.  He.  VIII 

iv_ 350) ;  it  would  seem  the  change  is  at  least  as  old  as  V.  S.  1672,] 
(d)  (Gujarati) — furnishes  a  very  powerful  instance  of 

thus — Sanskrit  has  two  alternative  Prakrit 

forms — and  ST"1?;  through  the  former  we  have  (through 
*T??)  the  Gujarati  and  Marathi  while  through 

the  latter  we  get  the  Sindhi  H°ff23  (=thin),  Kanarese 
^uuT  (=small),  and  Konkani  HT0!  (=small). 

(^5tH  — a  double-barrelled26  Marathi  word,  so  also  the 

Gujarati  ^19^3,  seem  to  possess  the  representatives  of  both  the 
Prakrit  forms,  <3^  and  H*1?). 

to  q  in  Gujarati.  (The  case  of  5K-3R  is  different,  as  the  q  there  is  not 
purely  initial  )  Then,  a  minor  flaw  is-that  UK  really  means  ‘a  doorway,' 
while  3iYT,  if  any  such  word  existed  for  it,  would  signify  ‘the  leaf  of  a 
door.’ 

25.  There  is  another  word  in  Sindhi-RSt=Young;  this  comes  from 
the  alternative  to  The  F  of  CTF  aspirates  the  °T  peculiarly  and 

gives  us  just  as  becomes  optionally  (%.  F*  VIII— ii— 50). 

Mr.  Beames  is  hardly  correct  in  tracing  this  Sindhi  to  Sanskrit 
»l?F  (  =  a  son). — See  his  Vol,  I,  P.330.  9'F,  by  the  way,  does  not 
mean  ‘a  son’;  does. 

26.  Cf.  Gujarati  S13R13, 
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Thus  a  common  factor  is  found  pervading  in  as  many  as  five 
languages, — Gujarati,  MariUhi,  Kiinacli  (Kanarese),  Sindhi,  and 
Konkani,  by  taking  as  the  derivative,  and,  further,  even  the 

second  members  of  the  double-barrelled  words,  <5fT*T  and 

are  also  explained  satisfactorily  and  referred  to  a  common 
origin.  Here  is  a  pre-eminent  instance  of  27 

(e)  (Gujarati) — The  late  Sastri  Yrajalal  Halidas28 

and  some  present  day  scholars  who  should  have  known 
better,  derive  this  word  from  the  pure  root  few 
(Sanskrit), -ignoring  the  fact  that  means  ‘to  enter’ 
whereas  signifies  ‘to  sit.’29  They  seem  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  in  the  change  of  ^  to  3  and  f  to 

(3£tj  being  of  course  added).  But  the  correct  deriv¬ 
ation  from  (  =  to  sit)  will  furnish  a  common 

factor  between  (l)  (Sanskrit),  (Prakrit), 

gj|  &o.-&o.  &c.  There  are  a  number  of  such  double-barrelled  words 
in  Gujarati,  as  there  are  similar  ones  in  Marathi. 

27.  Hemachandra  derives  from  g$jFj  also  (%.  VIII-ii-75 
and  VIII-i-118).  But  the  facts  that  in  both  these  siXtras  is  the  only 
word  for  which  provision  is  made  and  that  the  naturally  evolved  form  of 

viz.  g§4  (through  )  is  put  down  by  him  as  Arsha ,  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  having  found  g17?  and  Loth  in  actual  use  in  the  books,  and 
in  the  sense  of  ‘fine,’  he  overlooked  his  own  sutras  (VIII— ii— 77,  and  79) 
giving  as  well  as  from  and  felt  himself  under  tho  necessity 
of  deriving  the  and  from  Otherwise  tho  3  in  gu?  could 

easily  have  been  aocouuted  for  by  tho  principle  underlying  his  siUras 
VIII. >52  to  55. 

If,  however,  we  accept  gtf|  as  derived  from  the  gg  in  the  Guja¬ 
rati  double  word,  ?|T«j  Hg,  can  be  traced  to  this  source  ;  tho  combin¬ 
ation  of  and  g§R  in  go?  would  bo  like  Gujarati 

&c.,  where  words  of  the  same  sense  make  up  the  double  word. 

28.  See  his  P.  114  (1870  A.  D. -edition).  Tho  late 

Navalram  Lakshmiram  too  has  followed  Vrajalfd  Sastri  in  this  matter,  (See 
his  Safaris,  3cgq  9,  P.  66.) 

29.  Mr.  Keshavalal  H.  Dhruva  has.  tried  to  get  over  this  flaw  by 

advancing  the  theory  that  gfl  is  dropped  from  and  then 
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311^1,  3^Tf,  — q#  (Gujarati)30  on  the  one  hand, 

and  (Sanskrit)  (  =  enters),  Prakrit  — 

W  (Gujarati)  on  the  other. 

changes  to  36.  See  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  3163)13^,  2nd 
Edition,  where  (at  P.  16)  lie  says  : — 

“  SHTTcl  ^TH'TT  WTHT  f^qtqfrr  ^  ^n^fcT 

^  qRTHT  flTRI  HH'THT  ft:  jqftrftf 

%  SUrTrfTHT  ^  FTTH  THt  H  5T  HTIPTH^’TT 

imp?.  MTTt  3f  TtH  HRHT  HHHT  HHHHT  qftxirOT  ^ 

=5rrcr  hth\§  htttht  •hittf  ^tt  spfrft  Vittht  siftpiT 
ftF£  ^ 

Mr.  Keshavlal  Dhruva  suggests  here,  in  his  concise  style  of  dis¬ 
course,  that  some  roots  with  vpasargns  in  passing  inJo  Prakrit,  drop 
their  prefixes  and  yet  retain  the  sense  modified  by  the  prefixes,  33I35T 
being  (according  to  him)  an  instance  in  point.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  theory  of  his  (giving  only  one  instance,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  wrong),  this  much  is  certain  that  is  not  an  instance  in  point. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  the  3rd  and  4th  Editions  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva  has 
abandoned  this  instance  (3NR5T)  and  brought  in  — 6PR  (G.) 

as  a  supporting  instance;  and  he  further  refers  us  to  his  Notes  on 
Bhalana’s  Kddanibari ,  Note  on  P.  68,  1.  13  ;  where  the  instances  given 
areH^q— 33I(  (G.),  HUH— (G.),  133^—  TlS  (G.),  RWI— 3RR, 
3Rld(G.),  31163113— ^SF  (G.),  13+3^-33  (G.),  63?1— 36  (G.),  &ca.,  and 
adds  I3?H3— 6«g  (G.),  (G-.),  (q|iqq).  This  is  not  the  place 

to  examine  each  of  these  instances  in  detail;  but  an  intelligent  glance 
shows  each  and  all  to  be  far-fetched,  fanciful  and  unwarranted  examples. 

In  any  case,  the  objections  shown  by  mo  in  the  text  apply  to  the 
treatment  of  361  on  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva’s  lines  also. 

30.  The  justification  of  this  derivation  and  the  reasons  for  dis¬ 
carding  the  derivation  from  R^T  stand  on  independent  grounds  also. 
These  are  briefly  : — 

(1)  That  RH  does  not  mean  ‘to  sit,’  but  ‘to  enter’, -whereas  3HR5T 
means  ‘to  sit’  (36i), 

(2)  That  the  1316  sound  in  ^ of  ^63  can  not  be  explained  if  R5T 

alone  is  taken  as  the  source-word,  whereas  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  911  ^161  which  is  obtained  by  the  dropping'of  the 

unaccented  initial  3  of  33161  ;  and 

(3)  That  the  change  of  6  to  3  does  not  occur  in  Gujar&tl  when  the 
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(f)  — The  worshippers  of  find  an  easy  road 

to  this  word  through  qi'K  (=grain)  and  q\(  =  seed);a 
convenient  but  obviously  artificial  derivation.  But  the 
Sanskrit  (  =  peasant)" 1  furnishes  a  better  etymo¬ 
logy  wherein  the  Marathi  'Jiupjft  can  be  accommodat¬ 

ed  together  with  the  Gujarati  qi'Wt  under  a  common 
principle;  the  55  and  the  3  being  not  easy  to  account 
for  by  in  the  artificial  derivation.  Besides,  the 
application  of  is,  in  this  instance,  carried  further 

by  the  discovery  of  a  common  principle  as  regards  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  far-off  English  language,  which 
has  the  word  ‘  husbandman  ’  meaning  (l)  The  master 
of  a  .amily,  and  (2)  A  Farmer,  e  cultivator; — the  first 
member  of  which  (viz  ‘husband’)  means — ‘the  master  of 
a  family  or  house;’  and  also  ‘A  male  head  of  a  household, 
a  manager  of  domestic  concerns’,  and  also  ‘  a  culti¬ 
vator’,  and  is  derived  from  ‘hus’  =  ‘a  house,’  and  ‘bonda’  — 
‘a  boor/  a  ‘peasant.’ 

q  is  initial,  but  only  when  it  is  medial,  and  that  too  in  .a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  words.  (There  are  a  few  apparent  exceptions.) 

Mr.  Bcames,  too,  has  run  into  strangely  inconsistent  derivations  of 
at  one  time  correctly  deriving  them  from  sqffe 
again  from  iqg:  alone,  and  once  from  an  imaginary  Sanskrit  root  RH  ! 
{See  his  Yob  I,  P.  179,  Yol.  Ill,  P.  38,  Vol.  I,  P.  IG7).  This  will  be 
dealt  with  in  a  note  more  fully  in  the  next  lecture.) 

31.  Observe  (a)  ?wfq  raqRlura  R  I 

tpqiqrag  r  sftsRiRfsfaqq;  II 

(A  quotation  seen  by  me  in  the  certificate  granted  by  an  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  the  Central  Provinces). 

(b)  T.TT:  gjqt  I 

fiRiq^lSR  (Alhidhdna- Ch  hit  a  ma  n  i  of  Homachandra,  III-554.) 

(c)  f g*Kt  r^tr!  <qiq  (?)  rr  1 
5iigpi%?  ?ssi  qiq  wq?  gr  ii 

(Viravijaya’s  RURSfRURI  UU,  Khanda  III.  St.  10;  V.  S.189G), 
The  q*  in  ^qiq?  seems  superfluous  in  sense  and  metre;  hence  I 
have  put  it  in  brackets. 
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(g)  (Gujarati). -Hindi 

An  attempt  is  made  to  derive  these  words  from  (Sans¬ 
krit).  Ho  doubt,  this  would  secure  as  ^ in¬ 

volve  but  two  steps  (s  to  £  and  the  dropping  of  £  and  lengthening 
of  the  preceding  vowel  3);  but  the  final  stage  will  require 

two  further  step?,  (l)  the  change  of  3R  to  f,  and  (2)  the  addition 
of  31  at  the  beginning.  But  we  find  in  the  word,  (  =  leavings 

of  eaten  food),  the  true  source-word;  for  it  accounts  for  the 
Marathi  3^,  Hindi  ^t,  and  Gujarati  3Tjft§  simultaneously  thus  : — 

GujarcUt — -(Sanskrit)  3^515,  (Prakrit)  3f^t5£-(ti^tnvU,T 
and  (&  to  3f)  (3  to  3l)  3T3ft§ ;  Marathi — 

3$ — (Sanskrit)  3f^i5E,  (Prakrit)  — mixing  up  of  and  %, 

resulting  in  the  change  of  ?J[  to  sr-ltf;  Hindi  — (Sanskrit)  — 
( Prakrit)  3f^?J3 — (as  in  Gujarati);  (unaccented  initial 
vowel  dropped)  sffcT,  (f  to  :)  l^f.32 

I  may  observe  incidentally  that  syr  does  not  bear  in  Sanskrit 

any  meaning  which  would  come  near  Panini’s  'STHRTS  and 

/  % 

Vrajalal  Sastri’s  (which  ia  compiled  from  Panini’s, 

Hemachandra’s  and  Bopadeva’s  works)  give 

^ffcnoTi— 5*r  Wat,  Retf,  as  the  meanings. 

Dr.  Bhilndarkar  derives  from  3?5S^  (Wilson  Philological 
Lectures,  P.  165).  But  I  have  a  reason  for  preferring  3t^S5K^, 
which  will  be  soon  stated  under  another  head,  (VI,  below). 

I  need  not  multiply  instances  to  illustrate  this  principle  of 

V.  ADHERENCE  TO  HISTORICAL  ORDER . 

In  this  I  include  the  recognition  of  the  Prakrits  that  have 

intervened  between  Sanskrit  and  our  present  day 

I .  Adherence  to  vernaculars  in  the  course  of  their  evolution.  It 
hi  st orical order. 

won  t  do,  for  instance,  to  jump  at  cuce  from 
Sanskrit  to  the  vernaculars  and  ignore  the  intermediate  Prakrit 
steps.  Such  a  course  would  be  with  a  vengeance. 

One  result  of  such  ignoring  is  that  several  writers  in  their 

32.  Or,  better  still, — ^  as  a  reflex  of  the  initial  3)  3^3T, 
then  vrfST . 
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devotion  to  Sanslu-it  write  for  rt^f,  for  SOT!  &c.,  in 

the  face  of  the  factsthat  the  words  actually  in  use  ia  Gujarati  are 
TO3,  ST*T£  &ca,  and  that  in  coming  from  the  Sanskrit  originals 
becomes  rf,  %  becomes  tt  and  the  f  in  ST  is  retained  u^d^r  the 
well-known  ApabhramSa  influence. 

Again,  it  was  through  this  sort  of  ignoring  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Prakrit  stage  that  the  late  Navalram  Lakshmiram  in  his 
55^TfrrTT3  derived  words  like  3TI^  &c,  direct  from  T5TT,  &c; 
and  TO  direct  from  TITOT,  (not  through  ?TOT  and  then,  by  the  loss 
of  the  aspirate,  TOT).  (See  his  sgurfvUTT*,  P.  70,  22). 

Einally,  the  absurdity  to  which  this  ignorance  can  be  carried 
may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  by  some  one  of  the  word  Wt*T  from 
thus  : — ■ 

>T  becomes  fu  becomes  TT,  and  ^  becomes  ^  ! 

I  need  not  dwell  at  any  further  length  on  this  head. 

VI.  ACTUAL  USE  IN'  LANGUAGE. 


This  principle  can  be  applied  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
question  regarding  the  derived  languages  (as 
VL  iangmgT  in  the  case  of  W  &c"  noticed  above;  and 

so  far  this  principle  and  the  last  one  are  linked 


together),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  language  of  origin.  Thus, 
take  the  word  from  which  is  derived  by  Dr.  Bhandar- 

kar.  But  in  discarding  this  derivation  I  am  influenced,  amongst 
other  considerations,33  by  the  principle  enunciated  here  j  for 
doea  not  appear  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  the  sense  of 
'rejected  food’,  whereas  is  found  in  use  : — 

sftNsU  sTOjfaT  (Manu  Smriti,  11-50). 


VII.  CONDITIONS  SUFFICIENT  FOR 
GENERALIZ  A  TION. 


Very  strict  principles  of  induction  would  require  an 

exhaustive  search  for  particular  instances 

VII.  Conditions  to  justify  the  arriving  at  of  a  general  rule. 

sufficient  f oi  This  may  be  possible  in  the  case  of  physical 

generalization*  . 

sciences.  Even  there,  however,  it  is  hardly  pos- 


33.  These  arc  already  stated  above  under  head  IV. 
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siblc  to  wait  till  every  particular  cage  in  the  world  is  collected  and 
considered,  and  students  of  science  have  to  rest  content  with  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  to  base  their  conclusions  upon. 
In  the  oase  of  linguistic  investigation,  however,  this  principle  has 
further  limitations,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 

subject.  The  student  of  the  growth  of  languages  may 
find  it  difficult  to  gather  more  than  a  few  instances, 

some  times  very  few,  and  yet  he  would  feel  justified  and  free  to 
enunciate  a  rule  governing  them,  even  if  it  be  as  exceptional 
cases.  For  language  too  often  follows  a  course  which  appears 
wilful,  erratic  and  unaccountable.  I  recognize,  as  Mr.  Beames 
has  observed,34  that  strictly  speaking  no  phonetic  changes  can 
really  be  exceptional  in  the  sense  of  being  without  a  cause;  they 
must  come  under  some  principle  undiscovered  owing  to  our  incom¬ 
plete  knowledge.  And  yet,  what  account  ean  we  give  of  the  change 
of  H  to  ^  in  Slfeqr  (Gujarati)  (  =  a  co-wife)  from  Sanskrit 

34.  “  My  method  of  reasoning  does  not  admit  of  the  usual  slip¬ 

shod  way  of  accounting  for  the  difficulty  by  setting  it  down  to  ‘  caprice’ 
or  ‘  lawless  license.’  There  is  a  reason  for  every  thing  in  this 
world,  if  we  can  only  find  it  out;  and  if  we  cannot  find  it  out  it  is 
only  honest  to  say  so,  not  to  try  and  cover  our  ignorance  by  sayiDg  there 
vs  no  law.” 

(Beanies’  ‘  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages 
of  India,’  Vol.  II,  P.  22). 

Also,  “  It  is  easy  to  talk,  as  some  authors  do,  of  the  ‘  lawless 
license  of  Indian  etymology  ;  but  this  is  only  a  confession  of  ignor¬ 
ance  ;  it  amounts  to  saying  that  because  we  cannot  find  the  reasons 
for  any  particular  change,  therefore  there  are  no  reasons  at  all ;  the 
blind  mole  says  there  is  no  sun  because  he  cannot  see  the  day-light. 
Seasons  there  must  be,  and  it  is  our  business  to  try  and  find  them 
out  ;  or  at  any  rate  in  this  early  stage  of  inquiry  into  the  elements 
of  the  modern  Indian  languages,  we  may  perhaps  be  satisfied  if  we  can 
pointoutsome  slight  indications  which,  if  followed  up  hereafter,  may  lead 
later  inquirers  into  a  discovery  of  the  full  and  perfect  system.  ’’(Ibid, 
Yol.  I,  Pp.  204-5). 
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Prakrit  SRrft35  (  or  *Rrpft  )  ;  the  only  other  instance  of  such 
change  being  that  of  from  vftft  ? 

It  may  be  that,  as  is  very  often  seen,  defective  hearing 
causes  fanciful  changes  which  stick.  Defective  lingual  power 
may  in  this  case  have  also  changed  the  to  ^  ,  as  even  now  we 
find  some  Vanias  say  %  instead  of  in  expressions  like  ^  , 

and  the  reverse  in  ^ir4T%  for  ’STWl  qN  HWt-  This  gains 

strength  from  the  defective  tendency  in  some  children  and  even 
own  up  persons  which  makes  them  pronounce  gutturals  as 
dentals— e.  g.  for  «JT^  for  ^T%;  ^  for  qqt;  W  for  SR.— 

thus  showing  some  latept  phonetic  affinity  between  gutturals 
and  dentals.  If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Beames  can  claim  that  this  kind 
of  phonetic  affinity  is  the  underlying  principle  in  the  case  of 
^n%q.  But  this  sort  of  argument  would  open  the  door  of 
scientific  theory  to  all  rare  and  individual  or  limited  lispings, 
such  as  those  of  children. 

Paucity  of  particular  instances,  however,  must  be  as  a  rule 
regarded  as  a  reason  for  caution,  and  the  careful  student 
will  always  try  and  ascertain  whether  these  instances  cannot 
be  differently  accounted  for  by  bringing  them  under  some  other 
general  rule,  and  he  will  also  try  to  discover  where  the  error  lies, 
if  there  be  error.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  be  deterred  by 
the  mere  fact  of  a  paucity  of  instances,  if  independent  tests  of 
probability  or  permanent  principle  support  his  theory  which 
governs  only  a  few  instances.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  : — 
3RJTg  (Gujarati)  can  be  traced  back  to  Sanskrit  the  inter¬ 

mediate  changes  being  SjfeRS,  9?e$*R<T,  3R*R3.  (The  .?  is  lost 
as  in  the  case  of  several  other  words,  rfte'JT-fd'3?- efti ; 

ctRJ?;  ^T^.-RipT— 
snpft—  qRcft  ;  ;  &c.  &c.)  Now,  it  is 

35.  Dr.  Bli&ndarkar  accepts  the  form  Udvft  (Wilson  Philological 
Lectures,  P.  144).  This  gets  rid  of  the  necessity  of  including  this  word 
in  the  about  the  dropping  of  the  final  consonant.  But  considering 
that  Hindi  lias  I  incline  to  the  view  that  is  derived  from 

(from  Sanskrit)  the  process  of  having  split  wft  into  ttff, 

12 
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difficult  to  discover  any  other  instance  falling  under  this  rule  of 
changing  vf  to  sf30.  Yet  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  collateral 
as  well  as  covering  principles  this  case  receives  the  stamp  of 
truth  ;  these  principles  are  : — 

(a)  The  reverse  process,  to  *T,  is  visible  in  the  case  of 

(?  thrown  back)  (Gujarati). 

Similarly,  fpjfa  :  (  5  added)  f^rft  j37  (Gujarati). 

These  instances  mark  a  further  progress  of  the  same  princi* 
pie  enunciated  by  Kcmachandra  in  II  VIII-n-57ffia 

which  gives  us  — f7f**TT— jftvf  (Gujarati)  ;  thus  establishing 

a  phonetic  relatiou  between  5f  and  *?3S, 

(b)  and  ^  are  freely  interchangeable,  bearing,  great  phon- 

etical  affinity  ;  and  is  aspirated  Thus  the  in 

gets  partially  split  up  into  ^and^  and  then 
come  ar+fjj ;  I  say  partially  because  it  is  not  like  the 
full  splitting  up  found  in  the  Prakrit  form  of 

(Sanskrit),  although,  no  doubt,  in  Gujarati  tbe  3 

36.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  change  occurs  only  during  an  inter¬ 

mediate  phonetic  stage,  which  may  not  necessarily  be  found  in  actual 
writing.  However,  the  instance  of  given  later  on  below  will 

show  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  that  word  the  change  is  formed  in 
the  final  stage  of  the  word. 

37.  This  instance  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  doubtful  case,  on 

the  ground  that  ft  is  not  changed  to  ^1  nor  is  ^  changed  to  f  as  Avould 
be  expected  in  Prakrit  phonetics,  But  it  is  possible  to  class  this  case  as 
one  of  i-  e.  a  word  derived  in  Gujarati  direct  from  Sanskrit 

without  the  interposition  of  Prakrit,  and  in  such  cases  the  phonetic 
changes  of  *Prakrit  do  not  appear  invariably. 

38.  3*^1,  given  as  an  alternative  dde£a  of  3v4,  in  f%.  f.  V III — iii— 
59,-  can  bo  explained  in  the  light  of  the  principle  underlying  this;  for 

dropping  the  and  cleaving  the  pure  £  from  ^  gives  — ^35 

and  is  changed  to  *1. 

As  Mr.  Beames  has  well  pointed  out  (Vol.  I,  P,  359),  when 
is  combined  with  the  semi-vowels  or  a,  these  become  ar  and  a,  and 
then,  in  this  mixed  nexus,  the  f  ends  by  merely  aspirating  the  strong 
letter.  (This  is  the  analysis  of  §1  becoming  If  and5?  becoming  *1.) 
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and  ^ unite  again  into  the  partial  union  in  z&f. 
(Marathi  preserves  the  disruption  and  has  fffal.). 

Marathi  Tfto  (=*to  speak,  to  say)  from  Skr.  vpu  also  indicates 
the  same  process:  w  split  up  into  "J  and  and  in  this  case  the  ur 
nasalizes  tfffinto  *(.  The  reverse  process  is  visible  in  ipOf  (G.)  from 
Sfffift  (Skr.),  where  in  the  intermediate  step  gets  turned 

to  si^plus  a  nasalization  of  the  vowel,  and  then  fuses  together 


into  w. 

(c)  In  Bangali  there  is  no  3  sound  and  sf  is  written  by  them 
as  fvpKstfor  for  This  also  indicates  the 

phonetic  affinity  between  °f  and  <T. 

Thus,  in  spite  there  being  only  one  instance,  the  rule 
about  the  change  of  *T  to  3  acquires  a  right  to  acceptance.  In 
fact  it  is  but  an  instance  of  one  or  two  wider  principles  covering 
a  number  of  instances,  viz.  the  phonetic  affinity  between  and 
3,  the  aspiration  of  the  stronger  member  in  a  mixed  nexus  by 
the  aspirate  and  the  reversal  of  the  process.  Further 

support  is  found  in  the  relation  of  w  and  5f  disclosed  by  the  w  in 
Sanskrit  (=to  desire)  =  Bat.  lubet  =  it  pleases-finding  a  reflexion 
in  the  v  (which  is  somewhat  like  of )  in  English  ‘  love  There  is 
one  more  word  which  partly  illustrates  this  utsarga  about  the 

ohange  of  to  of partly,  because  the  is  chauf  <  d  to  of  and  not  to 

(Sk.),  (Ap.),  (  G.  ).  This  will 

show  that  the  utsarga  is  not  entirely  a 

To  take  up  now  the  general  principles  which  govern  phonetic 

General  principles  mutations  and  formations,  I  may  refer  to  a 
governing  phonetic  useful  observation  regarding  the  nature  of 

mutations  and  phonetic  changes  which  the  writer'  on  Philo- 

formations. 

logy  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has 
incidentally  made.  He  says  : — 

“  In  language  there  are  two  kinds  of  sound  changes,  that 
which  is  unconscious,  universal  at  a  given  time  and  within  a  given 
area,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  which  belongs  only  to  a 

39.  Vol,  XXXI,  P.  674  (Ninth  Edition— VHth  of  the  supple¬ 

mentary  volumes.). 
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particular  class  or  clique,  deviates  consciously  from  the 
pronunciation  of  the  majority,  is  therefore  not  universal,  and 
exercises  no  permanent  influence  on  the  language.” 

How  far  this  classification  of  sound-change  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  Gujurfiti  may  be  considered.  I  may  at  once  state  that  a 
number  of  phonetic  changes  and  resulting  forms  may  only  apparently 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  i.'  e.  conscious  and  artificial  sound- 
change,  for  they  can  be  shown  to  fall  under  the  former,  as  follows., 
ing  recognizable  phonetic  laws;  for  instance,  the  several  word-forar,i 
which  have  been  advocated  in  the  cause  of  reform  of  spelling 
during  the  last  three  decades,  and  adopted  by  an  appreciable 
number  of  people,  viz,  the  recognition  of  tae  partially  aspirated 
consonants,  the  wide  (fegH)  sound  of  ^  p.nd  ^ft,  <£c.  As  I  hope  to 
show  later  on,  these  forms  can  be  brougat  under  fixed  philological 
laws,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  set  down  as  the  artificial 
creation  of  a  clique  or  class,  eepeciallv  because  they  actually  exist 
in  spoken  language  and  were  excluded  only  from  the  artificial 
system  of  writing  introduced  by  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  State  some  40  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  that  de¬ 
scription  of  artificiality  may  properly  fit  the  attempt  of  several 
persons  to  pronounce  the  same  words  as  mentioned  above  either 
without  the  aspirate  or  with  the  aspirate  split  apart,  and  evfn 
strengthened ;  e.  g.  or  (  or  )  instead  of  ef|%, 

which  is  the  actual,  natural  and  fairly  universal  mode  of  pronun¬ 
ciation. 


We  may  leave  this  point  here,  and  note  the  several  important 

factors  which  cause  phonetic  changes  in  a 

Phonetic  decay :  language  with  special  reference  to  the  Gujarati 
four  causes  of  cor-  ,  . 

ruption  enumer-  language.  The  late  Vrajalal  Sastri  enumer- 

atecl  by  1  rajah' l  a£es  four  caUBeg  0f  corruption  of  Sanskrit  words, 

viz.  (l)  3T5TR  (i.e.  ignorance),  (2)  (i.e,  hurry, 

rapidity  in  pronunciation),  (3)  0-  e.  want  of  proper 


40.  Gujarati  Dhdsh&no  Itihdsa,  P.  20  (A.  D.  1866  edition), 
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practice),  and  (4)  (i.  e,  defective  lingual  aptitude) . 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandiirkar  in  discussing  pho- 

Thc  six  forces  that  , .  ,  ,  .  .  „  ,,  , 

J  netic  decay  speaks  of  six  forces  'which  arrest 

check  decay ,  ac-  .  .  ,  ,  . 

cording  to  Dr  the  progress  of  decay  and  those  that  give 

Bhdnddrkar  r's>e  to  phonetic  decay,  viz.  (l)  Education, 

(2)  Necessity  of  being  intelligible  enforcing 
carefulness,  (.3)  A  sense  of  refinement,  (4)  Formation  of  litera¬ 
ture,  (5)  Defective  hearing,  in  the  case  of  alien  contact,  and 
(6)  Defective  constitution  of  the  vocal 
°m{l 'n  diagnoses.  0rgans-41  Comparing  these  t*o  diagnoses  of 
the  corruption  of  language,  we  find  a  certain 
relation,  as  corresponding  or  opposing  forces,  between  the  two  ; 
thus 

(V;  Jducae_n 

-A  sense  of  i  ,unement 

(4)  Literature 
(2)  Carefulness 

(5)  Defective  hearing 
and  (6)  Defective  vocal  organs 


} 


against  (l)  SfjTR 


Lgam,t{<2>Vl 
J  l  (3) 

against  (4) 


Nc  detailed  treatment  of  these  factors  is  necessary.  I  may, 

however,  only  deal  with  defective 

I.  Phonetic  decay;  ,  .  .  , 

fonfa-defective  V°Cal  °rganS-  ThlS  feature  COme8  int°  play 
vocal  organs,  W^en  a^en  races  try  to  Pronoullce  unfamiliar 

sounds  in  words  used  by  each  other,  or  it  may 
happen  that  in  one  and  the  same  country  certain  classes  of  people, 
owing  to  defective  training  or  to  racial  causes,  mispronounce  cer¬ 
tain  sounds.  Thus,  the  Western  races  are  as  a  rule  unable  to 
pronounce  dental  consonants  in  Sanskrit  and  in  our  vernaculars 
correctly;  e.  g.  the  Sanskrit  '4  ^  ^  ^  are  sounded  by  them  too 
much  like  the  cerebrals  £  Z  %  S  of;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sound  of  f  and  §  in  our  vernaculars,  as  in  is  pronounced 

by  them  as  ‘  r  ’  and  ‘  rh 1  respectively,  so  much  so  that  even  some 
noted  European  writers  on  the  philology  of  the  Indian  Verna- 


41.  Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  pp.  10-11. 
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culars  represent  these  sounds  by  the  letters  V  aud  ‘rh’** 

instead  of  ‘  cl  ’  and  ‘  dh  ‘r’  and  ‘  rh  ’  being  the  nearest, 
approach  they  can  make  to  the  real  s'ounds.  Without  boasting 
it  may  be  asserted  that  while  the  Western  races  fail  in  the  matter 
of  pronouncing  oriental  sounds,  and  even  the  Persians  and  other 
Asiatic  foreigners  exhibit  the  same  defect,  the  Indian  Brahmana 
can  successfully  pronounce  the  sounds  of  his  own  language  as 
also  those  of  languages  foreign  to  him.  Centuries  of  pure  tradi¬ 
tions  in  this  respect,  due  to  the  Bruhmana’s  strict  regafc 
correct  pronunciation,  support  him  in  this  aptitude,  and  &<* 
for  it.  It  was  this  devotion  to  accuracy  of  pronunciation  that  Rrj 
at  the  root  of  the  Sruti*  3  enjoining  not  to  pronQ">lce  barbar^asTy, 
the  word  used  as  a  verb  therein  being  ident‘cay  barbarous 
pronunciation.44 

42.  For  instance,  see  Beanies,  Vol.  I,  P.  73,  where  he  uses  r  and  rh 

to  represent  ^  and  ?,  though  in  one  place  he  also  uses  d.  It  seems  ho 
makes  some  fine  distinction  between  d  and  r — which  I  confess  my  in¬ 
ability  to  comprehend.  It  must  be  said  for  the  foreigners  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  phonetic  affinity  between  r-rh  and  ?-?,  as  can  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  their  and  SFFHs,  and  from  tue change  of 
Sanskrit  to  Marathi  J'o,  (the  I  and  the  aspirate  in  the  being 

—  rh),  and  also  from  the  change  of  to  (The 

-n  S 

is  composed  in  entirely;  the  text  of  the  poem  itself  has  the 

word  ).  The  change  of  (Skr.)  to  f^l^l  (G.)  also  marks  this 

change  of  l  to  f. 

A  glance  at  Pp.  234-5,  Vol  I  of  Mr.  Beanies’  work  will  show  that 
the  defect  in  his  advocacy  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  takes  as  his  basis  the 
of  the  Indian  peasant  in  pronouncing  English  woids  whereas 
the  proper  basis  of  comparison  would  be  the  cultured  gentleman  of  the 
East  and  that  of  the  West. 

43.  iiiqvilfaflt  II  also  sqftllfqT  H 

sri^ofl ^=503.  (Satapatha  Brahmana  ^1°  3.R.  qi.  ^«n«-R-?-RV) 

44.  Mr.  Beames  (Vol.  I,  p.  233)  states  that  the  Indians  possess  the 
true  dentals  and  the  higher  cerebrals  (i.  e.  what  I  call  JJtpqcH),  but  not  the 
middle  or  intermediate  cerebrals;  i.  e.  they  do  not  Possess  the  ordinary 

sounds  2  to  oi.  I  think  his  observation  is  defectiye.  If  he  ha4 
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However,  as  hinted  above,  even  amongst  the  Indian  population 
there  are  classes  the  members  of  which  are  noted  for  want  of  purity  of 
pronunciation.  For  instance,  some  Indians  will  always  pronounce  ‘1b’ 
as  ‘  ij  ’  (the  V  like  sound  being  impossible  to  their  tongue-power). 
Similarly  there  are  many  delicate  shades  of  sound  in  the  English 
language  which  few  Indians  are  able  to  master,  and  Englishmen  at 
once  detect  the  miuute  defects  and  un-English  ring  in  their  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Again,  certain  Vanias  in  Gujarat  sound  the  *1  as  01  and 
Vice  versa,  thus  marking  a  strange  defect,  if  it  can  be  called  one, 
for  k‘  -'8  no*  they  cannot  at  all  sound  the  one  letter  or  the 
they  can  sound  both,  but  in  the  wrong  place ;  for  Jl’JT 
(  =  a  maund)  they  would  say  and  for  3R  (  =  near)  ^f.  It  is 
more  a  case  of  fifalty  observation  and  of  want  of  care  than  physic¬ 
al  or  physiological  detect.  The  latter  kind  of  defect  is  noted  in 
men  (Vanias,  Kanabis,  Brahma  Kshatris  &c.)  who  pronounce  ^  as 
or  &ca.  A  true  case  of  defective  vocality  was  that  of  a  Parsi 
(a  typical  representative  of  the  class) — known  in  a  subordinate 
couft  at  Surat  many  years  ago — who,  when  required  to  write  %  or 
?,  honestly  asked  : —  (really 

).  He  could  perceive  the  distinction  between  ?  and 
but  had  not  the  vocal  power  to  pronounce  them  differently. 
This  is  the  case  of  the  incapacity  of  a  class.  Cases  of  individual 

only  compared  the  sound  of  3  and  3  at  the  beginning  of  the  words  (as 
in  S^iT,  31551,  )  which  are  the  intermediate  cerebrals,  with  the 

sounds  of  the  same  letters  when  uninitial  (as  in  (Skr.) 

and  sn^i,  (G.),  he.  would' have  perceived  his  error  so  far.  Ho  is  not 
quite  unconscious  of  this,  for  at  P.  73  of  Vol.  I  he  says: 

“  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  when  forming  part  of  a  nexus, 
&  apd  3  are  sounded  d  and  dh  respectively  ;  but  in  other  situations  they 
take  the  sound  of  hard  r  and  rh.” 

As  to  2,  3  being  anything  but  intermediate  cerebrals,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  one  could  err  in  his  observation.  °I  is  perhaps 
the  only  higher  cerebral  whioh  cannot  easily  be  an  intermediate  cerebral; 
unless  it  be  in  the  highly  artificial  Priikrit  and  De§ga  words  beginning  with 
°T;  no  other  language  has  words  with  an  initial  ^1.  However,  in  the  double- 
conjunct  the  letter  is  necessarily  sounded  as  an  intermediate  cerebral. 
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incapacity  are  well-known  and  numerous,  as  that  of  a  Persian 
teacher  who  always  pronounced  35  as  ft,  rebuking  his  pupil  thus: 
“  te  I  (meaning  aRPTi)—  SfU  ftTftTft<3  !  ft  ftfTTi  ftfcftT  f 

tent?” 

[The  correct  sound  would  give  the  sentence  thus  : — 

ftiftifis  !  R  9^1  3  SI'S  sfforll  I  ?  ] 

So  much  for  phonetic  decay.  Another  principle  noted  by 
Dr.  Bhandarkar  is  False  Analogy ,45  He  has 
II  False  Analogy,  given  instances  which  need  not  be  reproduced, 
and  I  have  also  mentioned  some  alneadv  an(j 
shall  have  occasion  to  deal  with  others  later  on.  I  neeu  not  there-*, 
fore  linger  on  this  point  here  at  all. 

I  may,  however,  add  a  few  instances  which  illustrate  the 
operation  of  this  principle  oE  False  Analogy: — 

(1)  ftiij  ia  an  adjective  derived  from  Skr.  35Ec|35,  Ap.  3Sft3. 
How,  this  word  is  mistaken  in  some  parts  of  Kathiavad 
as  a  past  participle  of  some  root,  on  the  analogy  of 

&ca.  which  they  have  as  past  participial  forms  of 
f Jcftft,  Jfpr,  instead  of  recognised  as  such 

forms  in  pure  Gujarati.  They  have  thus  created  the 
root,  and  have  &ca.,  as  if  it  was  a  true 

verb.  This  mistake  is  further  promoted  by  the  idea  of 
an  activity  viz.  that  of  standing,  which  underlies  the 
adjective.  Here  there  is  a  double  basis  for  false 
analogy  (l)  form  of  the  word,  and  (2)*  the  sense. 

(2)  ter  —  is  a  peculiar  expression  meaning-‘(it)  is 

wanted/  as  in  Haft  3ITfto5  feft,  'I  want  (some) 
paper”-literally  “paper  is  wanted  by  me”.  Now,  the 
form  fsP?  (first  person  plural  present  tense  of  the  verb 
in  is  here  converted  from  55  (3rd  person  singular, 
present  tense)  to  feft  on  account  of-  the  similar  forma¬ 
tion  in  3T^?$r,  which  is  from  (  =  to  see),  and  is  crystal¬ 

lized  into  a  kind  of  adverb  or  adjective  (or  e 


45.  His  Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  P.  12. 
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defective  verb  as  when  we  say  TfIT  )  ; 

the  idea  of  “wanting”  is  connected  with  that  of  “looking 
for  a  thing.”  We  look  for  the  thing  which  we  want.  The 
principle  of  analogy  is  further  developed  in  the  case  of 
'JTtfSj,  and  the  forms  (future  tense,  “shall  be 

wanted”)  and  (present  participle)  are  created  as  if 
'jftf  itself  were  a  root. 

[The  impulse  of  false  analogy  is  noticeable  in  the  efforts  of 
children  in  their  progress  of  acquisition  of  language.  English 
children  saying  “  I  looks”  on  the  analogy  of  “  he  looks  ”  are  an 
instance  in  point.  This  method  of  following  analogous  forms  is 
typified  in  the  well-known  joke  against  Naiydyikas  defying  rules 
of  grammar  in  saying  *T  3  — and 

justifying  their  incorrect  forms  by  saying  qqx  I^X^otx 
'Wf^TTCC  I  W  mrtft  II— This  is  of  course 

the  height  of  absurdity,  but  it  furnishes  an  indication. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  false  analogy,  however,  Avas  seen 
actually  in  the  case  of  a  child  saying  i|  ^XXTf  correctly  when  he 
hid  himself  behind  an  umbrella,  but,  on  coming  out  of  his  hiding 
shelter,  innocently  saying  ^  3XX5q),  the  evident  analogy 

being  some  such  thing  as  “  f  thus  regarding 

as  something  like  a  noun,  the  child’s  perception  of  its  verbal  signu 
ficance  being  not  yet  developed.] 

Opposed  to  the  principle  of  analogy  is  that  of  distinction.  A 
desire  to  steer  clear  of  analogy  in  grammatical 
III  Distinction,  or  basal  formations  leads  one  to  adopt  most  queer 
formations.  Take  the  instance  of  the  first  per¬ 
sonal  plural  form  of  verbs  in  the  present  tense  ). 

This  is  really  evolved  out  of  fifdET  (Skr.), 

(Pr.  &  ApabhramSa );  the  passive  impersonal  (  *11^  )  form  in  the 
3rd  person  singular.  I  find  support  in  this  derivation  in 
Dr.  Tessitori’s  researches  and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  this 
vagaryof  language  (a  reason  which  I  did  not  light  upon)  points  to 
the  principle  of  distinction.  It  is  this:  the  real  1st  person  plural, 
present-tense  form  is  (Apabhram&a) ,  ^3  (0.  W.  Raj.)  which  is 
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not  distinguithable  from  the  2nd  person  plural,  ^[3  (0.  W.  Raj.); 
in  Guj.  To  distinguish  the  two  forms,  to  save  them  fromthe 

danger  of  analogy  or  identity,  we  have  in  „he  1st  person 
plural.  (See  Dr.  Tessitori’s  Notes  on  the  grammar  of  0.  W. 
Rajasthani”,  §  137).  It  will  be  observed  that  underlying  this 
vagary  there  is  a  certain'  principle  governing  the  selection  of 
another  form.  The  change-of  sense  involved  in  the  change  of  the 
verbal  mood  is  guided  by  a  mental  process  which  may  be  termed 
psychological  refraction:  “is  being  done  (by  us)”,  gets  a 

sort  of  a  twist  in  the  mind  and  turns  into  “we  do,”  just  as  a  stick 
half  immersed  in  water  gets  refracted  and  diverges  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  surface  of  water  into  a  different  angle  instead 
of  going  on  in  a  straight  line. 

The  mental  steps  are  these  :  (stf 
This  is  passive.  Then  G.  fTf  ^T*T  :  this  is  something  like 
imperative  (  shoull  be  done).  Cf.  H.  you 

should  sit  ;  please  sit.  Then  comes  the  real  twist — — 

=  we  do  with  the  55  as  a  termination  to  make  up  the 

present  indicative  mood).  This  principle  of  distinction  operates 
widely  in  the  formation  of  Gujarati  language,  and  instances  could 
be  multiplied,  but  I  content  myself  with  this  single  instance. 

Connected  with  these  last  two  principles  is  that  of  Simplifica¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  to 
IV.  Simplification.  ^  Qj,  compiex;ty  an(j  introduce  simplicitj 

by  doing  away  with  variety  of  forms  and  unifying  them  as  much 
as  possible.  According  to  Vararuchi  (PrdkritarPrakdfa,  Parichheda 
XII,  Sutra  19),  in  Saurascnt  becomes  3?^5£  and  so  we  have  the 
forms  SfWffiT,  but  his  next  Sutra  (XII-20)  specially  makes 

an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  3rd  person,  singular,  (present  tense) 
and  so  we  have  and  not  $1^55',  for  Now,  our  Gujarati  55 

(3rd  person  singular  present  tense)  has  behind  it  the  earlier 
forms  55?>  3T55'.  It  is  therefore  but  reasonable  to  see  in  this  a 
resort  to  simplicity  whereby  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Prakrits  after  Yararuchi’s  period  the  uneven  state  of  things 
created  by  the  exceptional  form  disappeared  and  uniformity 
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and  simplicity  were  secured  by  bringing  the  3rd  personal  singular 
form  too  under  the  common  rule,  and  thus  31^5?  came  into  vogue. 

[Dr.  H.  Mutschmann,  in  an  article  on  Philology  in  Jack’s 
Self-Educator,  says  : — “The  general  tendency  towards  uniformity 
and  the  desire  to  simplify  speech  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
analogical  changes.” 

Here  is  shown  the  connection  between  Simplification  and 
Analogy.  The  former  impels  people  to  search  for  analogy  and 
secure  its  results.  Simplification  and  uniformity  need  not  have 
been  mentioned  separately;  the  one  involves  the  other.] 

Economy  of  Effort  is  another  motive  force  governing 
phonetic  changes.  This  principle  underlies 
^  ^Effort^  80me  the  causes  mentioned  just  above.  Dr. 

Bhandarkar  has  thoughtfully  pointed  out  the 
working  of  this  principle  in  the  special  peculiarities  of  Pali 
whereby  the  ^  und  sft  of  Sanskrit  were  turned  into  short  and 
aft,  and  dissimilar  consonants  forming  conjuncts  were. assimilated. 
He  has  farther  shown  the  real  cause  of  this  by  advancing  the 
theory  that  the  speakers  of  Pali  were  originally  an  alien  race,  who, 
energetic  and  strong  as  their  vocal  organs  were,  were  never-the 
less  unable  to  combine  energy  of  utterance  with  two  successive 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs.  [This  explains  why  even  now 
some  Bangalis  turn  ^  into  tT>  ^  into  into  ^  (^)  and  so 

on,  even  when  pronouncing  Sanskrit  texts. 4C] 


46.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  to  a  certain  extent  human 
tendency  is  towards  simplification  and  economy  of  effort  to  which  the 
traditional  story  about  Panini  and  his  commentator  bears  an  eloquent 
testimony.  The  great  grammarian,  it  is  said,  while  performing  his 
morning  sandhyd  in  the  river,  discovered  a  snake  in  the  water  held  in 
his  anjali  (hands  joined  together  to  hold  water).  Through  sudden 
fright  ho  asked  The  snake  answered  : — fl'-'HSspf.  Panini, 

with  his  grammatical  sense  restored,  asked  W  3d  *Ri:  ?  The  snake’s 
ready  retort  was  The  snake,  who  was  no  other  than  the 

great  commentator  himself,  wras  hailed  by  Pftnini  as  the  only  scholar  fit 
to  write  a  commentary  on  his  sutras.  The  form  here  illustrates 

my  remark.  Por,  no  sooner,  was  the  r  dropped,  than  the- T,  was 
automatically  doubled. 
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Dr.  Bhandarkar  also  attributes  the  short  ^  and  aft  as  also  the 
change  of  dentals  to  cerebrals  to  the  fact  that  these  sounds  (short 
and  ^  and  cerebrals)  must  have  existed  in  the  original 
language  of  the  speakers  of  Pali  and  they  could  not  shake  them 
off  entirely  and  these  thus  affected  their  pronunciation  of  Sanskrit 
words.  He  further  shows  that  these  two  peculiarities,  the  short 
R  and  and  the  cerebral  sounds,47  belong  to  the  Dravidian 
languages  also,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  original  Pali  speakers 
belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  Dravidians  of  Southern  India.48 

Finally,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  potent  principle 
which  regulates  the  preservation  of  syllabic 
quantity  during  the  process  of^  phonetic  muta’ 
tion  in  our  vernaculars.  If,  for  instance,  you 
look  at  the  uisarga  which  notes  the  simplification  of  conjuncts  and 

47.  Mr.  Beames  has  an  original,  but  not  quite  convincing,  theory 
about  the  history  and  evolution  of  the  dentals.  (Sec  his  Vol.  I,  pp.  231’* 
235).  He  suggests  that  the  intermediate  cerebrals  were  the  only  sounds 
of  the  two  (cerebrals  and  dentals)  which  the  Aryans  possessed  be¬ 
fore  and  probably  for  some  centuries  after  they  came  into  India;  for 
he  says,  these  Aryans,  like  the  Teutons,  had  the  nervous  vigour  which 
enabled  them  to  employ  their  organs  of  speech  firmly  and  crisply;  that  in 
those  days  they  know  no  distinction  between  H  and  2,  ^  and  5;  that  later 
on  conjuncts  of  these  sounds  with  ^  (which  is  higher  cerebral)  gave  rise  to 
a  separate  creation  of  the  higher  cerebrals  and  the  dentals;  and  that  event¬ 
ually  the  dentals  were  evolved  out  of  the  cerebrals  through  this  process. 
This  is  his  theory  in  rivalry  with  the  theory  of  Dravidian  contact  and 
importation  of  non-Aryan  words  as  the  source  of  cerebral  sounds, — without 
at  the  same  time  absolutely  denying  tlpe  possibility  of  the  contact  and 
non-Aryan  importation  theories  containing  a  certain  amount  of  truth. 
The  outstanding  cause  of  this  result,  according  to  him,  was  the 
softening  effect  of  the  warm  climate  of  India.  We  may  only  ask-how  is 
it  that  with  the  same  warm  climate  we  can  still  pronounce  and  retain  the 
cerebrals — intermediate  as  well  as  higher?  And  why  did  the  Dravidians 
retain  the  sounds  in  spite  of  the  climate? 

48.  Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  pp.  4G-48. 

Mr.  Beames  also  secs  in  the  short  u;  the  evidence  of  foreign 
influence.  (See  his  Vol.  I,  pp.  140-141). 
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simultaneous  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  you  will  see  this 
principle  of  balance  of  quantity  at  work;  thus,  (Skr.), 
(Pr.),  becomes  ^T*T  (G.),  and  here  the  loss  of  quantity  in  the  first 
syllable  due  to  the  change  of  TJ3;  to  is  made  up  by  lengthening 
the  of  into  $TF.  Similarly,  when  a  strong  anusvdra  of  Sanskrit 
is  weakened  in  Gujarati  the  contingent  vowel  is  lengthened  and  thus 
the  jnatrd-value  is  preserved;  thus:— (Skr.),  ^*3  (Apabhr.), 
^  (G);  (Skr.),  (Apabhr.),  (G.).  So  again,  when 

a  strong  %  shifts  its  place,  the  same  process  of  balancing  occurs; 
thus:— WHK  (Skr.),  ^3  (Ap.),  ^3,— ^ and  to  preserve 
the  ??iaira-value,  •!5T5  (G.).  To  take  one  more  case,  when  a  final 
is  reduced  to  one  vowel  by  the  second  member  of  the  *£**1 
being  dropped,  the  first  member  is  lengthened  and  the  balance  of 
quantity  secured;  thus:—  (Skr.),  (Pr).  (Ap.), 

(G.);  (Skr.),  (Ap.),  (G.). 

It  will  be  observed  that  nature  plays  a  greater  part  than  art 
in  the  operation  of  all  these  principles,  in  fact  art  has  no  part  in 
the  process.  In  Phonetic  Decay  and  Economy  of  Effort,  natural 
aptitude  and  constitution  are  undoubtedly  the  generating  causes. 
In  the  case  of  Analogy ,  Distinction ,  49 Simplification  and  Balance  oj 
Quantity  the  governing  cause  must  be  sought,  not  in  a  pre¬ 
meditated  intention  or  desire  to  secure  the  results  through  those 
processes.  If  you  examine  the  psychology  of  these  processes,  you 
will  realize  that  the  mental  activity  involved  therein  is  synthetic 
not  analytic;  spontaneous,  not  deliberate.  More  than  that,  the 
synthesis  is  unconscious,  and  not  even  syllogistic.  It  is  a  sort  of 
intuitive  synthesis.  When,  for  instance,  the  people  changed 
to  ^TtT,  they  did  not  say  unto  themselves: — “Come,  let  us  simplify 
the  conjunct”,  and  then  getting  again  they  did  not  say: — “Let 
us  balance  the  quantity,  and  so  make  ^TtT.”  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  other  principles,  Distinction,  Analogy,  Economy  of 
Effort.  In  short,  you  will  remember  that  just  as  the  of 

49.  In  the  case  of  Simplification,  natural  constitution  has  a  share 
also.  It  is  a  principle  wherein  the  physiological  and  the  psychological 
processes  combine. 
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language,  viz:  grammar,  is  analytical,  and  its  language  a 
synthetic  evolution,  even  so  the  phonetic  processes  are  spontaneous 
workings  out  of  the  synthetic  thinking  part  of  man,  and  it  is 
examined  analytically  only  by  the  science  of  philology. 


Special  phonetic 
principles  govern¬ 
ing  word  forma¬ 
tions  in  Gujardti. 


After  these  introductory  general  remarks,  I  shall  now  enter 
upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the  special 
phonetic  principles  which  govern  the  word-forma¬ 
tions  in  Gujarati  in  the  course  of  the  passage 
of  the  words  from  Sanskrit  through  the  Prakrits 
or  occasionally  direct  from  Sanskrit,  into 
Gujarati.  I  shall  at  the  start  pass  in  review  the  efforts  made  by 
scholars  in  the  past  in  this  direction,  scholars  whose  work  as 
pioneers  in  this  cause  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated;  then  I  shall 
give  a  description  of  the  general  nature  of  the  phonetic  changes  to 
be  discussed  by  me;  and  finally  I  shall  take  up  the  specific  principles 
themselves  for  consideration. 

Two  names  rise  prominently  as  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
Gujarati  philology:  the  late  Sastri  Vrajalal 
Pioneer  Workers .  Kalidasa  and  the  late  Mr.  Navalaram.  The 

'rati  philology  ^  ^orraer  wrote  his  “ Gujarati  Bhdshdno  Itihdsa ” 

(A  history  of  the  Gujarati  language)  in  A.  D. 

1866  and  his  TJtsarga-md\d  (A  string  of  rules  of  phonetics)  in  A.  D. 

1870.  The  latter  scholar  wrote  his  Vyutpatti-Pdtha  in  A.  D. 

1887.  No  doubt,  these  works  were  wanting  in  scientific  precision 

and  had  their  defects  inseparable  from  such  works  undertaken  in 

the  dawn  of  philological  research  in  Gujarati 

and  these  defects  have  been  ineidently  pointed 

out  by  me  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  so  far; 

and  I  may  have  occasion  in  the  subsequent  portions  to  do  so 

again.  Still  we  have  to  remember  the  times  during  which  these 

two  scholars  had  to  work  almost  unaided.  Vrajalal  belonged  to 
/ 

the  Sastri  class  and  this  class  as  a  rule  neglected  and  even  despised 
the  Prakrits.  He  was  perhaps  the  sole  exception.  He  had  not 
the  benefit  of  the  light  of  Western  scholarship  and  of  its  methods 
of  inquiry;  although  at  the  same  time,  he  had  an  advantage  over 


An  estimate 
their  work . 
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the  ordinary  run  of  ^astris  owing  to  the  incidental  knowledge  he 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  relations  with  European  scholars. 
And  yet  he  it  was  who  contributed  an  unrecognized  lion’s  share  in 
Taylor’s  Gujarati  Grammar.  Navalaram  had  an  advantage  over 
Vrajalal  Sastri  in  the  matter  of  Western  methods,  but  he  lacked 
the  Sastri’s  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  erudition.  Besides,  he  did  not 
somehow  rise  far  above  the  then  fashionable  derivations  like 
9  for  (father),  fqs.*  for  ^*3)  (  =sat)  and  the  like.  How¬ 
ever,  he  exhibited  a  true  appreciation  of  the  correct  method  of 
philological  inquiry  in  his  slashing  review  of  a  work  called 


Their  schemes 
criticized. 

3r*tfs.  His 


But  where  both  these  scholars  failed  was  in  the  essential 

/ 

scheme  of  their  works.  Vrajalal  Sastri  ignored 
the  utsargas  which  govern  the  further  changes 
from  Prakrit  into  Gujarati,  which  I  call 

is  almost  a  simplified  version  of 
Hemachandra’s  Prakrit  grammar,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Gujarati 
language;  it  thus  throws  very  little  light  on  the  history  of  Gujarati 
words  between  the  ApabhramGa  and  the  present  stages.  In  rare  and 
exceptional  cases  does  he  touch,  in  an  incidental  way  only, 
one  or  two  3?*JJTs. 50  And  where  he  has  modified  the 

system  of  Hemachandra,  the  result  has  been  the  obscuring  of 
certain  important  phonetic  principles.51  On  the  other  hand 


49.  I  find  in  the  work  named  Apabhrashta- Saida- PraJedd a  referred 

to  a  short  while  ago,  an  attempt  to  trace  the  word  311  from  3R  (Skr.) 
on  the  strength  of  a  quotation  from  Hemachandra’s  Lexicon  W 
HililHNGl-'  t  eld  =3  qUdl  II  and  from  Medini  Ko&a  Vdl  3  3%l  The 

only  remark  necessary  on  this  is  that  all  these  are  twisting  methods 
adopted  to  Sanskritize  the  Deiya  word  3C1>  which  should  have  been 
honestly  accepted  as  a  foreign  word. 

50.  For  instance,  in  his  133rd  3cG9  he  speaks,  by  way  of  a  note 

as  it  were,  of  the  change  of  f  10  q  in  words  like  ’ffaj  31^ — 3(sq 

etc.;  and  of  the  change  of  this  %  to  9T  in  Surati  Gujarati:  313, — etc. 

51.  A  few  instances  may  be  given  to  justify  these  remarks.  At 
P.  115  of  his  5G=PRlS5i,  after  finishing  all  the  3c{PTs,  Vrajalal  Sastri 
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Navalaiam,  while  treating  of  lie  SIHHp,  tLovgb  in  a  rather 

crude  form,  ignored  the  intermediate  Pul- rite  jrd  dealt  with 
Gujarati  words  as  if  they  had  come  direct  from  Sanskrit.52 

“  3TI  811*1  HITI3I  5qi^W  ^  HlTIUf 

833  33t  't'H  V  3THH  HIT!  ^<3311%  3?^  31°13l  q>q  q|2  3R  3?l 

fopwt  vH?qii.” 

Then,  the  only  3RRTC  3<9qs  he  gives  are  (P.  114-115  of  the  3H31?- 

): — (1)  change  of  T  to  Of,  (2)  change  of  H  to  %  (3)  change  of 
3  to  3  (which  is  incorrect  so  far  as  initial  3  is  concerned),  (4)  change 
of  2  to  3,  and  (5)  change  of  v5  to  «5. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  while  in  A.  D.  1866  in  his  JJSRleft  HlT<dt 
ffdfJN  Vrajalal  Sastri  incidentally  mentions  (at  P.  30  and  also  at  P.  77) 
the  H3P3I  3cE*f  which  notes  the  dropping  of  one  of  the  doubled  conso¬ 
nants  and  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel  (h’?*—' 3ctl) — HIT), 
in  1870  A.  D.  in  his  3cN38l^t  he  assigns  to  this  3<H3  a  subordinate 
place  under  the  Prakrit  3IH3  given  as  No.  11. 

Again  (P.  10)  when  under  3c93  19  he  gives  an  incidental  note  that 
the  first  ^  in  a  Sanskrit  word  is  changed  to  9f  by  villagers,  and  gives 
fNrc— 3=3rc  as  an  instance,  he  is  not  reminded  even  by  this  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  whereby  in  Gujarati  a  non-final  ?  in  changed  to  H,  as  in 
dv5,  ^^3)  etc.  Finally,  when  in  his  3cH3  173  (P.  104)  he  tries  to 
include  in  the  general  rule  *3U:  SRTlS'Wd  even  cases  like  v^3 — 

*53°1,  SJG — Ul),  — dv5  which  really  fall  under  a  distinct  principle,  viz. 
the  change  of  non-ultimatc  I — 3"  to  ®T>  a  principle  which  began  its 
work  to  a  limited  extent  even  from  the  time  of  the  Prakrits,  Vrajalal 
Sastri  cannot  plead  for  the  arrangement  the  merits  of  brevity  and 
scientific  generalization,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangement  presents  a 
clumsy  jumble  of  incongruous  rules. 

62.  Ono  or  two  instances  must  be  given  in  this  case  also.  The  5<JITF%* 
*113  gives  as  the  first 3c5PT  the  rule  about  the  dropping  of  one  member 
of  a  conjunct  and  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.  This  is  all 
tight.  But  in  giving  the  instances,  HI,  HH,  Tiff  etc.  are  shown  as  having 
at  once  become  HIT,  HER  3iiq  etc.  as  if  they  never  passed  through  the 

Prakrit  stage,  H%  HH,  Tif3  etc.  This  is  incorrect  history  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  words. 

Similarly  '3’cHR  2  deals  with  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel 
when  a  nasal  is  weakened;  o.  g.  33—^3;  tS— etc.  This  fails  to 
provide  for  Prakrit  cases,  o.  g.  33i— 3*6— (Gujarati)  and  the  like. 
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Since  the  death  of  these  two  scholars  no  systematic  attempts 
hare  been  made  to  present  the  philology  of  Gujarati  in  the  shape 
of  any  published  works.  Dr.  E.  G.  Bhandarkar’s  Philological 
Lectures  no  doubt  deal  with  Gujarati  phonology  and  grammar,  but 
Gujarati  comes  in  there  for  a  partial  share  in  a  general  treatment 
of  all  vernaculars  and  hfence  the  work,  full  of  erudition  and 
thoughtful  treatment  as  it  is,  has  to  be  excluded  from  the  above 
list  on  that  ground  and  also  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a 
pioneer’s  work  but  that  of  an  accomplished  master  who  had  at  his 
command  unprecedented  learning  and  a  wide  field  of  survey.  1 
shall  make  as  much  use  of  his  learned  lectures  as  possible,  and  while 
recognizing  the  independent  and  able  support  I  receive  from  his 
Lectures  in  many  respects,  I  may  have  occasion  to  mark  whefe* 
on  a  few  points,  I  have  to  differ  from  him  respectfully. 

Again  3  deals  with  the  chaDge  of  tho  Sanskrit  masculine 
ending  31!  into  Gujarati  here  too  the  Apabhramta  stage  (through 
the  Sanskrit  35  termination)  is  passed  over.  Similar  is  the  treatment  ifi 
^^4.4,  of  the  change  of  QR.to  S. 

In  12  |  is  given  as  one  of  the  changes  of  the  instances 
given  being  3pI3i — glng;  Ud — — 4l.  Now,  this  is 
incorrect :  the  change  is  short  f,  and  the  final  lengthening  is  due,  in  the 
case  of  ns  and  $JW,  to  of  and  the  weakening  of  the  nasal  in 

W  in  Prakrit,  and  in  the  case  of  41  and  to  the  intermediate  Prakrit 
form  Hpi  and  when,  during  the  further  progress  towards  Gujarat!, 

the  final  vowel  gets  lost  and  leaves  tho  %  long  by  way  of  compensation. 

There  are  several  other  flaws  unconnected  with  the  ignoring  of  the 
intermediate  Prakrits,  and  I  therefore  leave  them  unnoticed  here. 

I  recognize  that  the  work  was  undertaken  for  the  special  use  of 
Training  Colleges  and  hence  it  had  to  bo  simplified.  All  the  same,  it 
Was  possible  to  combine  simplicity  with  accuracy  and  faithfulness  to  the 
history  of  words. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Navalarftm  was  good  enongh  to  call  upon 

me  in  a  private  letter  some  months  after  his  “iJUUvRIS  was  out,  to  give 

my  views  on  it,  and  I  did  so*  If  he  had  lived  long  enough — for  he 

died  very  soon  after  this  (in  A.  D.  1888) — he  would  certainly  have  modi- 
0 

fied  his  to  some  extent.  I  am  sure  about  his  openness  of  mind, 

14 
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[Dr.  Teesitori’s  learned  researches  into  Gujarati  language,  as 
published  in  his  “Notes”  reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
stand  apart  as  a  very  recent  contribution,  and  it  is  on  that  ground 
only  that  I  leave  the  eminent  scholar’s  work  apart;  though  I  may 
occasionally  refer  to  it  in  my  Lectures.] 

I  must  not  omit  the  spade-work '  done  by  the  late  Kavi 
Narmaduiankar  in  the  investigation  of  Gujarati  language.  His 
works  on  this  subject  that  I  have  come  across  are: — 

0)  Narma-Vydkarana,  Part  I  and  II,  (published  in  A.D. 

1865  and  1866  respectively). 

(2)  Narma-Kota,  published  in  A.D.  1873; — the  tww  pre¬ 

fatory  articles. 

(3)  An  article  on  Old  Gujarati,  Juni  Gujardii  Bhashi , 

written  in  Y.S.  1938  (=1882’A.D.)  published  in 
the  Diwali  number  of  the  “Gujarati”  in  A.D.  1917, 

and 

(4)  An  unpublished,  incomplete,  translation  of 

Vararuchi’s  Prdlcrita-PrakdSa',  which  does  not  profess 
to  be  anything  beyond  a  mere  verbal  translation. 

(Of  these  Nos.  1,  3  and  4  were  made  available  to  me  by  the 
kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  Natavarlal  Ichchharam  Desai  B.  A.,  and 
Mr.  Ambalal  B.  Jani  B.A.,  both  of  the  Gujarati  Press.) 

All  these  works  possess  the  merits  as  well  as  the  limitations 
and  faults  of  a  pioneer’s  work.  I  need  not  go  into  detail  into 
them.  I  may  have  to  refer  to  these  later  on,  if  occasion  arises. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  noted  here : — Kavi  NarmadaSankar 
indulged  in  some  vagaries,  such  as  writing  ( a  phonetically 
absurd  symbol  for  the  aspirated  vowel,  which  can  only  be  symbol¬ 
ized  by  %)  and  the  like ;  however  as  soon  as  he  discovered,  or 
was  perhaps  shown,  the  absurdity  of  it,  he  corrected  the  error 
by  substituting  the  symbol,  (the  vowel  with  a  diacritical  dot  be¬ 
low  it);  he  further  continued  the  system  for  the  sake  of  mere 
consistency,  by  giving  up  even  tfj,  ^5,  &c.  for  ?T,  fr,  &Ct 
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[I  need  not  dwell  on  stray  and  spasdmodic  efforts  like  Apa 
bhrashta-Sabda-prahUa,  compiled  and  published  in  A.  D.  1880 
by  Prabhakara  Ramachandra  Pandit  of  the  Vernacular  College  of 
Science,  Baroda,  an  etymological  vocabulary  of  Gujarati  words  on 
the  model  oE  a  similar  vocabulory  of  Marathi  words  published 
by  him  two  years  earlier.  While  recognizing  the  praiseworthy 
attempt  made  in  this  compilation  at  laying  down  some  utsargas  to 
mark  the  phonetic  changes  of  words  from  Sanskrit  to  Gujarati, 
X  cannot  help  noting  its  crudity,  and  the  unscientific  method  of 
derivation  in  the  vocabulory,  marked  by  fanciful  and  unfounded 
source-words  liko,  for  (wax)  ,  ^  as  the  source-word 

of  (salt),  and  the  like.] 


The  scheme  ad¬ 
opted  in  these  Lec¬ 
tures. 


The  scheme' which  I  propose  to  adopt  is  necessarily  different 
frqm  that  of  the  two  pioneers  named  above. 
I  shall  take  into  my  purview  the  intermediate 
Prdkrits  and  deal  with  the  changes  during  the 
post- Apabhram$  a  period.  I  shall  also  classify 
and  group  the  principles  on  a  plan  specially  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  these  Lectures,  But  before  doing  so  I 
The  nature  of  the  ;n(jjcaj.e  now  generai  nature  of  the  phonetic 

changes  to  be  discussed  below.  These  changes 
then,  are  of  two  kinds: 


phonetic  changes  to 
be  discussed 


(I)  Final  or  crystallized  changes  ; 

(ID  Intermediate,  or  en  passen  changes  i.  e.  those  of  a 
transitional  nature. 


As  regards  (I)  instances  will  always  be  found  in  written 
works  of  older  centuries,  and  also  in  books  of  the  present  day  as 
well  as  in  the  language  actually  spoken  at  present.  As  regards 

(II),  instances  of  such  changes  may  not  neces- 

A  Classification  of  .,  ,  «  .  .  .  ,  .  m, 

J  J  sanly  be  found  m  written  books.  These 

these  changes.  changes  will  fall  under  two  heads  : — 

(a)  Those  that  may  have  existed  in  spoken  language  at 
some  period  or  other,  but  were  not  captured  in  written 
books  ; 
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(b)  Those  that  may  have  been  captured  in  written  books, 
but  the  works  may  not  be  available  or  widely  known  to 
us  as  yet. 

(c)  Those  that  are  merely  transitional  as  indicating  a  possi¬ 
ble  phonetic  condition  through  which  the  words  must 
have  passed,  but  were  never  in  vogue  in  spoken  language, 
muoh  less  captured  in  writing. 

A  few  instances  will  explain  this  classification. 

(I)  A  great  majority  of  the  ScHRs  will  fall  uuder  this 
head ;  e.  g. 

(1)  HTtiTcfa  SffercCrfo;— 1 S**  (used  in  Prakrit)— 
current  in  spoken  and  written  Gujarati  for  a  number  of 
years. 

(2)  H  changed  to  5T  when  in  contact  with  f  or  R* : — 

Sanskrit  PrAkrit  Gujarati 

etc. 

Here  all  the  Gujarfiti  words  arrived  at  finally  are  in  a  final 
crystallized  state. 

(II)  (a)  (Sanskrit) — STjpif  (Prakrit)— then  the  % 

is  thrown  back — so  ?3UTT,  Gujarati  or 

The  intermediate  is  such  that  it  po33ibly  miy  have 

existed  at  some  stage  of  the  language,  hut  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertainining  from  any  written  books. 

(b)  Sanskrit  Prfikrit  Gujarati 

RJUHft 

Here  the  first  word  is  likely  to  have  existed  in  books  even, 
but  the  works  are  not  available;  while  the  second  word  is  cap¬ 
tured  in  a  book  not  yet  widely  known  ;  for  I  find  it  in  a  poem 
entitled  written  in  V.  S.  1584  by  a  KAyastha 

poet,  named  Ganapati,  (copied  in  V.  S  .  1693). 53 

53.  sframi  *i)Si  II 

(Anga  VIII,  stanza  3). 
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(c)  The  most  typical  instance  under  this  class  would  be  the 
about  the  change  of  H  to  3  where  before  reaching 
the  crystallized  form  in  Gujarati  the  Sanskrit  word  site* 
paasses  through  the  form  9?%^ — a  form  not  to  be  found  in  use 
at  any  known  time  as  even  possibly  spoken.54 

Now  I  shall  treat  the  specific  3cN*?s  in  detail  in  my  next 
Lecture. 


NOTE  A. 

Extracts  from  Dr,  Bhflndflrkar’s  Paper  on  the  Critical,  Comparative  and 
Historical  Method  of  Inquiry.  (A.  D.  1888.) 

(I) 

A  critical  inquirer  is  one  who  does  not  accept  an  account  of  an 
occurrence  just  as  it  is  presented  to  him  whether  orally  or  in  writing. 
He  subjects  it  to  certain  tests  calculated  to  prove  its  truth  or  otherwise. 
He  takes  care  for  instance  to  ascertain  whether  the  person  giving  the 
account  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  occurence,  and  if  so  whether  he  was 
an  unprejudiced  and  at  the  same  time  an  intelligent  observer.  If  his 
information  is  based  on  other  sources,  the  critic  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  credibility  or  otherwise  of  those  sources.  When  it  is  a  thing  or  a 
verified  occurence  that  he  has  to  deal  with,  he  does  not  satisfy  him¬ 
self  with  that  view  of  its  nature  and  relations  that  appears  plausible  at 
first  sight,  He  seeks  for  extraneous  assistance  to  enable  himself  to 
arive  at  a  correct  view.  One  of  the  most  efficacious  means  empolyed 
by  him  is  comparison  of  like  things  or  occurrences.  This  comparison 

54.  In  the  Prakrit  stages  even,  such  transitional  changes,  unreflect- 
ed  in  actual  speech,  can  be  discovered  ;  for  instance,  the  word  Nfoft 
(Sanskrit)  becomes  in  Prakrit,  and  Hemachandra  gives  the  word 
bodily  as  an  ddetia  of  (Si,  He.  VIII-ii-l26).  But  the  phonetic 

process  underlying  the  change  must  doubtless  have  been  — 

Similarly  y?  passed  through  the  following  stages  (in  theoretical 
phonetics  of  course): —  *1(5 — ^’“'"before  it  reached  the  final  form 
which  Hemachandra  gives  as  a  ready-made  Adeta  of  (Si.  He. 

VIII-ii-144) 
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enabled  him  to  separate  the  accidents  of  the  thing  or  occurence  from  its 
essential  nature,  and  some  times  to  arrive  at  a  law  which  includes  the 
thing  or  occurrence  as  a  particular  case  and  explains  it.  Though  com¬ 
parison  may  thus  be  considered  one  of  the  means  of  a  critical  examin¬ 
ation,  still  its  own  proper  results  are  so  important  that  it  deserves  to 
be  considered  an  independent  method  of  inquiry.  The  history  of  a 
thing  i.  e.  a  comparison  of  the  various  forms  it  presents  at  different 
well-ascertained  periods  is  also  of  the  greatest  use  for  the  determination 
of  its  real  nature.  Often,  when  no  written  history  is  available,  the 
iaquirer  determines  the  historical  or  chronological  relation  between  the 
several  forms  of  a  thing  by  referring  them  to  an  obvious  standard,  and 
arrives  at  some  important  conclusions  based  on  such  relations.  Thus  for 
instance,  the  Greek  e'meV  “we  are”  is  more  ancient  than  the  Sanskrit 
smas,  for  it  retains  the  original  a  of  the  root  as  in  the  form  of  e  which 
Sanskrit  has  lost,  and  the  Sanskrit  santi  “they  are,”  more  ancient  than 
the  Greek  ‘enti’  which  has  lost  the  whole  root  as.  From  an  observation 
of  many  such  forms  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  Greek  is  not 
derived  from  Sanskrit  nor  Sanskrit  from  Greek,  but  both  from  an  older 
form  of  speech.  The  comparative  and  historical  methods  correspond 
to  the  inductive  method  used  in  the  physical  and  experimental  sciences. 
In  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  you  cannot  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  make  experiments,  you  have  recourse  to  comparison  and 
historical  observation.  The  inductive  method  began  to  be  used  in 
Europe  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  since  that  time 
very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world.  The  critical,  comparative,  and  historical  methods  began 
to  be  well  unierstood  and  empbyed  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  within  a  hundred  years  since  that  time,  an  equally  amaz¬ 
ing  progress  has  been  male  in  other  departments  of  knowledge;  and 
geology,  paleontology,  comparative  philology  or  the  science  of  language, 
comparative  mythology,  evolution  and  the  origin  of  species,  scientific 
history,  comparative  jurisprudenc ),  archaeology,  sound  scholarship,  and 
even  comparative  religion  are  the  grand  resu'ts.  (Pp.  1-22) 

(II) 

Having  disposed  of  books  and  other  written  documents,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  traditions.  If  we  accept  traditions 
we  find  them,  we  shall  often  bo  deceived.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
us,  for  instance,  that  Bhavabhhti  a»d  Kfilidasa  were  contemporaries; 
bpt  we  have  now  found  that  Bhavabhuti  lived  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighth  ceutury  of  the  Christian  Era  anl  KillidAsa  long  before  G34 
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A.  C.,  since  he  is  mentioned  as  a  famous  poet  in  an  inscription  bearing 
that  date  and  also  by  Bana  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  Bhavabhuti,  it  has  recently  been  discovered,  was,  a  pupil  of. 
KumArilabhatta,  and  KumArilabhatta  quotes  from  Kalidasa’s  SAkuntala. 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *•  * 

*  *  *  * 

Tradition  makes  Panini  a  contemporary  of  KAtyAyana  and  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  having  been  a  blockhead  who  by  austerities  pleased  Siva 
and  obtained  a  new  grammar  from  1  im.  KAtyAyana  held  a  disputation 
with  him  for  eight  days  and  though  Panini  proved  a  powerful  anta¬ 
gonist,  he  was  ultimately  vanquished.  The  fact,  however,  as  we  know 
itj  is  that  Katyayana  is  the  writer  of  Vdrtilcas  or  comments  on  PAnini’s 
grammar  in  which  he  explains,  rectifies,  and  supplements  PAnini’s  rules.. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  thus  rectified  and  supplemented 
PAnini  that  the  story  of  his  having  vanquished  him  must  have  arisen, — 
and  traditions  often  have  a  basis  of  this  nature  and  no  better — but  it  1b 
impossible  that  he  should  have  written  those  comments  a  good  many  of 
which  are  explanatory  in  the  work  of  a  contemporary.  (Pp.  10-1 1.) 

*  #•  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

(III) 

Thus,  then,  the  great  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  that  if  we  wish  to 
know  and  understand  the  truth  about  a  point  whether  in  science  or 
practical  life,  we  should  seek  analogies,  find  out  if  we  can  the  history, 
and  criticize,  not  foolishly  and  ignorantly  as  we  often  do,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  well  defined  and  rational  principles.  (P.  22) 


NOTE  B. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Beames’  Comparative  Grammar, 
Vol.  I,  P.  281,  will  be  useful  in  comprehending  the  termB,  ‘nexus,’ 
‘mixed  nexuB,’  &ca.,  used  in  this  and  other  Lectures  : — 

§  73.  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  combination  of  two  con¬ 
sonants  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  as  in  kt,  pi,  sn,  the  term 
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“nexus”  is  employed.  Three  kinds  of  nexus  may  conveniently  be 
distinguished: — 

(1)  The  strong  nexus  composed  of  strong  letters  only,  as 
*f>,  H,  **>  ST,  W, 

(2)  The  mixed  nexus,  composed  of  a  strong  and  a  weak  letter,  as 

5f,  «f,  If. 

(3)  The  weak  nexus,  composed  of  weak  letters  only,  as  33,  W, 

By  strong  letters  are  meant  the  first  four  letters  of  the  five  vargas: 

*3,  n,  h. 

=3,  0,  «!»  ib 

2j  3,  5,  3. 

%  *T,  3. 

3,  %  3,  H. 

By  weak  letters  are  meant  the  nasals  W,  <3,  «T,  H;  sibilants 
•3>  3,  semi-vowels  3,  C,  <5,  and  The  combinations  SJ  and 
so  often  treated  as  single  letters,  I  include  under  the  mixed  nexus. 
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LECTURE  IV 

(Section  I) 

The  History  of  the  Gujarati  Language — Its  Evolution. 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  Gujarati  language,  the  first 

step  in  our  investigation  will  be  to  examine  the 

Specific  principles  •  •  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

*  1  ,  specific  principles  which  govern  that  process, 

governing  the  evo-  ... 

lution  of  Gujardti.  and  thus  1  take  u?  thls  fiuestlon  as  proposed  in 
the  conclusion  of  my  last  lecture.  It  will  be 

convenient  at  the  outset  to  state  a  few  defining  terms,  *T?Ts,  which 
I  shall  use  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

(1)  or  more  briefly  tgfe  means  a  single  vowel  sound 

with  the  consonants  (if  any)  dependent  on 
Defining  terms.  a  SyHable;  e.  g.  the  word  3f3^TT  has  the  four 

9T,  ^+3(  =3  ),  T3+\+  5>TT  (  =  sn  )  and  *  +  ^  (=X  ) 

In  short  is  the  minimum  sound  group  possible  to  be 
heard.1 

[The  word  is  used  to  signify  a  syllable  in  Sanskrit.  It  is 
defined  in  the  Pr&tiSakhya  thus:-tf53*T3:  ^TT3^TC>‘  STsfalfl 

( Bigveda  Prdtiidkhya,  1083  in  Max  Muller’s  Edition). 

I  have  preferred  to  adhere  to  to  avoid  confusion] 

(2)  ^f<3-3T^faT-(or 

or  is  a  which  is  uttered  with  greater  emphasis 

1.  This  description  of  gfl  may  be  taken  to  cover  two  divisions:  (a) 
i.  e.  the  -?|fd  known  in  music,  the  minimum  audible. musical  sound, 

and  (b)  the  minimum  audible  sound  known  to  the  science  of 

language:  a  syllable.  Just  as  may  be  used  briefly  in  music  for 
*11^13,  I  shall  use  gld  briefly  for  in  this  treatment.  The  popular 

WTord  for  was  at  one  time  (probably  from  separated 

from  the  words  l§3°lf,  &c.  (a  group  of  two  three  ^°ls  &c.),  . 

2.  In  Panini  and  the  Vedic  system  is  perhaps  a  proper 

term  for  “accented'’  and  it  may  be  tempting  to  use  this  nomenclature 

accented  and  3NJ3jvi=unacconted)  and  thus  avoid  a  confusion 
between  the  two  possible  senses  of  the  word  But  the  uncertainty 

as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Vedic  accent  whether  it  was  a  stress  accent 

15 
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than  other  in  the  same  word;  an  accented  syllable. 
or  JfW  is  a  gfd  not  so  emphasized;  an  unaccented  syllable,  e.  g. 
cl'oGd-^Tf;  etc. 

(3)  These  terms  are  used 
to  measure  the  length  of  the  utterance  of  vowels;  vocal  time- 

measure. 

A  gd  utterance  has  5 *  *17^1  or  time-measure. 

A  JTEtf  do.  do.  1  JTI^T  or  time-measure. 

A  do.  do.  2  qi^Is  or  time-measures. 

A  utterance  has  a  JTTWT  somewhere  between  zero  and 

A  utterance  has  3  JTf^Ts  or  time-measures. 

(More  than  three  l?r^Ts  will  give  utterances  of 

varying  lengths.  2rTrT*T  is  not  a  possible  utterance  in  phonetics) 
[The  tTT^T  of  Indian  prosody  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
mora  of  ancient  prosody  in  Europe.] 

(Note: — (In  Gujarati)  has  a  gd  or  occasion¬ 

ally  a  gddTf  utterance.) 

A  i.  e.  ashort  vowel  (other  than  37)  has  aTTSTJ utterance. 

A  sfrf  i.  e.  a  long  vowel,  has  a  fqcjfod  utterance. 

A  i.  e.  an  extra-long  vowel  has  a  utterance. 

E.  G. — ^775 — here  ^  is  fosfarT,  77  is  gfl; 

77q{c5 — here  77  is  Tptq,  3T  is  and  e5  is  ?rT. 

s3 

(In  this  word  ^  is  3T7qfT<7,  is  fully  and  77  though 

is  comparatively  more  than  ^). 

(4)  or  qqqT  ig  the  weak  ^  which  is  pronounced 

with  a  feeble  effort  cf  all  parts  of  the  tongue.3 

or  a  pitch  accent — a  point  into  which  we  need  not  enter  here, — compels 
me  to  adhere  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  me  above.  Besides,  737 
is  used  generally  for  accent;  Siddhanta-kaumudi  calls  the  chapter  on  accent 

3.  In  connection  with  3  and  3  a  §5^(7°!  is  described  in 

the  Siddhanta  Kaumudi  as  under: — 

*Rqtel$  GtfiqfaiqHvqJjySRi  3nq\  ^  I  (See  |f%  on 

V III— iii— 1 8  of  Atthtddhydyi). 
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e.  g.  3715^;  JPTl;  Tttf;  ^i3^;  ^^5  SR*?;  etc.  (In 

st7TU[R,  eTotr,  773B7PT,  iftn  etc.  the  *7  is  full  and  strong;  it  is 
or  srfafaO. 

Similarly  there  is  a  crgSRc*!  ^TiR  due  to  a  weak  (  fafos  ) 
effort  of  the  tongue  and  lips; 

E.  g.  ^T?^,  57T?§>  (for^T^),^T?  (for^TT^)  etc.  (37R%, 

fsp5t[7;,  ^*7#  etc.  have  a  strong  and  full — — «f). 

(5)  $3x717^7  or  ij^R-is  a  sound  not  so  named  any¬ 

where,  but  it  is  largely  noticeable  in  our  vernaculars’and  perhaps 
existed  in  Sanskrit;  as  noticed  before,  the  37^3*7  and  tf$R 
of  the  Paniniya  &iksha  may  perhaps  correspond  to  these  two  modern 
tj^TRs,  c$gt777^7  and  9^777^7,  i.  e.  the  weak  $  the  atpiration  whereof 
is  diffuse,  and  the  strong  f  the  aspiration  whereof  is  concentrated. 

E.  g.  ^TR-fU,  fUR,  f,  5^7,  ftef;  5^T> 

v?R,  7=5R,  c#,  “Cvt)  etc. 

SliTT— 5$,  etc. 

(G)  3?^R — is  the  weak  *7  sound  which  the  $7  attains 

when  certain  consonants  are  dropped  and  leave  this  37,  and  when 
it  is  preceded  by  37  or  371;  e.  g.  3^7  Pr.  etc. 

This  ipgfr  37^R  is  mentioned  in4  Si.  Tie.  VIII-i— 180,  and 
originated  there,  though  of  course  it  is  the  same  as  the  old  ^^R°T 
of  Panini’s  times.  Hemachandra  relaxes  the  condition 
about  37cfuif^:  and  cites  £73*5  (Skr.  )  as  an  instance.  In 
fact  an  37  arter  f  is  bound  to  sound  as  77.  Hemachandra  includes 
37T  in  this  description,  e.  g.  qTrfT^  (S).  '71377^5  (Pr.);  and 

therefore  uses  the  term  37^ul  But  for  the  purpose  of  Gujarati 
phonology  37  is  all  that  is  required  to  be  considered. 

4.  Dr.  Hoernle  (Introduction  to  Chanda’s  Prakrita-Lakshana,  P. 
xxvii)  thinks  ^Rl  is  a  specific  name  coined  by  Hemachandra.  But  a 
glance  at  the  sutra  and  the  gloss  will  show  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  real  meaning  is  that  the  37  left  after  the  elision  of  particular 
consonants  is  heard  as  *7;  and  nothing  like  a  special  nomenclature  is 
intended. 
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(7)  JJjRqcR  ^  and  Z — are  the  %  and  Z  which  are  sounded  with 
a  deeper  and  fuller  cerebral  effort  of  the  tongue. 

e.  g.  qwh  UT^;  VZ,  q;5T;  etc. 

(Whereas  qqfj,  ffat,  qftft;  5*1,  5R5,  &c.  are  simply 

(Sanskrit  also  appears  to  possess  this  qYRqq*!  sound,  though 
not  so  named;  hence  it  is  that  is  ^55  and  *1?  is  q?ot  in  Yedic 
Sanskrit). 

(8)  sqm^sq,  ^qq^sq  or  STfq  3^R  of  =q,  3,  *t,  ST.~ 

This  is  a  sound  foreign  to  Sanskrit  and  began  in  the  Prakrits, 
and  hence  I  call  it  qifiq  qqR. 

It  is  produced  by  touching  with  the  tongue  the  portion  of 
the  palate  just  where  it  borders  on  the  teeth,  whereas  the  Sanskrit 
rTT^otf  (i.  e.  what  I  may  call  5J?;  Hl^sq)  sound  is  produced  by  a 
touch  of  the  tongue  higher  up  in  the  palate; 

e.  g.  qh*f;  <J®g;  q%|. 

(9)  and  a*fq|q  and  apqfqqq  (sounds  of  q  and  aft), 
fqfq  q-aft — are  the  q  and  aft  which  are  sounded  wide,  i.  e.  with 
an  expanding  of  the  glottis,  so  that  the  sound  is  something  like 
that  in  bat  snd  plot. 

aifqfrT  (  q-aft  ) — are  the  opposite  sounds  where  the  glottis  is 
not  expanded  so  much;  like  the  sound  in  bake  and  boat. 

a?qfq|cl  (  q-aft  )  are  the  sounds  which  stand  midway  between 
and  a?fq|q. 

Examples: — — 'fa,  WT,  qT;  HR;  etc. 

STfafR— Tdft,  UR,  elc. 

— zm,  cfafaft,  (  the  m  in  5t)j 
etc. 

(Note: — the  term  %>  belongs  to  the  old  nomenclature  in 
Sanskrit  about  the  qq?Hs  of  loiters,  but  it  does  not  cover  this 
peculiar  sound  in  Gujarati;  the  name  is  adopted  by  me  only  on  the 
basis  of  analogy  and  a  free  interpretation  of  the  term.  The  term 
aiqfqqq  is  entirely  newly  coined). 
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(10)  ^^5  and  cffr  WZ&K  is  the  weak  nasal 

sound  produced  by  a  relaxed  nasal  tension. 

rffsT  3?3^R-is  the  opposite  of  it,  the  strong  nasal  sound, 
produced  by  a  powerful  nasal  tension. 

Examples:— 

Ef?rq<S — cifaf ,  W^i,  etc. 

rffa — T%,  etc. 

qfavS  is  further  divisible  into  three  subdivisions:-(a) 

*Efav5,(b)  (c>^q^qf.  e.  g. 

srrr;,  effcf,  etc. 

sft,  srfi  «rt,  |qos,  |^,  i*T#j  etc. 

§,  m%  TO,  'ITI,  3T#,  etc, 

(Note: — Tlfj  *Tif,  &ca  end  in  a  anusvdra ,  but  their 

plurals — <1T?T>  HTfT  &c. — end  in  a  one.) 

(11)  a  combination  of  two  or  more  consonants  without 
any  vowel  to  link  them  together. 

(12)  'is  the  elision  of  one  member  out  of  a 

(No.  11  is  an  old  ?f5TT;  No:  12  is  coined  by  me). 

(13)  is  the  dissolution  of  the  members  of  a  conjunct, 

accompanied  by  the  interpolation  of  an  3J  between  them. 

Examples: — 

Sanskrit  Gujarati 

S.  WT 

S.  srm:  ail  srd 

S.  %S1TT  *tT^JT 

(Note: — Yararuchi  (III— 5 9)  calls  this  by  the  name  TSftfqiq;  I 
have  adopted  in  preference,  as  having  a  clearer  meaning. 
Hemachandra  does  not  give  any  specific  term  for  this  in  any 
special  sutra  but  incidentally  uses  the  term  fesTfiq  in  his  ’gloss  on 
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his  Sutra  VIH-ii-75:— fom  3  ^TR>.  It 

is  also  known  ia  the  PrdtiSdhliya  as  wrfo.5) 

(H)  ^55 

The  former  is  a  conjunct  wherein  both  (or  all)  the  members 
are  fully  i.  e.  strongly  uttered. 

[  As  a  result  of  it  the  preceding  short  vowel  will  carry  two 
iTT^fs  as  a  guru  (heavy)  vowel  (as  per  Panini’s  rule  I— iv— 

11]. 

The  latter  is  a  conjunct  one  or  more  members  whereof  are 
imperfectly  i.  e.  weakly  uttered.  (In  consequence  of  this  the 
preceding  short  vowel  will  remain  U  carry  one  only: — 

Panini,  I-iv-10  vSg.] 

Examples: — 

S.  Pr. 

(Gujarati  Tatsamas),  etc. 

5.  is  stiictly  confined  to  conjuncts  of  which  either  ^  or 

v5  is  the  first  member.  In  Gujarati  the  process  of  dissolution  extends  tc 
other  conjuncts  even,  e.  g.  (Skr.),  (G.);  Rot  (Skr.),  (G,); 

5PR  (Skr.),  5IRR  (G);  &ca. 

The  term  indicates  the  process  of  separation  (H%)  of  the 

consonants  and  also  the  means  which  causes  the  separation,  viz. 

whereas  fdWT  and  indicate  simply  the  process  of  separation, 

may  therefore  claim  superiority  over  the  names  or 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  for  the  two  latter  names  that 

is  a  superfluous  part  in  as  much  as  the  HRfb  separation,  of  two 
consonants  necessarily  implies  the  wedging  in  of  a  vowel,  for  without 
it  there  would  bo  no  splitting  apart  of  the  conjunct,  the  separated 
consonants  would  (without  the  rowel  coming  in)  re-unite  into  a  conjunct, 
like  the  divided  halves  of  the  body  of  Jarfisandha,  which,  as  the 
Puranic  myth  tolls  us,  got  joined  together  each  time  they  were  cut 
asunder,  until  a  Siva-linga  was  placed  in  between.  The  vowel  does  the 

f  f~.  »s 

work  of  Sica-linga  in  the  case  of  Id’F-R. 

For  further  remarks  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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#Tt*T— (  Pr.  )  ^*1,  3^,  gTfR;  etc. 

(  Guj.  )  ®f«r,  5#,  cffM,  ^T#t,  ®sqt;  3l?i 
«lNq,  t&ffc,  <s£TT;  etc. 

These  are  not  the  same  as  the  strong  and  weak  nexuses  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Beames  (Yol:  I  Pages  281  ff.)  His  mixed  nexus  or  even 
weak  nexus  would  give  our  ^T^o5  — e.  g.  mixed  nexus — 

etc.;  weak  nexus — STY1*!  — etc.  The  principle  in  his 

classification  is  the  phonetic  possibilities  of  the  letters;  whereas 
my  classification  has  for  its  principle  the  degree  of  effort  put  forth 
in  the  sounding  of  the  letters. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  93\n  is  caused  by  one  of  the 
components  being  a  3  or 

(15)  — means  metathesis,  interchange  of  letters,  whether 

vowels  or  consonants,  from  one  part  of  a  word  Lo  another,  e.  g. 
S.  fafis:,  Pr.  Guj.  favSTst 

This  term  is  used  by  Hemachandra  in  his  sfttrci  VIII— ii— 116. 
Vararuchi  calls  it  (iv-28) — rather  a  cumbrous  word. 

(16)  9U9TWT  is  a  well-known  old  term  signifying  the  change 

of  »  w  to  ?>  3,  Pan  ini  I-i-45). 

We  shall  here  in  our  inquiry  have  to  deal  with  the  of 

*7  and  *only. 

(17)  Or  is  a  name  which  I  give  to  the 

process  opposite  to  939IWT,  whereby  the  letters  f  and  3  (under 
certain  circumstances)  get  thickened  as  it  were  into  3  and  e.  g. 


s. 

Pr. 

Guj. 

tk 

$358 

&ca. 


6.  ftfaa  9^16  ^3  (t%.  't-  VIII-iv-434,  illustration). 
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I  use  the  term  because,  whereas  in  the  semi" 

vowels  become  as  it  were  expanded  and  liquified  into  vowels,  here 
in  the  vowels  become  as  it  were  congealed  and  thickened 

into  the  semi-vowel  state. 

( 18)  or  is  the  name  given  to  any  letter  which  gets 

added  in  a  word,  without  any  apparent  cause;  e.  g. 


l 

(  ) 

(ten  millions) 

£  ( 

hjtqss*: 

♦ 

^ K&nhadadc-prabandha) 

{ 

HfT 

% 

Guj 

dnm  ttytt) 

•\  ♦ 

HIT 

etc. 

(19)  means  a  vocalic  group,  i.  e.  juxtaposed  vowels 

not  combined  into  any  change  by  means  of  sandhi.  (This  is  pe- 


culiar  to  the  Prakrits).  A  may  be  at  the  end  of  a  word 

or  be  medial. 

Examples: — 

...  *1 

•  •  • 

Here  fsr 

♦ 

and  3T3 

•  •  • 

3F>:  3H: 

«•» 

are 

•  •  •  - 

(  20  )  and 


(a)  (or  — is  the  splitting  up  of  tjie  ele¬ 

mentary  sounds  which  have  merged  into  the  body  of  a 
complex  sound;  e.,g. — (Skr.)  vifjpft — (Pr.)  ^f|uff.  Here 
the  constituents  of  the  complex  sound  (aspirated  z), 
i.  e.  the  a  and  f  which  have  combined  to  give  the  *£ 
sound,  are  split  up  entirely  in  the  final  stage 

(b)  is  the  incomplete  splitting  up  of  such  ele¬ 

mentary  sounds,  wherein  the  two  components  stand  in 
the  state  of  a  conjunct;  e.  g.  (in  a 

transitional  stage) — (then  SRH^), 
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Here  the  I,  and  |  constituting  ^  arc  split  up,  but  do  not 
separate  and  stay  apart,  but  stop  short  at  the  stage 
of  the  conjunct  5?. 

(Note: — In  the  case  of  there  is  of  course  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  stage  of  passes  through  the 

midway  stage  of  and  then  comes  the  final  stage 

while  in  the  case  of  . there  is  no 

further  final  separation,  even  though  the  phoDal  con¬ 
dition  may  exist  only  in  a  transitional  form. 

Thus  the  two,  and  may  often  represent  two 

stages,  ultimate  and  penultimate,) 

(c)  or  is  the  process  whereby  two  sounds 

combine  to  fuse  into  a  new  complex  sound;  the  complex 
sound  so  resulting  is  also  called  by  this  term,  E.  g. 

(Skr. ),  (Pr.)  ^  (Guj.) 

(Strictly  speaking  when  a  consonant  and  a  vowel  come 
together  in  this  way,  as  in  scuT-iOjj-jpj  (f[+3),  the  resultant  state 
is  always  one  of  never  the  nature  of  a  vowel 

being  essentially  incompatible  with  *i*?fs). 

(d)  or  is  the  process  whereby  two  ele¬ 

mentary  sounds  come  together  but,  without  fusing 
together  into  a  stop  short  as  a  conjunct.  E.  g. 


s. 

Pr.  or  Ap. 

Guj. 

qHwT; 

~4^ 

fiOTi: 

(Note: — Here  in  the  case  of  there  is  no  possibility  of 
^  and  f  fusing  into  a  there  being  no  complex  sound  composed 

7-  This  movement  of  C  to  a  posterior  g  1%  is  a  process  opposite  to 
tne  one  generally  obtaining  in  Gujarati  where  ^  tends  to  move  to  an 
anterior  or  eyen  first  as  in  etc. 

16- 
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of  these  two  sounds.  Only  when  H,  and  f ,  ^  and  f ,  and  %  and  suet 
other  constituent  sounds  of  a  class  aspirate  come  together  the 
question  of  or  arises.) 

[There  are  occasional  and  apparent  exceptions;  e.  g.  ^fvt?T!T- 

Here  |+3,  not  stopping  at  S3, 
result  into  a  nasalized  ‘3.  For  a  further  examination  of  thia 
question  see  infra,  Lecture  IV,  Section  II,  under  the  utsarga 
about  the  shifting  of  the  situation  of  ?.] 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  is  a  process  opposed  to 

but  is  not  a  step  opposed  to  but  they  are 

both  parallel  steps;  and  the  resultants  of  both  are  alike  in  form; 
thus  in  the  tfwfe  in  the  and  %  &ud  ®  and.f  respectively 

which  existed  separately  in  (De£ya)  and  ^'7ft  (Prakrit), 

came  together  and  stopped  in  a  state;  while  in  the 

*T  of  3lf333  became  and  slopped  short  at  s?.  Thus 

is  the  half-way  step  where  sound  formation  stops  short 
when  there  is  a  of  a  sound.8) 

(21)  is  the  name  I  give  to  an  which  has  its 

origin,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Prakrit  grammar  itself, 
and  has  a  further  application  to  Gujarati  word-formation. 

E.  g. 

(a)  Direct  origin: — The  change  of  3  to  5  has  its  origin  in 
Si.  He.  YIII-ii-29,  80.  The  difference  is  that  in 
Prakrit  the  conjuncts  vT  or  3  (really  ’H,  for  3  would 
become  tT  first)  become  S  whereas  the  further  exten¬ 
sion  to  Gujarati  applies  to  simple  3  also. 

Thus  ^f^T-3f|3TT»  3T3:-^;  but  further  in  Gujarati  it 
applies  to  simple  3  also;  e.  g. 

The  extension  to  conjuncts  in  words  other  than  those 

8.  The  change  of  the  class  aspirate  into  the  pure  f  noticeable  in  the 
passing  from  Vedic  to  Classic  Sanskrit  or  from  Sanskrit  to  Prakrit, 
really  involves  first  a  and  then  of  the  unaspirated  member: 

0,  g.  Yedio  *J*T,  classical  *Jf.  ,  Sanskrit  Prakrit  3^etc. 
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mentioned  in  Si.  Hr.  VIII-ii-29,  30  would  also  consti¬ 
tute  an 

E.  g.  Slftfa — nfr— 

(b)  Indirect  origin: — Si.  He.  YIII-i-0fi  indicates  the 
optional  dropping  of  the  initial  vowel  in  two  words 
viz:— STcJTf  and  Pr.  c5T3  or  (3T$  or 

and  or  sncm. 

This  is  the  distant  origin  of  the  Prakrit  to  Gujarati 

which  notes  the  i.  c.  the  loss  of 

an  unaccented  initial  syllable. 

Tlemachandra’s  comment  that  short  3T  only  is  lost  and 
therefore  STTTni  would  be  STTTin  only  and  not  QTTin 
also,- — affords  a  key  to  the  principle  of  loss  when  the 
vowel  is  unaccented. 

This  may  be  called  while  the  former 

(22)  Traranforn  or  is  an  SvTUT  which  does  not  point  to  a 
final  crystallized  form  but  marks  an  intermediate,  transitional,  step. 

E.  g.  The  SvTtf  about  the  change  of  to  ^  in 
-Sf^Td.  As  already  noted  in  a  previons  lecture,”  (as 

also  can  not  be  found  in  actual  language  at  any  period 

and  so  this  form  serves  only  to  pass  on  the  word  to  the  final 
stage  $?5Rt. 

(Note: — is  to  be  distinguished  from  SRFrTTWT  in 
that  while  the  former  has  no  final  crystallized  form  answering 
to  it  in  any  case,  the  latter  falls  under  some  irTUT  having  final 
formations,  but  only  in  particular  cases  may  not  note  a  final 
crystallized  form.  e.  g. 

srfvRq%—  srfsfqsrt — sgh!  . 

12  3  4 

Here  the  change  of  %  in  2  to  3?  in  3  represents  only  a 


9.  See  Lecture  III,  p.  109. 
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transitional  form  but  not  found  in  actual  language,  and  vet  the 
general  principle  of  the  change  of  f  to  is  recognised  in  an 
which  has  a  number  of  finally  crystallized  formations  for  its  scope, 
(  fos  HS,  etc.),' 


We  can  now  proceed  to  the  specific  phonetic  principles  or 

3rHHs  we  are  so  long  waiting  for.  These  I 
Thi  eef  old  classifi*  ,  »,  ,  , .  ,  , 

cation  of  utsargas.  claseify  under  tbree  heads:“ 

A.  3cH*Ts  peculiar  to  Gujarati  alone,  and  not 

found  working  in  other  Indian  vernaculars; 


B.  3vSHs  partially  peculiar  to  Gujarati,  i.  e.  such  as  are 
shared  with  other  Indian  vernaculars,  but  with  some 
variation; 


and  C.  jointly  shared  with  other  Indian  vernaculars, 

without  any  variation  in  their  essential  nature. 

I  take  up  these  classes  serially:  — 

I  would  preface  the  enumeration  and  discussion  of  the  SvS^s 
by  two  general  rules,  which  may  be  taken  as 
Tfitraf^U^ra~  throughout  the  treatment,  viz: 

I.  These  3cSHs  deal  with  phonetic  changes 
in  words  in  their  transit  from  Prakrit  and  De^ya  ipto 
Gujarati,  or  occasionally  from  Sanskrit  into  Gujarati 
direct. 


II.  ;  i.  e.  the  applicability  of  the  principles  is  not 

necessarily  and  rigidly  universal,  it  may  have  excep¬ 
tions  and  odd  peculiarities;  in  short,  as  the  effect  of  the 
term  is  aptly  described, 

i.  e.  the  rules  are  applicable  to  some  cases,  are  inapplicable 
to  others  (where  apparently  they  should  be),  are 
sometimes  optionally  applicable,  and  sometimes  quite 
a  new  form  results. 
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Bearing  in  mind  these  two  we  take  np  the 

CLASS  A 

Utsargas  peculiar  to  Gujarati  alone. 

I—  and  sfT— 

This  requires  two  preliminary  ieflJTs: — 

1  An  unaccented  medial  f  and  an  unaccented  medial  3  under¬ 
go  i.  e.  they  become  q  and  q  re¬ 

spectively;  provided  the  5  or  3  are  preceded  by 
a  vowel  and  followed  by  a  consonant. 


Prati-  Sampra.' 
sdrana, 


Examples 

Sans: 


qrpft 

sqfqU'T: 


Pr.  Guj. 

(Modern  and  Old)  or 
latest  ApabhramSa 
(O.W.  Rajasthani) 

(de6ya)  (charcoal) 

T?3*  (  >>  )+^  term* 

qfT  qqr10 

u^ttui  qqTTnt1 1 


qq*3 


(  qqoft  gorf  qq*3  q  rffaq  311^3  1 

qqqfqqquqfirm  y.  s.  1471— See  Mr! 
Cbimanlal  D.  Dalai’s  Paper  on  Piitana  Mss.  p.  34) 


10  (1)  Pnnchakhyana  (Dr.  Tessitori’s  article  in  Ind.  Antiq.  Apri1 
1914  P.  57); 

R  )  W  tPft  Vimala-Prabandha  (V.  S.  1568) 

Khanda  V-25); 

We  also  find  in  Gautama  Rasa  (V.  S.  1412),  St.  17;  and  in 
Kdnhadade  Prabandha, III,  223;  f^qil  (=?qu)  inatianslationof  Bhuvana 
Dipa  (V.  S.  1557)  ( Gujarat  Said  Patra),  March  1910,  P.  115) 

11  (1)  Florentine  Mss.  6l6,  12G.  Dr.  Tessitori’s  Article  in  Ind.  . 
Antiq  April  1914,  P.  58. 

/2)  Gautama  Rdsa  St.  35. 
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also  Vail <'ltt  Panchav  is/  (Prose),  V.  S.  1629,  V.  88;  qqf,  Do. 

F.  100;  q^57,  Do.  P.  104;  qq*T  Do.  P.  130;  qq*7  in  Gautama 

Vasa,  St.  9). 

[For  further  instances  see  under  utsarga  III  infra,  the  divi¬ 
sions  (a)  —  (l),  rare  cases  under  (c)  and  (d).] 

[This  principle  operates  in  all  grammatical  formations  in 
Modern  Gujarati;  e.  g. — 


!  (a  woman)+*l  (a  termination  j  (  cffeminate, 

denoting  con-  >  •  \  \ 

,  ,  , \  \  womanish), 

tempt  here)  j 


* 

'TT? 


a  brother;  \  , ^ 
hence,  a  man  ) 


fqpj-  I  =vnq^  (a  man, 


termination  j  a  husband) 


*,5  (a  woman)  +  A  {  ^^tion  }  =W«»  woman)]. 


3  to  3T 

Skr. 

c\ 

JTKT 


Pr.  or  Apabhr.  Interm. 
'sTfUT 


G. 

WT 
(in  proper 
names  as 
WfqTqqfT 
mTTTTqit 
and  the  like). 

[,S7.  Tie.  YITI-i-162  notes  the  change  of  sil  to  3T3  in  qW- 
jtWt  is  not  enumerated  in  that  JI^T,  and  it  is  not  stated  to 


be  an 

We  must  therfore 

take  JT^-JTTTf  as  an  instance 

developed  later 

on.] 

S. 

Pr.  or  Apabhr. 

Interm.  G. 

qTf<33 

qT7e57  (husband) 

qnisft  {Orly a) 

qT7^T  qTq^T 

(a  doll) 

qq* 

(the  fetlocks  of  a 
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horse.  T^T  qq* 

STFtd^the  horse 
knocks  the  fet¬ 
locks  against  each 
other.) 

zmizk 

mqd 

(possible  Apabhram^a)  (mothers) 

{Si.  He.  VIlI-iii-46 
gives  as  Prakrit). 

wren 

JTI^T 

qre^t 

qpi^12 

fall*. 

[Note: — is  found  in  Kdnhadadc  Prabandha ,  IV,  12 
also  in  Vimala-prabandha,  I,  69;  and  Vciitdla-panchavisz  (poem)  P.  3, 
st.  24;  also  P.  62,  st.  646.  is  found  in  the  Avachtiri  to 

DaGavaVcaliba  Sutra,  VIII,  34.  *T^rT  is  found  in  Sudayavatsa- 
Viracharita ;  also  in  the  song  of  Jasayanta  Sonigaro  V.  S.  1670, 
extract  given  by  Dr.  Tessitori  in  his  article  on  Bardic  Survey  in 
J.  A.  S.  Beng.  N.  S.  XII,  1916  A.  D.;  and  in  Karpura 

Manjart  Chaupai  (V.  S.  1605),  also  in  Ushdharana  by  Janardana 
(V.  S.  1548),  Kadavun  X,  1.  1.] 

[In  old  Gujarati  an  %  is  changed  to  even  when  preceded  by 
a  consonant,  e.  g. 

ITt'IT 

(Padmaniibha,  V.  S.  1715  Ms.  In  Gujarat  Said  Patra,  Vol. 
XII  May).  f*T^  turned  into  (Bhalana’s  Kddambart,  PArvu 

12.  Tlie  process  is  incidentally  attested  to  by  the  rare 

form  in  Marathi  used  alternatively  with 
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bhdga,  P.  81,  1.  16;  P.  83,  I.  13;  P.  102,  1.  20)  will  also  illustrate 
this  change  of  f  to  q  even  when  preceded  by  a  consonant.] 

(The  genesis  of  may  be  this;  when  the  find 

themselves  in  a  subordinate  position  they  seek,  as  it  were,  some 
support  for  self-preservation,  and  an  adventitious  3T  steps  in  to 
furnish  such  support,  resulting  in  the  usual  sandhi  ?-j-3T=q  and 
q+3?=q.  Panini’s  rule,  q'qfq  operates  here;  this  rule  is 
practically  the  reverse  process  of  fTWTC'qqf.  The  change  of 

q^to  being  called  that  of  to  q3!,  may  well  be 

termed  or  anti -sampras'trana.) 

(2)  An  unaccented  medial  q  becomes  q,  and  an  unaccented 
medial  becomes  q,  provided  the  q  or  is  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
and  followed  by  a  consonant. 

Examples: — 

S.  Pr.  or  Apablir.  G. 

[Note: — (a)  qqvll  here  is  but  a  transitional  form;  and  if  no 
other  instances  can  be  found,  this  would  be  a  ^qiq'R'PWT. 

(b)  This  will  be  only  so  far  as  the  progress  from  Prakrit 
into  Gujarati  is  concerned;  for  in  Guiarati  itself  in  grammatical 
changes  the  principle  of  this  utsarga  operates;  c.  g.  iTq^-qqv5t 
(Surati  Gujarati).  Consequently  the  paucity  of  instances  need 


not  vitiate  this  utsarga.~\ 

q[^:  qT3ft  (+term.  <?)  qi# 

,,  ,,  (+term.  q)  qiqf 

[Note: — A  final  sf),  when  unaccented,  becomes  q  in  some 
cases;  e.  g. 

qi^:  qmt  qiq 

qrq:  qr*r  qiq 


But  this  result  can  either  be  accounted  for  by  the  chaDge  of 
to  q  and  then  to  q,  or  by  the  Apabhramfsa  forms  ending  in  3  (qiq, 
qiq)  changing  their  3  to  q  by  the  process.] 

13.  HifaH;  1  \minta-vildM  St.  82.  (V.  S.  1508). 
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(2)  A  cpffiT  3T  is  dropped. 

S3 


Dropping  of  a 

druta-tara  3T. 


Exampl 

c: — 

S. 

Pr.  or  Apabhr. 

G. 

t 

T.¥?3Tt  (DeSya) 

mason)* 

[Dr.  Tessitori  (Notes  on  the  Grammar  of  the  0.  W.  Raja¬ 
sthani  §  83)  derives  the  Apabh.  from3R|^i*3C  (Skr.).  1  believe^  is 
evolved  out  of  3ft  by  metathesis  and  the  usual  Apabhram^a 
change  of  a  final  3?  to  3.  This  dispenses  with  the  unnecessary  and 
rather  queer  importation  of  the  ^  termination.  However  Vara* 
ruchi’s  Prdlrita  PrahUa,  XI,  9  gives  3f$qj  as  Magadhi  for  snj*?.] 

The  utsargci  about  3*  and  3?f  may  now  be  laid  down: — 
Enunciation: — 


UTS AllG A  I. 


(l)  Under  the  operation  of  utsargas  (l)  and 


The  ( i.  c. 

wide)  sound  of  r.  . 

sf  and^V  f^cTrT  ^  mentioned  above,  medial  and  3R  as  well 

and  =  aS  me(^a^  and  are  transitionally  changed 

into  37?J  and  3f3  ,  and  these  are  finally  changed 
into  the  wide  sf  and  3ff  respectively. 


(The  term  medial  is  used  here  to  exclude  the  final 
it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  inclusive  of  initial  3U[-3T3;  as  in 
— STf'Tf0! — 3T%°T;  3fqnfe^— 3fc^f — . 
Perhaps  non-final  would  be  a  better  term.) 

(B)  Final  $fs[  and  are  changed  into  srlfofrT  and  3^ 
respectively. 

[Part  (A)  of  this  utsarga  may  as  well  be  broadly  shaped 
thus:—*- 

The  medial  31?  and  3fJj  in  Prakrit  words  are  changed  to 
3T  and  similarly  such  3ff  and  3f^  are  changed  into  fsffrT  3ff*.  J 

17 
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Examples'. — 

f^T 


Skr.  Pr.  or  Apabhr. 

G. 

♦ 

5fT 

q*i 

Slfq*rfo 

qfqn* 

TH 

SM(^5lfri 

ft 

qf|*3  5^3 

<ft 

feff33 

*ft 

*TlF®q  (^DeSya) 

ft 

(  Skr.  ♦f&q'fi  or  Ap. 

* 

m  ( 

„  ) 

3?3 

( 

„  ) 

^■3  ( 

..) 

q»m 

Hqq 

3tUT 

qq3  q<JT 

UYUft 

<or 

qq3  ^  (=intoxication) 

DeSya 

5^  (=inccssant  rainl* 

arofofrr  n;: — 

Pr.  or  Apabhr.  or 

DeSya 

G. 

qts 

Post  Apabhr.  (later  form  of  & 

q^*T?  (dative term.  ) 

q<3 

fafcT  3T f— 

qfY  (Mango  flowers 

H3§ 
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or  > 

RRf 

(a  tiara  worn 

by  a  bride,  also  by 

the  mother  of  a 
bride  or  of  a  bride¬ 
groom.) 

(the  goddess 

worshipped  by 
maidens  in  the 
month,  Ashadha ). 

=Rf^T 

(a  square) 

ar^T^T: 

JTfk 

t 

m3 

SR: 

RRRt 

(the  ninth  day 

in  a  half-month) 
3?RT%14 

RI% 

14.  Ritg  is  more  commonly  current  than  I  find  WRllg  used  by 

Mr.  NAnalal  Dalapatram  Kavi  in  his  Introduction  to  a  poem  by  Tribhuvan 
PremaSankar,  entitled  Kalapino  Viraha ,  at  p.  13,  line  3.  A  dramatio 
play  entitled  5^3  RRR  by  Mr.  ManiSankar  R.  Bhatta  and  another  has 
this  same  word,  at  p.  155,  line  last  but  ons.  (Tn  a  letter  dated  1st  June 
1917  Mr.  ManiSankar  Bhatta,  addressed  to  me  in  reply  to  my  inquiry, 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  and  responsibility  for  this  word,  saying  that 
the  portion  in  question  was  written  by  his  collaborator,  Mr.  DAhyAlAl 
who  is  a  TaragdlA ,  belonging  to  Vadanagara.  Mr.  NAnAlAl  Kavi  has  not 
favoured  me  with  a  reply  to  my  repeated  inquiries  regarding  the  use  of 
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Let  us  try  and  analyze  this  utsarga  in  a  different  manner  now 
I  have  said  that  this  utsarga  is  peculiar  to 
^offuuSarga  Gujarati  and  Mhravadi  phonology.  It  does  not 
operate  in  Marathi  or  Hindi  or  any  other 
kindred  vernaculars.  Well,  let  us  compare  the  sounds  in  Guja¬ 
rati,  Marathi  and  Hindi: 

this  word.  But  this  much  is  certain  that  9T»fl*g  is  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  Gujarat).  This  form  of  the  word  furnishes  a  valuable  link  between 
3I*g  and  its  origin  (  si^St?  ). 

Hemachandra  (Si.  H<L  VIII-iv-422)  gives  33*3  as  an  Adeia  of  33. 
This  33*3  ( 33*33  )  may  bo  advanced  as  the  original  of  3t*g  and  with 
apparent  reason.  But  there  are  some  strong  points  in  favonr  of 
as  the  origin  of  3l*g;  they  are: — 

(a)  One  of  the  Mss.  of  Si.  He.  gives  the  reading'  333*3  instead  of 
33*3  (See  S.  P.  Pandit’s  Edition  of  Kumard-P&la  Charita , 
Appendix,  P.  198,  note  18); 

(b)  313l*g  is,  in  fact,  used,  even  if  rarely,  in  some  parts  of  Gujarat. 

(c)  3T3l*g  is  found  freely  used  in  Hindi  literature. 

(d)  The  13  or  3*3  tacked  on  to  33  by  Hemachandra  appears  quite 
inexplicable  and  its  arbitrary  nature  leaves  a  mystery,  while 

supplies  a  good  explanation  of  the  3*3  and  eventual  *3. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  *133*3,  really  an  evolute  of  9**3c!§(3i  before 
Hemachandra’s  time,  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  "udeta”  of  33  on  the 
strength  of  the  eventual  similarity  of  sense  and  external  similarity  in 
sound,  and  ignoring  the  real  phonetic  phases,  especially  the  loss  of  the 
unaccented  initial  syllable  in  317*33*33'. 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G,  Bhandarkar  derives  9131*31  (H.)  from  3T38fg  ( ); 
(His  Philological  Lectures,  P.  168).  But,  with  all  respect,  I  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  91;332J3»  for  reasons  that  will  be  seen  at  once: 

(1)  9*38?j3i  would  be  31tT33*3:3  in  Prakrit.  Now  the  *3  remains 

unchanged  in  Gujarati  (See,  infra,  the  utsarga  about  the 
change  of  31  to  3.);  whereas  has  a  sj. 

(2)  It  maybe  questioned  whether  913(%t  means  ‘‘unexpected”  in 
Hindi,  I  should  think  it  has  the  same  sense  as  the  Guj. 
3l*g,  viz:  “separate”,  “unusual”.  True,  the  sense  may  be 
altered;  but  it  involves  some  wrench. 

v3)  The  *?  in  3  will  have  to  bo  changed  to  ®1,  and  there  seems 
no  phonetic  ground  for  it. 
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G. 

M. 

H. 

3^ 

3*5 

(form  Skr’.) 

tpS 

l3T^ 

=3W 

=3TCfl 

^fk*T 

[In  the  case  of  M.  there  is  an  exception  in  the  form  of 
the  alternative  =333T] . 

If  we  watch  and  compare  the  sounds  in  the  above  words  as 
spoken  by  the  people,  we  shall  find  marked  differences  in  each  of 
the  three  languages.  While  each  is  evolved  out  of  the  contactual 
vocalic  groups  9T?  and  313  (or  out  of  313  and  313),  the  Gujarati 
sound  is  a  distinctly  wide  one  (as  in  “hat”  and  awl”),  making  a 
complete  fusion  of  the  31  and  f  and  31  and  3,  the  Marathi  sound 
leans  mo^e  towards  f  and  3  and  makes  the  resulting  diphthong 
narrow;  while  the  Hindi  sound,  leaning  more  towards  the  31  of 
the  vocalic  groups  (  3i$-3T3  ),  approximates  the  wide  sound  of 
Gujarati  upto  a  certain  point,  but  stops  short  there,  and  is  not 
the  same  wide,  fused  sound  as  the  Gujarati  one.  At  the  same 
time  the  Hindi  sound  is  not  the  pure  diphthongal  sound  of  Sans¬ 
krit,  but  resembles  31^-aia^  a  good  deal,  thus  making  the  symbols 
^  and  wrong  indicators,  strictly  speaking.  This  is  indicated 
indirectly  by  the  fact  noted  by  Mr.  Beames  (Yol.  I,  p.  5)  that 
(even)  the  final  o  (3it)  in  old  Hindi  has  a  wide  pronunciation 
like  au.  Much  more  so  would  it  sound  wide,  I  would  say,  in 
medial  3i\. 

(The  Bangui!  language  does  possess  a  wide  3if  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  but  that  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  313  or  313  in  the  ante¬ 
cedent  phonetic  stage;  it  is  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  31  as  in 
(pronounced  as  (pronounced  as  3$?$)  and  so 
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forth.  It  may  therefore  be  distinguisheu.  and  excluded  from  the 
examination  under  which  we  shall  place  the  Gujarati  sound) 


Now,  a  few 

instances  of  words  which  have  come  into 

Instances  of  the 
wide  sound  in  words 
of  Persian  and 
Arabic  origin. 

Gujarati  from  Arabic  aud 
in  our  work  here.  They 
following: — 

Arabic  or 

Persian  will  help  us 
are  words  like  the 

Guj. 

Persian 

JTqrq 

ifpr 

JTqq 

jfq 

srqq 

fqxH 

fTTH 

etcetera. 

etcetera. 

Again  consider  these  words: — 

ST?* 

sfTf* 

In  these  words  the  steps  of  phonetic  mutation  are: — 

); 

I  need  not  repeat  that  these  serial  steps  are  not  given  as 
represented,  in  all  their  stages,  in  actual  writing;  it  could  not  be 
the  case.  All  that  is  intended  is  to  indicate  the  course  through 
which  the  phonetic  current  must  have  run.  The  strong  probabi¬ 
lity  of  this  course  will  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  the  ? 
sound  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  has  a  general  tendency  to  shift 
from  the  centre  to  the  beginning  of  words;  thus, .  in  these  cases, 
leaving  an  sound  which  forms  the  eveutual  wide  a?.  For,  if 
you  sound  the  and  SfqGn  all  the  abovenamed  words,  as  also  in 
the  words  qqr,  q>q3,  JT3^,  and  the  like  mentioned  before,  you 
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will  notice  the  peculiar  fqafl  nature  of  the  phonal  process  which 
alone  can  give  the  Gujarati  and  &it. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  sound  in  the  following  words  on  the 
basis  of  accentuation: — 


An  examination  of 
the  icicle  sound  on 
the  basis  of  accen¬ 
tuation. 


I 


Skr. 

Pr.-Apabhr. 

G. 

(a)  Jpftofc 

C  ♦ 

(b)  ^TTRirfl 

^PTRT 

(Similarly  and  the  like.) 

(c) 

• 

(d)  q*rq?dV 

q’^R^ 

q^RST 

qRVt 

(the  name 
of  a  village  in 
Surat  District). 


(e) 

( f) 


^353  S#  =33^3 


15.  True,  the  case  of  does  rot  fall  under  the  principle  we  arc 
considering  because  of  the  long  f;  but  it  is  taken  for  that  very  reason, 

0  #  O 

as  the  long  ?  furnishes  a  sure  test,  showing  as  it  does,  that  the  long  ?, 
which  is  necessarily  accented,  comes  in  the  way  of  RRRW3R°T. 

(In  °iRR<t  the  q  of  because  of  the  accent  on  *T,  takes  its  ^R9R.°T, 
subordinating  the  expanding  tendency  of  the  first  member,  and  so  the 
%  gets  the  accent  transmitted  to  it  also.) 

In  Si.  He.  VIlI-i-101  ^rCf  is  the  form  in  Prakrit.  But  the  gloss 
says  further:-^§55|Pi$m33  and  so  RR*^  is  also  seen  in 

use  as  well  as  Rlfaai;  is  found  in  the  gana  referred  to  in  the  sutra 

whereas  in  Sdkuntala  we  find  (see  its  R^ld-ll),  where  a  long 

$  alone  fits  into  the  metrical  scheme.  Thus  Rfli  can  be  taken  as  an 
alternative  with  nffi. 

16.  Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  regards  the  V  in  «R>R  as  a  direct 
change  from  as  also  the^l)  in  and  Rfaj  (from  Sanskrit 
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r  (a)  It 

(b) 

(c) 

II 

(d)  *T?£3TTqT 

W3TT3TT 

SR^TTf 

(e)  sr-q’isNi 

1 

(then  JTT?j=aeparate) 


In  group  I  you  will  observe  that  in  the  vocalic  groupB 
(  ),  (  975J  ),  the  accent  is  on  the  second 

member,  whereas  in  Group  II  it  is  on  the  first  member,  i.  e.  on 
3T.  Now,  the  of  3?  is  ^3  and  the  wide  sound  -is  produced  by  a 


direct  from  OTJ.  (See  his  Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  Pp.  166  and  145; 
though  I  note  that  he  lias  not  given  the  Gujarati  words,  but  only 
as  H.  and  M.  and  H.  M.  and  4k  H.)  But  I  believe 

these  must  pass  through  the  shortening  stage  shown  above;  cf.  5)fd8R — 
q$£l<Jl — (The  principle  of  works  here).  The 

shortening  of  the  3TI  is  the  effect  of  the  accent  being  on  the  following 
syllable  initially;  but  as  soon  as  this  effect  is  secured  the  accent  shifts 
and  falls  on  the  shortened  W=3I  and  this  yields  the  fTfd  sound  through 
the  change.  This  shifting  of  the  accent  is  a  curious  phenome¬ 

non,  very  interesting  to  pursue  in  the  analytical  investigation  of  word 
formations. 

17.  Here,  although  leaves  3  accented  at  the  early  stage,  the 
accent  gives  way  under  the  double  influence  of 

(1)  The  simplification  of  the  conjunct  without  the  com¬ 
pensating  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

and 

(2)  The  tendency  to  accentuate  the  second  syllable  in  a  word 
where  tho  first  syllable  is  unaccented  and  eventually  there¬ 
fore  gets  dropped. 

(The  change  of  8  iu  qgj  to  3  indicates  that  the  word  is  become  a 
part  of  the  whole  compound  and  hence  the  rj  is  evidently  subordinated; 
an  unintial  8  can  be  changed  into  and  so  is  not  regarded  here  as 
a  distinct  word.) 
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peculiar  1Rwidening  of  the  or  glottis.  This  £|?r!  nature  of  ^ 
is  thus  the  source  of  the  wide  sound  in  ^  and  and  it  is  helped 
by  the  n  and  ^.as  noted  above  ( Vide  Pp,  134,  135  supra),  of  course 
under  the  operation  of  the  accent  falling  on  it. 

The  alternative  evolutes  of  JiVt  viz:  (a)  mft  (a  fair  won  an) 
and  (b)  Tjfq  (the  goddess  worshipped  by  maidens  in  the  month  of 
Ashddha),  i.  e.  the  narrow  sound  in  the  case  of  (a)  and  the  wide 
s;und  in  that  cf  (b),  can  thus  be  accounted  for  by  the  shifting  of 
accent  from  one  member  to  the  other  in  the  vocalic  group 
in  the  word. 

An  examination  of  some  apparent  exceptions,— apparent  ones 
only,  be  it  remembered,  —  will  go  further  to 

S°ine  appai  cut  gUpp0rj.  theory  I  advance  about  the 
exceptions;  their  J  * 

support  of  the  sound  being  due  to  the  accentuation  of  the 
theor,y ■  3T  in  the.  and 


18.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  utilize  the  old  technical  term 
though  in  an  extended  sense  and  a  slightly  new  application; 
for  the  wide  sound  of  Sf — never  existed  when  tire  Sanskrit 
grammarians  described  the  and  prayo.tno.s,  and  is 

more  or  less  an  offspring  cf  foreign  influence  as  I  shall  show  later  on 

18 
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J5  I* 

4J  +-J 

d 
o 


—  o 


-  Ml 

d 

d  m  m 
9  Oh'S 

o  h  2 
©  — i  w 
O  d  ^ 
O  -s-3 
d  « 

«  m  « 
°  *’H  § 
■g  K>  54 

.H  £  O 

-a  “  -d 

t 

t 

^  m  d 

o  S  ® 

-4>  P  rj 

If  5  S’ 

“-1  00  s 

°0  o 
©  «s  n 


CO 

a? 

© 

be 


be  — 

§•3 
•g 


d  "d 
•d  s- 


d  o 
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M 
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and  not  on  f.  One  little  fact  may  seem  to  go  against 

this  explanation,  viz.  that  the  elision  of  3i  in  would 

indicate  that  the  root  portion  is  not  regarded  as  a 

separate  word  (such  elision  being  always  in  the  case  of 
uninitial  consonants).  But  it  may  be  held  rightly  that 
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(With  this  may  be  contrasted  the  cases  of  and 

where  the  3TT,  obviously  accented,  transmits  its 
accent  to  its  snccessor  3?,  and  thus  the  first  member  in 
3T3-3Tf  is  accented,  yielding  the  wide  31T— 3?  as  a  result. 
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20.  “  3®  ff  ^  ”  (Premananda;  Nalakhgcvna,  XV). 

21.  The  wl  ending  of  this  ivordseems  to  be  the  result  of  a  false  analogy:  the  Hindi  appearing  like  the 
plural  of  and  the  Hindi  masculine  3TT  ending  corresponding  to  the  ail  ending  in  Gujardti. 


Prakrit  or 
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above, — 3T3-3TS  O^F^O — 3Tt  (narrow) 
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All  these  facts,  noted  above,  will  go  to  show 

(a)  That  when  in  the  vocalic  group  31?  or  37?,  3?  is  ac¬ 

cented,  the  getting  subordinate,  the  ultimate 

result  is  the  wide  sound,  3T-atf; 

(b)  That  when  in  these  groups  the  are  accented,  their 

prominence  leads  to  the  uniting  of  37  and  ?  and  37 
and  ^  into  the  narrow  i?  and  3^; 

(c)  That  the  wide  sound  is  akin  to  3fa-3T?  rather  than 


to  37^-373-; 

(d)  That  the  ?-?  when  subordinate,  turn  into  (and 

then  ir-sr); 

and  (c)  That  thus  the  wide  sound  is  the  result  of  3777-37?  and 


the  narrow  one  is  the  result  of  371-37?. 

Let  us  now  look  at  two  or  three  comparative  instances  from 
identical  words  to  further  illustrate  pointedly  the  operation  oE 
these  principles;  I  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree  for 


the  sake  of  giving  a  clear  impression: 

I  (Sanskrit). 


H?7T  (=sftf^P7:)22 
( Prakrit) 

I  * 

(O.W.R.)  JTTTt  (=  TTTfft)  -  - 

I 


I  I 

(1)  nfa  Guj.  (=  a  (2)  (  =  the 


22  iTift  (=  1.  TTTtft 
(Prakrit)^,  a  fair  woman) 

fid  (o.w.rv.) 

I 

(o)  ntd  (Guj.) 

(=  a  fair  woman). 


latter  half 
of  proper 
names  like 
&ca. 

Also  nrctf 
from  in 
old  Gujarati 
works) . 

Here,  Gujarati  las  (l)  JTtTT,  (2)  °  *TTCf,  and  (3)  ^ftcT,  each 


goddess  wor- 
shipped  by 
maidens  in  the 
month  of 
Ashddha ) . 


22.  Vide.  ‘Knmarapala-charita’  V,  80;  IV,  50;  and  I,  75  et¬ 
cetera.  Also  Index  to  it  (Edited  by  S.  P.  Pandit). 
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in  a  different  sense;  and  the  phonetic  processes  are  different, 
as  under: — 

(1)  (it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  case  that  the 
final  %  becomes  subordinate  and  turns  into  whereas  in  (2)  it 
remains  prominent  and  preserves  the  ^  of  ^  from  becoming  ^TrTC, 
and  hence  the  stays  on,  and  we  have 

(2)  9T3-3T3  See  note  just  above,  under  (l). 

(3)  The  3^  has  come  direct  from  Prakrit  under  the  operation 

of  the  general  rule  in  Si.  Jlema.  V III— i— 159.  (  I  shall  soon 

consider  below  the  nature  and  genesis  of  this  operation;  I  may 
only  state  here  that  in  the  contraction  of  to  aft  the  passes 
through  wherein  3  is  prominent  and  hence  the  narrow  sft.) 

II— (Sanskrit) 

I 

(Prakrit) 


0.  W.  R.  w? 

(1)  i  I 

»TW  (Guj.)  *m(0.  W.  R.) 

(2)  (3) 

We  notice  here  changed  to  in  (2)  JTT&,  and  3T3v 
changed  to  31  in  (3)  if®  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  3T  of  3T3I  is  so 
subordinate  and  31  so  very  predominant  that,  instead  of  the  two 
uniting  into  a  narrow  the  31  is  lost  and  ?t+3I  remain  as  *J,in 
3|I3.22  The  following  lines  in  Kdnhad'xde  Pra  bandha  (V.S.  1512) 
will  show  the  place  of  both  3£SI  and  WIH  in  old  Western  Rajas¬ 
thani: — 

22.  The  01  is  extra-ordinarily  subordinate  in  this  case  because  it  is 
in  the  initial  syllable,  and  lienee  unsupported  by  a  preceding  syllable, 
and  so  it  becomes  sffKTC.  In  the  case  of  *13*3  the  accent  on  3  gets  lost 

<o 

when  it  becomes  shortened,  and  hence,  the  si  of  ®13  gots  accented. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  when  people  are  inclined  towards  subord¬ 
inating  the;  over  much  it  becomes  lost,  and  in  the  opposite  case  it 
acquires  emphasis. 

19-20 
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7,\  H<RT'2  3  *m  RS  R^R^TI  I 

(Khan da  III,  St.  245). 

Ill — (  Apabhram^a  ) 

I 

(  0.  W.  R.  ) 


(0.  W.  R.)  f®r  5wPR  tO.  W.  R.) 

(Guj.) 

Here  also  the  results,  f^R  and  ^>1^1,  are  as  in  JTR  (  )  ar\d 

JTH3,  the  only  difference  being  that,  while  the  in  is  long 

that  in  ^I’R  is  short,  and  yet  some  how  it  occupies  a  prominence 
which  ousts  the  51  off. 

We  may  also  contrast — &oa.  which  contain 
as  the  final  evolute  of  3^  through  3R,  3tT,  24  with  from 

uftUUj/i ,  the  point  of  contrast  being  that,  in  the  latter 

case  the  51  3  unites  into  a  narrow  because  of  the  strong  S, 
while  in  the  former  the  strength  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
long  5R  preceding  it,  and  hence  the  change  into 

It  may  be  objected:  Is  not  this  fixing  of  the  accent  an 
arbitrary  procedure  ?  What  is  the  guide  for 
Is  this  accent  f|x;ng  7  Does  it  not  amount  to  begging 

Does  it  involve  a  the  question  when  you  fix  the  accent  on  the 
begging  of  the  or  on  the  ?-3  ( or  )  according  as  the 
resulting  sound  is  wide  or  narrow  ? 

23.  Karmana  Mantn’s  Sitdharana  (  V.  S.  1526  )  also  has  HR  and 

jjqjg  in  juxta -position:  3*3  RIRR?  -TUR  SIR;  (  Description 

of  Ayodhya  ) . 

(This  double-barrelled  word  must  have  been  a  conventional  expre- 
sion,  it  seems). 

Vimala-prabandlia  (  V.  S.  1568  )  has  3^  with  a  short  S  (See 
Khanda  I,  st.  55). 

24.  The  Hxl  becomes  dtl  by  prati-samprasarana  in  these  cases.  I  do 
not  believe  that  3^-3^  becomes  3^  and  thus  Rxl;  for  in  the  case  of 

the  steps  are  3\t-3xT,  (not  3^>  3^>  3\l). 
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My  answer  to  the  first  and  la3t  question  is — No:  and  to  the 

second  questiou  the  answer  is  furnished  in  the 

Answer.  No.  Jit  a-  reag0I]L  j  aha.ll  iust  give  for  this  answer  being 
sons  for  the  nega-  .  ,TT  ,  ,  . ,  , 

m  the  negative.  We  have  the  guide  and  the 

live  answer.  ° 

test  in  certain  instances  where  the  accent  is 
obvious  and  undisputable,  e.  g. 

^sfflsTT,  quorqgl,  nf|<33TT,  vfT3^Tf,  — and  the  like, 

and  in  the  light  of  these  we  detect  the  location  of  the 
accent  in  the  other  cases,  always  with  good  reason  for  the  same. 
In  this  subsequent  process  if  the  method  appears  to  be  a  priori,  it 
has  a  justification  and  is  not  the  same  as  begging  the  question; 
for  the  test  indications  have  already  disclosed  to  us  the  governing 
principle,  and  we  trace  it  backwards  from  the  visible  results  in 
cases  of  possible  dispute,  and  see  how  it  fits  in.  This  method  is, 
I  believe,  fairly  permissible  and  frequently  resorted  to  in  all 
inquiries  of  this  nature. 

I  hope  all  this  lengthy  analysis  will  be  sufficient  to  support  my 
theory  regarding  the  accent  on  the  3?  of  the  vocalic  groups  and 
9T3  being  the  operating  cause  of  the  wide  sound.  As  regards  their 
passing  through  the  and  stage  I  may  be  allowed  to  repro¬ 
duce  what  I  have  said  elsewhere: — 

“It  may  thus  be  safely  inferred  that  this  anti -samprasdraha 
process  has  its  share  in  the  case  of  au  as  well  as  a'i 

Arguments  sup¬ 
porting  anli-sam-  group,  and,  whether  all  ivords  passed  through  this 

prasarana  theory  process  [n  actual  language  or  not,  the  phonetic  ari¬ 
as  against  sampra-  J  J  1 

sarana  theory  in  9^n  °f  the  broad  e  and  o  as  traced  here  may  be  safe- 

the  phonetic  origin  ly  accepted  as  indicating  the  underlying  principle, 
of  wide  e  and  o. 

borne  may  contend  that  the  better  theory 
would  be  to  hold  that  STif  and  of  words  like 

pass  through  the  and  $T3  stage  by  the  samprasarana 
process  before  reaching  the  broad  sound  of  e  and  o.  But  I  am  not 
inclined  to  abandon  the  theory  advanced  by  me,  because  whereas 
Words  in  actual  there  are  some  instances  in  actual  language 

use  indicating  anti-  (e.  g.  Sfq?;  &ca.)  in  Panchakhy ana  &ca.  which 

sampr sarana  pro-  . .  , , 

ce*  •  indicate  the  afiti-samprasarana  process,  there 
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are  no  actual  instances  of  the  of  words  like  •PT7T  &ca.  Having 
changed  into  and  when  in  some  cases,  the  ST*?  has  changed 
to  31?  (as  the  sound  has  either  stopped  shor 

at  a'i  or  become  <?  in  Gujarati,  and  not  been  broadened  into  e.” 
(The  Indian  Antiquary  XLIY,  18-19 :-January  1915) 

[In  this  extract  after  the  words  “stopped  short  at  ai"  in  the 
last  eentence,  I  would  now  add:-or  turned  into  long  or,  in  the 
case  of  into  long  si),  e.  g.  °%*;  Area,  'TTTfctT  etc.] 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  you  have  only  to  sound  SH[  and 
and  37*r and  to  realize  that  the  latter  alone  can  give  the 
wide  sound  as  a  result.  By  way  of  a  further  indication  I  would 
cite  the  Gujarati  word  rTT,  from  the  word  elf  (from  rPT:2  J  Sanskrit) 
in  use  iu  the  language  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Vikrama  era, 
which  became  in  later  Gujarati,  and  a  side  reflection  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  Hindi  rRL  This  would  certainly  go  against  the 
samprasdrana  theory  and  support  my  antisamprasdrana  theory. 
I  cite  this  instance  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  anti- 
samprasdrana  theory,  although  this  case  would  fall  under  the 
section  of  this  utsarga  which  deals  with  the  sound. 

There  are  some  persons  who  ask  whether  these  and  STS 
formations  in  Prakrit  for  ^  and  in  Sanskrit  (e.  g.  for  3T 
and  for  are  not  merely  artificial  forms,  not  having  any 

counterpart  in  actual  speech.  The  answer  is  clear.  They  Cannot 
be,  and  are  not,  artificial  formations.  The  reasons  are:- 

(lst.)  That  artificiality  is  an  idea  which  is  essentially 
inconsistent  with  the  evolution  of  language; 

Arguments  an¬ 
swering  the  charge  (2ndly)-  That  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
that  the  interme¬ 
diate  stages  the  Prakrit  grammars  dealt  with  any 

are  artificial.  unspoken  language; 


25.  Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhand&rkar  derives  flffrom  (Sanskrit)  flR 
(Pr.) — See  his  Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  P.  116.  This  may  be 
more  probable:  the  Mugdhdvabodha  Auletika  gives  ?Kl*  (see  P.  17,  col- 
1.  of  H.  H.  Dhruva’s  Edition;  AS 
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(3rdly) 


^4tlily) 


(5thly) 


That  the  actual  finding  of  words  like  3f*TlFft 
&ca.  would  point  to  the  preceding  3f^  in  them, 
it  being  impossible  for  to  jump  direct 

into  3*?*-^; 

That  the  analysis  of  the  sound  shown  above 
shows  the  necessary  splitting  up  of  the  **  and 
into  3?|  and  313  respectively,  whereby  the 
accent  on  the  31  becomes  the  determining  factor; 

That  and  3*|  are  really  more  artificial  than  3?| 
and  315;  t*  and  3^  as  diphthongs  cannot  really 
claim  to  be  natural  simple  vowels;  the  differ" 
ence  between  ^  and  3j\  on  the  one  hand  and  31| 
and  313  on  the  other  is  simply  of  the  length  of 
interval  between  the  components  3j  and  f  or  31 
and  3;  in  and  3ft  it  is  extremely  small, 2‘‘  so 
the  Pali  and  Prakrit  speakers  facilitated  the 
pronunciation  either  by  changing  them  into  ^ 
and  3ft  or  into  f  and  3,  or  by  widening  the 
interval  between  the  component  simple  vowels, 


26.  Dr.  Sir  E.  G.  Bhandarkar  points  out  this  distinction  thus:  “As 
observed  before j  the  syllables  and  313  differ  from  V  and  aft  only  in 
two  currents  of  breath  being  emitted  instead  of  one;  in  other  respects 
they  are  alike,  both  tho  vowel  sounds  being  contained  in  the  diphthongs.” 

(Wilson  Philological  Lectures,  Pp.  146-7) 
“The  sounds  of  the  Sanskrit  diphthongs  are  like  those  of  and 
813  uttered  rapidly,  i.  e.  without  allowing  any  appreciable  time  to  lapse 
Between  the  two  elements).” 

(Ibid.  P.  43) 

Mr.  Beames  is  incorrect  in  his  appeciation  of  these  sounds  and 
aft— 313;  for  he  seems  to  consider  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
P  and  311  or  ®ft  and  *13.  He  thinks  that  although  in  Old  Hindi 
is  written  and  even  the  pronunciation  in  all  the  cases  is 

Kailasa;  so  also  in  the  case  of  ^3,  «F.33  and  he  thinks  the  sound 
is  only  Kaun.  A  consideration  of  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  as  given 
above  by  me  and  by  Dr.  Sir  K.  G.  Bhandarkar  will  show  the  error  of 
this  view. 
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and  so  had  and  315.  The  difficulty  they 
encountered  in  the  case  of  conjunct  consonants 
•which  they  solved,  amongst  other  processes,  by 
resorting  to  (separation  of  the  members), 

was  felt  in  a  reduced  intensity  in  the  case  of 
these  conjunct  vowels  (so  to  call  them),  and  was 
solved  by  a  vocalic  into  315  and  3T5  as  one 

of  the  remedies, 


Mr.  K.TI.  Dliruvas 
theory  that  the 
3T?  and  015  ex¬ 
isted  in  written 
ivories  only,  not  in 
Spoken  Prakrit. 


Mr.  Keshavlal  II,  Dhruva  holds  that  the  and  31?  were 
seen  in  written  classical  Prakrit  works,  but  he 
doubts  their  existence  in  spoken  Prakrit.  His 
only  reason  is  that  in  some  words  in  Gujarati  the 
are  stilt  preserved  (  e.  g  ^^1^.  — 

names  of  villages-cited  by  him  to  which  I  would 
add  iiNt  (=  a  son),  and  vppt) ,  and  the  tendency 
amongst  villagers  to  pronounce  Tf|  as  T  and  as  (See  his 
Vdg-rydpdra  P.  8).  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  a  very  strong  reason. 

His  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 

His 

examined  and  con-  theory  that  phonetic  principles  cannot  bear  a 
troverted.  break  of  continuity;  he  seems  to  argue  that 

because  »?-3lt  were  pronounced  as  such  in 
Sanskrit  and  are  also  found  in  certain  Gujarati  words  at  present, 
therefore  in  Prakrit  also  the  sounds  must  have  had  the  same 
aspect,  and  if  3if[-3i3  are  seen  in  writing,  they  must  be  merely 
artificial  forms  used  in  writing  only;  otherwise  the  3T|-3T3  would 
create  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  vocal 
process2'.  I  may  simply  point  out  that  the 
assumption  herein  involved  is  gratuitous,  and 
is  falsified  by  a  number  of  instances  where 
there  is  apparent  break  of  continuity;  e.  g,  55 


He  assumes,  wrong¬ 
ly,  a  theory  that 
phonetic  principles 
must  have  an  un¬ 
broken  continuity . 


traresofas  srraa  fas  sif^ni 

Ulfkl  5^  3T5-313-  Tpff  31 T  3  3.  1 1 3  SSfasft 

tjeft  tw,  %  31- '4  Cl  31—311  ^r^TcTT 

iff.  xTff  jt  cfi  1 3^  ^sr  m\ 
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found  in  Yedic  Sanskrit,  lost  in  classical  Sanskrit,  found  again  in 
PaiMchi,  in  Pfili,  in  Bhil  languages,  in  Gujarati  and  in  Marathi; 
similarly  the  Sanskrit  is  changed  into  °I  in  Peak  r it,  and  yet  in 
Gujardti  there  is  a  reversion  to  'f  in  certain  words  SR,  rR, 

*1R,  »R  &ca;  see  the  utsarga  about  this  principle  treated  below). 

In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  Gnjaiati  through 
the  Prakrits  will  show  that  while  some  phonetic  features  pass 
through  certain  changes,  the  very  ones  pass  unaffected  into 
Gujarati.  And  finally,  it  is  inconceivable  why  the  grammarians 
should  note  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  into  in 

Prakrit  in  specifie  sutras  if  such  changes  did  not  take  place  in 
actual  speech..  The  reasons  given  by  me  above,  especially  the 
facility  involved  jn  the  process,  seem  to  me  stronger  in 

support  of  the  view  that  and  3R  existed  in  speech  at  one  time. 

There  is  a  small  indication  in  Prakrit  grammar  which  will 
support  my  view:  the  exclamatory  word  (Skr.)  is  alternatively 
q  and  ST?  in  Prakrit  (Si.  He.  VIII— 1—169).  This  will  con¬ 
clusively  show'  that  the  3T'  represented  actually  spoken  sounds  and 
was  not  a  mere  fashionable  writing  for  If  it  had  been  other¬ 
wise  there  was  absolutely  no  object  in  Hemichmdra  giving  and 

as  alternative  Prakrit  forms  of  (Skr.)  making  a  special 
sxdra  for  this  single  exception  in  the  whole  language; — for 
Prakrit  has  no  t*  (nor  aft).  Bes  ides,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  detached  vowels  are  easier  to  pronounce  than  the  diph¬ 
thongs:  this  ease  impelled  the  speakers  of  Prakrit  to  use  in  actual 
speech  and  3T3.  This  tendency  is  even  now  visible  am  mgst 
press  compositors  aud  printers  under  Parsi  influence;  for  I  see 
them  print  TRTT  etc.  although  I  have  given  them  mrT  etc.  in 
the  copy. 

wnR  arm  ^  srai'f  ilr  ?  yzn  qi  % 

==fr  g  srerft  ^rr  ^  4  -mri 

3S  gj  3.” 

( Vdg-vydpdra  P.  8.) 

This  extract  will  show  that  Mr.  K,  II.  Dhruva  bases  his  theory  on 
the  assumption  of  continuity  of  vocal  tradition. 
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I  may  add  one  more  piece  of  evidence: — 

A  work  called  Nemindtha-faga  written  by  Dhanadevagani  in 
V.  S.  1502  has  at  its  conclusion  (he  following  stanza: — 

Sift  JTf  ST^ft  I 

YT  Jpq?;  ’ftqfipriq 

sr  qm?  £iqfs%  srpqft  wi;  ii 

Here  metrical  rules  would  require  *T  for  *T?>  tq  for  JT*f 

for  nR?,  qq  for  qqf,  qiq  for  qp??,  *q  for  rq|  and  qfriq  for 
and  yet  the  author  has  stuck  to  the  This  would  show  an 

adherence  to  the  actual  speech  rather  than  to  classical  usage, 
especially  as  in  1.  2  die  word  §nfq*  is  preserved  with  *T  and  fq  in 
defiance  of  met  ric al  rules,  and  it  is  obviously  a  Reflexion  of  a 
spoken  word.  I  admit  the  forms  in  this  stanza  contain  an  3T? 
derived  from  &ca  and  not  the  evolute  of  the  diphthong  ( -sa¬ 
in  frqm  qn  (  Skr.).  All  the  same,  the  argument  is  this:  If  3T?  as 
a  result  of  some  original  ex'sted  in  one  case,  then  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  existed  in  the  other  case,  i.  e.  as  an 
evolute  of  t?. 

Finally,  I  may  point  out  that  by  tracing  this  fq|cl  sound  of 
q  and  to  and  313,  instead  of  spreading 
it  over  3T?  and  3iq  and  313  and  tlife  prin¬ 
ciple  of  discussed  by  me  in  Lecture 

III  is  secured.  This  is  no  small  gain;,  of 
course  consistency  with  phonological  truth 
is  a  primary  condition,  and  it  is  fulfilled  here. 

A  few  instances  may  now  be  noted  where  the  3Tf  and  313, 

Instances  wherein 
and  do  not 

turn  into  wide 

*T and  < 

Examples: — 

^  or 

Skr. 


The  theory  advoca¬ 
ted  in  this  lecture 
combines  phonological 
truth  with  brevity 


not  turning  into  f^lgiT  31  and  3ft,  become  q 
and  3l\  in  Gujarati,  or  remain  as  31?  and  3T3. 


Pr.  or  Apablir. 


Guj. 
tq  or 


SI'S 
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A 

(direct;  not  through  Prakrit) 

or 

or 

3^  or  3T3-. 

or  ^ 

SP§ 

mil 

It  would  be  interesting  to  look  for  the  cause  or  causes  which 
in  these  cases  prevent  the  and  3T3  from 

Accent  it,  the  de-  resuijjng  in  the  fecT  ^  and  3?f.  We  have 

tertnimng  factor  here  3  * 

also .  not  time  enough,  but  you  will  now  be  able  to 

see  that  the  factor  of  accent  will  be  found  in 
almost  all  caser  to  be  the  determining  cause.  Where  it  cannot  be 
seen  working,  some  other  cause  will  surely  be  found  to  exist; 
thus  in  it  seems  an  unconscious  desire  to  distinguish  this  word 
from  flT  (=a  hundred)  prevailed  and  came  in  the  way  of  the 
resulting. 


Illustrations  of  ap-  There  are  other  apparently  abnormal  cases 

parently  abnormal 

cases  of  sound.  of  1*1*  sound  which  mfty  bc  ncted  here:— 


Skr. 

Pr.  or  Apabhr. 

Guj. 

f^T%: 

♦  /* 

Sfrtf 

(=  waist; — 

-the  meaning  changed) 

C 

<Tfq 

JTST: 

(=a  rhinoceros) 

mri 

if} 

(= 

=a  stream;  a  string 

of  a  necklace) 

fTI^T 
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TO  cf37*; 

f|3T^ 

-sre 

77fl9% 

T^37*q? 

gif 

937 

gf 

(-a  hundred) 

(It 

is  9  in  mR77  etc. 

and  also  77T,  m?f,  ^TJT9f,  etc) 

9*7 

3f 

/• 

9f¥?  Tf 37¥?  7f?¥?  Tflf 

gs: 

JT^ 

'O 

HTU 

J7?: 

'O 

A\o5 

?m 

(direct) 

37t*7T 

3* 

sfa 

(de6ya) 

„  37^371 

37H?Pft 

£\¥?a 

WdZ (c? 

37m 

HTH 

mpeg? 

9% 

fflSST: 

ffre? 

(deSya) 

(=vomited) 

An  examination  of  these  cases  will  generally  give  some 

The  abnormal  wide  account  for  the  wide  sound.  Thus:— 
sound  accounted  (fs^sft),  9t3?r7?,  gt  Of 3*)  and  9^3  (*£97*$), 
f01'  after  attaining  these  stages  under  the  opera¬ 

tion  of  another  utsarga  viz:  the  shifting  of  the  5  to  the  beginning 
syllable  (except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  TTtmi?  where  there  is 
no  f),  pass  through  a  metathesis  (5mgg)  of  the  vowels  composing 
the  or  pi  and  ?37,  and  the  vocalic  groups  37?  and 

37?  result,  which  are  the  precedent  forms  of  37^  and  375  giving 
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the  wide  sound.  (In  77*37r73-77?r73  the  anusvdra  gets  weakened, 
while  in  the  strong  conjunct  loses  one  member 

leaving  only  (which  again  loses  its  aspiration  and  yields  77), 
without  (as  happens  in  many  other  instances)  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel.) 

In  qi(?-7t?Vs-;^-*TrHj3-£3'-there  is  some  unusual  inter¬ 
polation  of  ?  or  3“,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  the  37  of  the  first 
syllable,  and  a  similar  interpolation  of  an  3?  occurs  before  the  3  of 
?qT;  which  give  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  wide  sound.  On 
some  such  and  no  other  supposition  can  the  wide  sound  be 
explained. 

A  similar  unusual  mutation,  but  of  a  different  type,  occurs  in 
the  case  of  Q/,  and  where  the  3>  and  37*  in 

the  first  syllables  get  somehow  turned  into  373,  thus  furnishing 
the  requisite  condition  for  the  wide  sound. 

In  (q^-nf37<), 

the  medial  vocalic  group  3737  is  similarly  turned  into  37?  and  the 
basis  for  the  wide  377  is  created. 

Finally,  in  fq*¥,  fe-f,  (s**#),  qnjjW 

(JTT^,TOTO>  the  rules  of  Piakrit  whereby  the  first  short  ^  and 
short  3  become  q  and  31*  respectively  when  followed  by  conjuncts 
(Si.  He.  VIII-i-85  and  VIlI-i-116)  operate  at  first  and  give  us 
the  q  and  37*;  these  q  and  3}*,  it  may  be  observed,  are  the  short 
tt  and  3}*  of  Pali  and  similar  Prakrits  and  these  short  q-37*, 
although  essentially  and  phonally  different  from  the  sound, 

are  in  a  way  near  to  it.  This  may  account  for  the  wide  sound  in 
the  Gujarati  evolutcs  of  these  words.  In  37*%3*?  the  conjunct 
seems  to  reduce  the  3TT  to  the  short  souud  noted  above  and  then 
the  remaining  explanation  applies  to  it;  or,  rather,  the  37*  in  that 
word  was  from  the  beginning  the  short  37*  of  Pali. 

28,  3VT  has  a  possible  explanation  without  the  interpolation  of  ?. 
An  7^17  enters  and  turns  33*  into  513*  which  gives  373*- 

3735~ 75333— 3%5-  (even  now  373-333  is  used  to  denote  a  fissure;  which, 
as  it  were,  creates  two  33s  or  banks  in  any  object.)  May  not  the  case  of 

be  similarly  treated  as  the  result  of  an  adventitious  7? 
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Coming  to  the  second  part  (B)  of  the  enunciation  of  the 

c  utsarga  about  the  31  and  3lf ,  viz:  the 

27(c  sound  sound  in  the  case  of  final  and 

drstingmshea  from 

the  the  distinction  which  I  make  in  calling 

the  sound  may  be  briefly  explained. 

In  the  case  of  medial  ST'-sis,  the  resulting  sound  (  3T-3TT  )  is 
distinctly  and  fully  wide  because  of  its  prominent  position,  i.  e. 
the  middle  of  the  word,  which  position  is  naturally  the  topmost 
place  of  audibility;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  final  3T?-3T3  the 
resulting  being  at  the  end  of  the  verbal  cadence  of  audibi¬ 

lity,  are  naturally  less  wide  than  the  medial  sound. 

Instances  of  the  Instances  of  this  ST'lfegrT  sound  are  plenti- 
sufel  sound.  ful  in  Gujarati:— 


Pr.  or  Apabhr. 
(including  later  Apabhr.) 

3PT5 

rf3 


Guj 

3PT  (=and) 

?rf 


In  short,  the  final  in  the  present  tense  3rd  personal  singular 
form  of  verbs  and  the  final  ^  of  the  nominative  singular  mascu¬ 
line  of  words  ending  in  aft  (nouns  and  adjectives)  and  that  of  the 
imperative  3rd  person  singular  of  verbs,  all  possess  the  Sf^rfrT 
sound,  in  addition  to  other  words  and  forms. 


We  may  now  consider  the  notice  taken,  if  any,  of  this  wide 

31  and  311  by  other  workers  in  the  field  of 
Gujardtl  phono-  n  ,  *  A  c  T 

legists  and  this  wide  Gularau  phonology.  So  far  as  I  can  ascer- 

eound.  tain,  Vrajalal  Sastri  does  not  appear  to  have 

noticed  this  sound,  much  less  analyzed  it. 
This  is  with  reference  to  his  published  works.  But  in  a  private 
,  letter  to  me,  dated  V.  S.  1942  Bhadrapada 

( l)  }  rajalal  S dstrt  jn  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  me  on 
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Hie  point,  he  acknowledges  this  sound,  calls  it  a  purely  sound' 
Unstead  of  qiWRsq  and  %$Wq  respectively),  cites  instances,  says 
that  neither  Prakrit  nor  old  Gujarati  grammars  treat  of  the  cause 
of  this  sound,  and  recommends  the  inverted  qiqt  to  distinguish 
this  wide  sound  in  Gujarati  on  the  analogy  of  an  old  copy  of 
Prithuraja  Pusan  which  a  Maravadi  bard  showed  him  once.  I  give 
an  extract  from  his  letter: — 

“q.  3TT  SHUT  b.  qur  HRUTf  qiTcSiqfi  qsforf 

%355  to  q^Tq  *rR3r  3ft  q^g  fqiq  55  qUT  qTTrqT 

STS^JTT  %^o5  #1351  qfaiq  55  q  qrft.  (  «?I 

^t*fWT*TT  JTR  5TR  *ITq  3  ).  fo-qq.  Rf;  Utf  (qqi  5TR  b) 

.  1rc=qV,  stV,  qi^r  ^Rf;  ^i#t.  wr,  qtfqs,  tfm, 
§ir,  qV,  rfa,  qfss  (qsq'taq  str),  ttss,  mfa,  3ffiqTq?o5,  snsR 
(qq-..  mnw  b).  %q?z  q.sqj  srqqft  mwr  ^<qrq  qq  qrrfur 
June  sqi^foiirr  qq  q«ft.  qqt  qftqqft  qRqisft  w 

srsqt  cm  5t*ft  mq  qrcqRrt  qimqi^  ^tfi^TT  fT*fT  ?at  qqr  m 
shttut  z&b  eg.  qqrtqcT  qqRTURT  efq  faq  eqq.  q  q  qisr^ 
cqrc  qur  qr^q  %  mqRT  stem  gcaqr  55  mf  q  sr  m  «ft 
mf  qq  qqR  qcmq  b  cqit  qqsst  qrqr  mmq  b.  ?q  strut  <ri 
q^r  tffq  trrt  qf  qif  qq  b” 

The  brief  and  incidental  analysis  of  the  sound  here  indicated 
/  # 
by  the  Sastri  is  only  partially  true;  in  that  really  the  q!3fqR  is 

due  to  the  m  of  3R  and  3R;  while  it  omits  the  equally  essential 

cause  of  the  qand  ^contributing  to  the  wide  sound.  In  tracing 

I5PC  through  Rj[C  the  Sastri  has  come  to  the  right  track,  but  not 

perceived  the  whole  course. 

Kavi  Narmada^ankar  has  noticed  this  wide  sound  in  bis 

_  .  ...  ,,  Introduction  to  the  NarmarKoSa. ,  but  his 

(2)  Kavi  Parmada- 

Sanhar.  His  explaua -  explanation  of  its  genesis  goes  quite  on  the 
twn  ofthe  wide  sound  ^  track.  He  attributes  the  wide  60uad 
criticized.  ° 

to  the  presence  of  %  in  words  like  &ca  or 

to  falsity  of  pronunciation.20  These  miss  the  mark  altogether,  as 
may  be  seen  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  instances  cited 
by  him  and  by  considering  his  view  in  the  light  of  the  analysis  and 
phonetic  history  given  in  the  foregoing  discussion  by  me. 

29,  Narma-Kota  Introduction,  P.  @1. 
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Navalaram  Lakshmiram  recognized  the  wide  sound  but  did  not 
attempt  any  inquiry  into  the  why  and  whence 
of  the  30aound.  Mr.  Keshavalal  H.  Dhruva 


(3)  Navalaram 


(4)  Mr 
Dht  'uva. 


K.  II. 


the  genesis 
wide  sound. 


of  the 


in  his  valuable  paper  entitled  Vag-vydpdra  (  read  before  the  First 
Gujarati  Sdhitya  Parishad )  has  dealt  with 
this  sound  and  advanced  his  theory  as  to  the 
genesis  of  the  sound.  I  must  give  it  here 

briefly  and  review  it. 

He  divides  the  instances  of  this  sound  into  two  classes — (1) 

i.  e.  original,  and  (2)  i.  e. 

Mis  theory  as  Jo  <^er£ve(jj  come  tlirougli  plionetie  Cliange.  He 

holds  that  words  that  have  come  from  foreign 
languages,  e.  g.  jfa  and  the  like  have  a 
wide  sound,  while  words  like  qT,  =31%  &ca.  contain  a  Olf^T 
sound.  As  regards  the  latter  class  he  attributes  the  wide 
sound  to  the  following  causes: — 

(l)  Sometimes  it  happens  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  one  member  of  a  conjunct;  the  loss  of  quantity 
is  compensated  for  by  widening  the  vowel;  e.  g. 

Sometimes  the  infusion  of  a  weak  anusvara  widens 
the  vowel  sound;  e.  g.  T&i  =HT%; 

Sometimes  a  following  nasal  consonant  helps  in 
producing  the  wide  vowel  sound;  e.  g. 

HTH;  OH;  etc. 


(2) 

(3) 


(4)  Sometimes,  none  of  these  causes  exist,  but  a  wide 
sound  is  given  in  order  to  distinguish  one  word 
from  another  of  the  same  shape  but  having  a 
OfH  sound,  and  having  a  different  meaning;  e.  g. 
=FT=with  the  hand,  ^O=does,  makes;  *Tl55=round, 
JTfo5=molasses;  lffc=a  peacock,  *TTC=mango-flower; 
sjfrfNa  b  ig  earthen  jar,  —the  wood-apple  tree; 
etc. 


30.  See  Navala-Granthdvall ,  Part  III,  P.  14. 
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P. 


He  gives  this  process  the  name  of  (  Vag-vy&p&ra 

8  and  P.  10). 

Now,  let  us  examine  these  views.  At  the  outset  I  may 


,  venture  a  general  observation:  Mr.  Keshavalal 

Mr.  Dhruta  s  theory 

examined ,  and  found  Dhruva’s  analysis  treats  this  widening  of  the 
wanting  in  ^  and  ^  a9  jf  were  an  erratic  phenomenon 

phonally  attributable  to  varying  and  apparently  fitful 

causes  in  a  wilful  manner.  In  short,  it  is  wanting  in  qfareTqq  and 
so  far  unscientific.  The  analysis  submitted  by  me  reduces  all 
possible  cases  to  one  common  root  principle,  viz:  the  spr  and 
formation, -the  cases  including  even  words  of  foreign  origin.  His 
theory  is,  besides,  obviously  untrue  to  phonal  evolution. 

I  may  now  deal  with  Mr.  Keshavalal’s  views  piece-meal: — 

As  regards  what  he  calls  sound  in  words  of 

fereign  origin,  e.  g.  rfq,  the  fact  is  that  the  word  is  not  rfq,  but 
(gaib  or  gayb )  in  Arabic  and  Persian;  the  sound  precedent  to 
our  Gujarati  fefrT  sound.  Thus  this  statement  about  an  original 
wide  sound  is  incorrect  in  fact. 

Now,  take  the  four  classes  of  ^TfqcT  sound  as  given 
by  him* — 


(l)  The  cause  assigned  in  this  class  of  cases  is  incor¬ 
rect.  The  loss  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  con¬ 
junct  would  compensate  itself  by  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel;  the  widening  of  the  q  or  9^  would 
furnish  no  real  compensation;  for  q?ft  gives  five 
JTT^Ts  whereas  has  four.  Again,  q?^  may  furnish 
a  case  of  loss  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  conjunct. 
But  how  would  you  account  for  the  wide  q  in 
(qf^O?  There  is  no  basis  here  for  the  theory  about 
a  conjunct,  its  simplification  and  resulting  compen¬ 
sation  of  quantity.  Nor  does  q^  fall  under  any  of 
Mr.  Keshavalal’s  other  three  groups.  So  also 
(which  is  really  5^)  has  four  *TTTFs,  and  ^1%  has 
three,  whereas  has  five  and  four.  Thus, 
the  compensation  for  loss  of  quantity  is  a  delusion. 
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(2)  The  wide  sound  here  also  is  wrongly  attrib*t-ed  «o 

the  weak  anusvdra.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  a  weak  anusvdra  should 
be  the  cause  of  such  an  effect.  The  co-exisence  of 
the  wide  sound  and  the  weak  anusvdra  is  no 
doubt  there ;-it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  ^T?fT  and  a  weak  anusvdra.  But  in 
the  case  of  at  least  three  of  the  five  instances 
cited  by  Mr.  Keshavaltll  the  wide  sound  is 
traceable  to  the  cause  I  have  pointed  out.  Thus 
is  from  (de£ya);  is  from 

(Pr.)  from  Skr.  may  be  de6ya  or 

Prakrit,33);  ar.  the  further 

potential  stages;  and  is  from  Skr.  !ERc?i  Pr. 

may  be 

compared  with  advantage].  Thus,  the  3UJ  and 
3R  factors  are  secured  here  also. 

(3)  T lie  cause  here  assigned  is  on  the  face  of  it  untrue 

and  fanciful.  The  wide  sound  is  obviously  the 
result  of  the  or  373  factor  in  sf^T  and 
(from  split  up  into  TfS'oft);  fjjrf  (if  jftur  >8 

meant  by  it)  is  from  Persian  *317  (in  India  pro¬ 
nounced  *7T*T ) ;  and  UR  (if  the  corruption  of 
“round”  is  mennt  by  it)  has  the  3R  sound  in  its 
source  word,  ‘round’.  also  is  evolved  from 
through  the  steps,  3"iT?0T-5ts!^,JT-^7;T,  if  it  is  the 
word  used  (mostly  in  Kathiavada)  for  the  crem¬ 
ation  of  a  dead  body.  In  the  sense  of  JjqiTT;, 
courage,  daring,  the  word  is  hardly  of  4ishta 
usage;  at  any  rate  ita  derivation  is  not  known  to 

31.  Vide  De&i-tidma-mdld,  VI.  100,  where  the  meaning  of  is 

given  in  the  verso  as  and  in  gloss  as  At  VII,  29  R  is 

explained  as  3fl(,l,Jl  in  the  verse,  and  as  ?^l4i  in  the  gloss. 

32.  See  Deti-ndma-mdhl ,  VI,  44. 
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me;  unless  the  guess  be  permitted  that  it  may 
mean  (=power),  and  hence,  daring. 

As  for  (^*T,  ?I*T,  ^*T,  may  also  be  included), 
the  wide  sound  is  apparently  abnormal  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  due  to  the  nasal;  for  instance,  in  the 
list  of  words  &ca.  the  S  takes  the 
form  without  the  enabling  cause  of  a  nasal,  and 
I  have  already  denoted  the  possible  genesis  of 
the  wide  sound,  which  fits  in  better  with  the 
common  principle.  The  tendency  with  villagers 
to  sound  *TNT,  3F!T*T>  'fiT’T  &ca.  as  JTT*T> 

•tlR,  may  at  first  sight  be  attributed  to  the 
nasal;  aud  perhaps  so  far  it  may  by  accepted  as  a 
partially  contributory  cause.  But  it  is  the  3JT  that 
is  so  changed,  not  t?  or  3Tl;  and  thus  this  is  quite 
a  distinct  phonetic  action  limited  in  its  scope  and 
unconnected  with  the  main  central  principle. 

(4)  This  is  certainly  erroneous.  I  have  already  shown 
the  genesis  of  the  wide  sound  in  iffc  *1155. 

As  regards  (verb)  it  is  clearly  from  and 
the  gives  the  wide  sound.  Besides,  to  imagine 
the  object  of  distinguishing  from  in  this 
way  is  rather  highly  far-fetched.  We  may  ask, 
and  ^  may  be  alike  and  calling  for  some 
distinguishing  feature;  but  how  will  you  arrange 
about  and  the  host  of  3rd  personal 

singular  forms  in  the  present  tense  of  verbs  ? 
Again  may  be  mixed  up  with  but  what 
about  ^(3  which  is  the  original  word  ?  There  is 
no  word  with  which  that  can  be  confounded. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  sort  of  analysis  is  cumbrous  as 
well  as  unfaithful  to  the  true  phonetic  history  of  the  words  con¬ 
cerned.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  this  analysis  of  Mr.  Keshavlal’s 
is  worked  out  from  a  limited  number  of  instances  several  of  which 
are  abnormal,  and  neglecting  the  very  large  number  of  cases  which 
21 
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fall  under  the  common  principle  expounded  in  my  analysis  of  the 
wide  sound.  He  leaves  unaccounted  for  words  of  the  type  of 
*TT%  etc.  And  the  name  attractive  as  it 

is,  has  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  to  denote  and  connote,  as  it 
were,  one  single  uncomplex  process,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  but  a 
final  step  in  a  series  of  processes,  viz: 

and  then  3T-911.  The  name  is  thus  the  result  of  an 
incorrect  analysis  of  a  complex  process,  the  complexity  of  which  is 
unravelled  by  going  to  a  simple  central  principle  securing  sfapHSTSf. 

So  much  about  writers  in  Gujarati  on  Gujarati  phonology. 
As  regards  others,  the  only  writers  I  have  come 

Other  scholars  who  across  as  having  made  some  mention,  direct  or 

have  noticed  this 

wide  sound;  their  indirect,  of  this  wide  sound,  are  Sir  George 

views  discussed ;  Sir  Grierson,  Mr.  Beames,  Dr.  Sir  B.  G.  Bhandar- 

George  Grierson's  ,  .  ^  m  ^  ~  . 

rlGiC.  kar  and  Dr.  lessitori.  Sir  George  Grierson  has 

touched  the  subject  only  skin-deep,  and  has  not 

entered  into  the  phono-genesis  of  the  wide  9*  and  3TT.  In  the 

superficial  mention  even,  he  has  lapsed  into  some  errors  which  I 

have  already  pointed  out  elsewhere,33  but  which  it  would  be  well 

to  indicate  again  in  this  place.  He  designates  the  sf  as 

short  and  the  as  broad.  He  says: — “Gujarati  has  a  short 

e  as  well  as  a  long  e."  It  “has  no  short  u,  but,  on  the  other 

hand,  in  some  words  o  is  pronounced  broadly ,  like  the  a  in  all.”34 

It  seems  there  is  some  confusion  here;  both  e  ana  o  are 
cither  broad  and  narrow ,  or  short  and  long.  In  the  list35  of 
words  containing  the  broad  sound  given  by  him  under  short  e 
he  gives  (bcsawu=to  sit),  &  (yAen=drowsincss)  and  the  like, 
which  contain  the  wide  3T,  and  under  broad  o  he  gives  ( choth7i  = 
fourth),  (A’  vcl— a  cuckoo),  and  the  like  which  contain  the 

wide  3?f.  Why  then,  he  calls  the  one  short  and  the  other  broad , 
I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  (Sir  George’s  symbol  for  the  broad 
sound  like  that  in  ‘all’  is  he  tells  us,  a,  a  circumflex  over  the  o.). 


33.  The  Indian  Antiquary.  XL1V .  17nand  I9n,  (January  1915). 

34.  Linguistic  Survey  of  India ,  Yol:  IX,  Part  II,  P.  329. 

Ibid,  Pp.  844  11. 
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Some  errors  of  a  minor  nature  have  also  crept  in  in  these  lists, - 
e.  g.  Ve  (veh)  i.  e.  55  (=a  hole)  is  given  as  having  a  short  but 
it  is  never  sounded  5  so  also  dhol  (<jW=a  drum)  is  given  as 
having  a  broad  0,  when  in  fact  the  0  is  not  f^lgcT. 

Mr.  Beames  touches  this  subject  in  his  Yol:  I,  pp.  137,  ff. 

But  it  is  clear  that  he  misses  the  essence  of  the 
ikw^examZT  Tue8tion’  and,  consequently  treats  of  the 
change  of  a?  to  ^  and  3R  to  tj,  and  to  3lt 
and  3R  to  3?^,  and  to  1?,  and  that  too  in  a  superficial  manner, 
falling  into  strange  errors,  as  when  he  derives  (the  name  of 
a  particular  town)  from  (Vol  1-107),  instead  of  from  yfagR, 
a  well-known  name  in  Sanskrit  literature  and  other  records.  This 
is  because  he  Imagines  the  31  of  1  is  changed  to  t*,  and  does  not 
see  the  whole  evolution  through  the  steps,  yfgTOT -’Tfsor-qsor  (G.) 
and  ’R’JT  (M.);  and  similarly  when  (at  the  same  page)  he  derives  M. 

from  Sanskrit  ^R,  ‘‘sitting” — when  we  know  in  the  light  of 
our  inquiry  that  it  is  from  3<lf^r  ,  ,  sfp?  ,  ,  and  that 

is  hardly  a  correct  Sanskrit  root  meaning  sitting.30  (His  deriva¬ 
tion  of  from  is  similarly  erroneous). 

At  pp.  137-139  Mr.  Beames  deals  with  his  imaginary  change 
of  31  to  his  instances  being 

(^sr)  etc.  He  further  thinks  that  in  Gujarati  “  a 

preceding  h  is  replaced  by  e  and  a  second  e  is  even  inserted  after 

36.  Strangely  enough,  a  few  pages  later  (P.  179)  Mr.  Beames  cor- 

rs 

rectly  derives  H.  «15I  from  Sanskrit  S'lldS,  And  yet  again,  in  the  same 
sentence  a  few  lines  further  he  derives  G.  (which  he  calls  ^t) 
from  and  !51  from  fts.  He  considers  the  S'!  here  may  have  been 
entirely  rejected  or  the  two  ds  absorbed  into  one  a  process  unknown  to 
phonetic  laws.  In  Yol:  III,  P.  38  he  again  adheres  to  the  correct 
derivation  S'lldS:,  giving  the  Hindi  but  as  regards  the  Marathi 
he  adds  an  erroneous  conjecture  that  the  final  H  is  due  to  a  confusion 
between  and  1  The  Gujarati  according  to  him)  is  derived 

here  by  him  from  Sanskrit  correctly,  though  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  secret  changes  (involving  the 

steps).  For  a  similar  view  held  by  Mr.  K,  H.  Phruva  see  supra ,  PP. 
83-84  note  29. 
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the  h  especially  in  cases  where  in  Sanskrit  an  i  stood  in  that 
place.”  (P.  138);  and  his  instances  are: — 

from  sffft  from 

from  qft  from  WT37 

[  Why  should  Tijjj  be  written  differently  from  the  rest,  and 
an  ^  not  given  to  its  ^also  ?  Really,  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  the  reason.] 

He  further  sees  the  process  at  work  in  words  borrowed  from 
Arabic  and  Persian,  e.  g.  VfT, 

He  goes  even  a  step  further  and  sees  the  change  of  to 
in  Marathi  (=to  take),  when  we  know  that  the  in  Marathi 
is  not  like  that  in  Gujarati. 

At  P.  140  Mr.  Beames  says  that  some  times  contracts 
into  tj.  Instances  given  are — *T5FT-^T>  etc.;  and  at  pp. 

143-144  he  speaks  of  changing  into  as  in  (H.) 

&ca.  At  P.  187  again  he  starts  the  rule  that  homogeneous 
vowels  coalesce  with  the  corresponding  gur  or  |f?i  vowel,  and 
cites  the  instance  of  (Pr.)^T  (H  ). 

All  this  confusion  and  error  result  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Beames  did  not  alight  upon  the  true  analysis  I  have  presented  in 
this  discussion.  The  consequence  is  that  his  treatment  of  this 
subject  ignores  the  sound,  and  he  divides  his  instances 

under  several  disjointed  heads  (See  Vol:  I  Pp.  187,  167,  143-4, 
140,  137-139)  owing  no  allegiance  to  a  common  central  principle, 
which  really  exists  but  is  not  perceived  by  him. 

Only  in  one  case  has  Mr.  Beames  accidentally  noticed  the 

widish  sound.  It  is  in  the  old  Hindi  sound  of 
Mr.  Beames'  solit-  ,,  ,.  '  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

ary  notice  of  the  the  0  enc“cg  of  words,  which,  he  admits,  sounds 

widish  sound  in  the  like  ciu.  But  he  minimizes  the  value  of  this 

words  °  e>>^>ny  recognition  by  at  once  stating  that  there  is  no 

distinction  between  the  Old  Hindi  o  (which  he 

distinctly  says  is  broad )  and  the  o  sound  of  the  ordinary  Hindi. 

37.  I  can  very  well  realize  Mr.  Beames’  difficulties,  handicapped 
and  misled  as  be  was  by  the  erroneous  and  unsettled  system  of  spelling  in 
vogue  in  Gnjar&tl  during  bis  days,  and  in  older  Gujarati  manuscripts. 
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He  says  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  manuscripts,  some  using  the  one, 
some  the  other  form.  (See  his  Yol:  II  P.  5).  How  this  could  be 
a  matter  of  manuscripts  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  fact  is 
that  the  old  sound  ^  was  widish,  the  precursor  of  the  fully  wide 
sound  of  Gujarati,  while  the  narrow  o  remained  in  the  ending  of 
nouns  actually  taking  that  ending  instead  of  The  state  of  things 
is  this:  In  Hindi  medial  ^  remained  an  3}\  and  was  widish,  but  less 
wide  than  the  Gujarati  3*f;  while  the  final  ^  (except  perhaps 
in  the  Braj. dialect  of  it)  dwindled  into  a  pure  3?)  and  became  less 
wide  than  the  of  Gujarati,  or  perhaps  entirely  narrow. 

Dr.  Bhandarkar  deals  with  this  qu£&tion  with  his  usual  ability 
and  learning  at  two  or  three  places  in  his  Wilson 

Q)  D1r;  Philological  Lectures.  At  Pp.  142-148  he 

Bhandarkar  s  views 

considered.  discusses  the  restoration  to  some  of  the  present 

day  vernaculars  of  the  Sanskrit  diphthongs,  $ 
and  3^  which  the  Prakrits  and  Pali  had  lost.  This  is  by  turning 
the  3ff  and  3J3  back  into  3  and  3?|  in  Hindi,  Panjabi,  and  in  some 
cases,  in  Marathi.  He  cites,  amongst  several  instances: — - 


Skr. 

Pr. 

H.  Old  M. 

M.  H.  3^- 3T 

wife 

H.  P. 

M.  H-  P.  & 

M.  H.  P.  W 

M.  H.  P. 

=33^ 

M.  H.  P. 

At  Pp.  143-144  he  treats  the  change  of  3?^  and  3T3  to  t*  and 
3^  and  cites  instances  like. 

Pr. 


Skr. 

3^3 


H.  or  H.  &  P. 


jf3T0T~Iir|<JT 


A 

*3 


33-3«T  (p  ) 


A 

^r*r. 
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Finally  at  Pp.  146-147  he  discusses  the  sound  in  Gujarati 
and  compares  it  with  the  sound  in  Hindi: — 


H. 

G.  H. 

G. 

H. 

G# 

A 

T5T 

%THT 

=9fW 

etc. 

He  also  observes  that  Gujarati  has  ^  and 

3*t  even  in  words  of 

foreign  origin  where  the  other  lang 

uages  have  ^  and 

3*i  and  cites 

H. 

G. 

H. 

G. 

HfpT 

Finally,  I  quote  the  following  remarks  of  his  in  full: — 
“Similarly,  though  a  few  Sanskrit  words  containing  t*  and 
3^  do  occur  in  Gujarati  dictionaries,  these  diphthongs  are  gener¬ 
ally  pronounced  like  ^  and  3*t,  as  in  3UT  for  3H  “a  follower 
of  the  Jain  sect,”  for  “enmity”  &ca.  The  Gujarati, 
therefore,  like  the  Old  Prakrit  combines  3**[  and  3*^  and  3*$  and 
3*3  into  ^  and  3*),  and  since  it  did  not  receive  the  diphthongs  ^ 
and  3*^  from  the  old  Prakrits,  its  alphabet  really  does  not  contain 
them.  As  observed  before,  the  syllables  3*f  and  3*3  differ  from  ^ 
and  3$  only  in  two  currents  of  breath  being  emitted  instead  of 
one,  in  other  respects  they  are  alike,  both  the  vowel  sounds  being 
contained  in  the  diphthongs.  Those  syllables  as  well  as  3*q  and 
3*5[  should,  therefore,  naturally  pass  into  these  diphthongs  as 
involving  the  least  possible  change.  If,  notwithstanding,  the 
Gujarati  people  make  tj  or  3*^  out  of  them  and  also  give  those 
forms  to  the  and  3*\  of  Sanskrit  ard  foreign  words,  it  must  be 
so,  because  their  vocal  organs  are  in  this  respect  in  the  same 
condition  as  those  of  their  Pali  and  Prakrit  ancestors.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hindi,  and  especially  the  Braj  form  of  it,  present 
the  old  tendency  of  pronouncing  the  diphthongs  in  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  form,  while  the  other  dialects  take  up  a  position 
between  these  two  in  this  respect.”  (Pp.  146-147), 
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Now,  if  you  have  followed  me  in  my  lengthy  analysis  of  this 
whole  question,  you  will  at  once  see  where  I  differ  from  my  re¬ 
spected  master.  The  points  of  difference  may  be  brought  out  by 
a  clear  enunciation  as  under: — 

(First)  Dr.  Bbandarkar  has  not  noticed  clearly  the  wide 
nature  of  the  Gujarati  $f*  and  3fT  in  these  cases;  he 
simply  calls  them  <3[  and 

(2ndly)  He  speaks  as  if  Gujarati  turned  the  Sanskrit  ^  and 
direct  into  ^  and  5ft,  as  also  the  foreign  sounds 
^  and  ^  (as  he  represents  them);  but  the  fact  is 
that  these  sounds  come  through  the 
and  3PI-3T3  stages  before  they  reach  the  Gujarati 
sound;3 8  as  regards  the  foreign  words  the  sounds 
therein  are  not  ^  and  but  and  ; 

(Brdly)  What  he  calls,  in  the  case  of  the  Hindi  (and  especi¬ 
ally  the  Braja)  mode  of  pronunciation,  an  exagger¬ 
ated  form,  really  contains  the  element  of 
sound  which  is  manifested  fully  in  Gujarati;  he  has, 
in  a  way,  correctly  noticed  that  the  Marathi33  sound 
(tfcsT-^W)  takes  up  a  position  midway  between  what 
he  calls  the  exaggerated  Hindi  sound  and  the 
Gujarati  sound.  (I  say  “in  a  way”  because  I  suspect 
the  T?  and  in  Gujarati  are  believed  by  him  to  be 
the  narrow  sounds,  which  they  really  are  not). 
But,  not  fully  and  clearly  recognizing  the  f^frT  sound 
of  Gujarati,  he  has  stopped  short  and  not  noticed, 
what  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  discussion,  that  the 

38.  It  is  because  the  analysis  of  the  sound  which  I  have 
given  was  not  present  before  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  mind  that  he  considers 
that  the  3J  of  ^ &ca.  is  changed  to  g  in  Gujarati;  when,  in  fact, 
the  Jdfd  of  'tig  &ca.  can  be  shown,  as  it  lias  been  shown,  to 
have  passed  through  the  a;3!,  stage  before  reaching  its  final  form. 

39.  I  presume  from  the  context  that  he  includes  Marathi  in  the 
term  “other  dialects  when  he  says  they  take  up  a  midway  position. 
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Marathi  sound  leans  emphatically  on  the  %  and  3  (in 
the  vocalic  groups  3T?-3T5),  the  Hindi  on  the  3f, 
while  the  Gujarati  sound  widens  the  resulting  and 

^ft.40 

With  due  deference,  therefore,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  a 
correct  diagnosis  to  say  that  the  Gujarati  peoples’  vocal  organs 
are  in  the  same  condition  as  those  of  their  Pali  and  Prakrit 
ancestors  in  this  respect.  For.  the  nature  of  the  I?  and  sft  into 
which  the  people  speaking  Pali  and  Prakrit  turned  the  Sanskrit  ^ 
and  was  esentially  different  from  the  fdfrl  3T  and  3ff 41  sound 


40.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  state  of  the  component  vowels 
of  ^  and  3R  and  that  of  the  components  of  u;  and  aft,  ipto  which  stage 
the  former  (i.  e  ^  and  aft)  eventually  pass  in  their  passage  from 
Sanskrit  into  Gujarati.  Although  g,  aft  and  aft  are  flWdfs  (as 
distinguished  from  the  HHId  or  simple  31  to  ?)  the  four  Hint's 
can  bo  further  distinguished  amODgst  themselves.  I  would  call  and 
aft  by  the  name  of  and  and  aft  by  the  name  of 

For  the  si  and  l  and  and  respectively  in  and  ®ft  are  in 
a  state  of  (fusion),  while  in  and  aft  they  are  in  a  state  of 
(more  mixture).  The  course  through  which  the  change  of  R  and 
of  Sanskrit  words  runs  in  attaining  the  Gujarati  Idfd  y  and  3(f  forms  is 
as  under: — 


(1)  First,  y^ifs  as  in  and  3R  (tr-ifthl); 

(2)  Then,  IdW  as  in  and  3T3  (dfU-R^ft); 

(3)  Then,  as  in  3BT  and  (d^f-nstO); 

(4)  then,  HdR  as  in  et  and  3R  (dt-hf^). 

(I  shall  explain  in  a  subsequent  discussion  in  the  text  of  this 
Lecture  how  the  4th  stage  can  he  arrived  at  although  there  are  T.  and  a 
and  not  %  and  d  in  the  3rd  stage.) 

41.  The  wide  sound  (resembling  the  hlffl  <H|')  whi.h  Bangaji,  in 
its  spoken  form,  gives  to  a  non-final  3T  is  to  be  distinguished  from’ this 
Pali  and  Prakrit  short  o.  This  Bangaji  o  resembles  the  ld?d  3tf 
more  than  the  short  o  of  Pali  and  Prakrit;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  3tf 
of  Gujarati,  which  is  full  in  its  length,  while  the  Baugfdi  sound  is 
shorter.  B.iefly,  the  Bangaji  sound  resembles  the  Pali  sound  in  short¬ 
ness  but  differs  from  it  on  account  of  its  wide  nature,  while  it  (the 
Bangaji  sound)  resembles  the  Gujarati  sound  in  in  wide  nature  hut 
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of  Gujarati.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  has  felt  this  sound  in  Gujarati,  but 
not  only  has  he  not  proceeded  to  analyze  it  and  go  behind  it  to 
discover  what  I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  but  his 
feeling  of  the  sound  has  beer.,  to  some  extent,  misdirected,  and,  at 
any  rate,  it  has  not  found  full  expression.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  he  had  pursued  the  inquiry  further,  or,  rather,  if  the  real 
Gujarati  sound  had  come  within  his  constant  experience,  and  then 
if  he  had  given  a  fuller  expression  to  his  feeling  of  that  sound, 


differs  from  it  on  account  of  its  shortness.  It  combines  the  shortness  of 
the  Pali  sound  and  the  wide  nature  of  the  Gujarati  sound,  and  thus 
differs  from  both. 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  has  incidentally  noticed  this  BangHji 
sound  at  Pp.  149-150  of  his  Wilson  Philological  Lectures;  and  Mr. 
Beames  also  has  some  remarks  on  it  in  his  Vol.  I,  P.  67. 

(Bangaji  has  a  similarly  short  but  wide  V  as  in  VtsR, 

The  remarks  about  the  Bangaji  short  but  wide  o  apply  mulalis  mutandis 
to  this  V  sound). 

Kanarese  possesses  a  short  g  and  a  short  311  as  distinguished  from 


long  V  and  long  *H.  These  short  V  and  ®ll  resemble  the  similar  Bangaji 
sound  to  a  very  great  extent,  i,  e.  with  shortness  they  combine  some 
thing  of  the  wide  nature  also;  though  grammarians  roughly  liken  the  g 

to  the  e  in  ‘ met they  rightly  liken  the  short  to  the  o  in  ‘not’.  The 
following  instances  may  bo  noted  usefully: — 


Short 


Long 


($33) 

(%m) 

(*'i) 

(Rfts) 


=  work 
=3ome 
—name 
=to  give 
^beginning 


(qis) 

Oit ) 

(fis) 

(%) 


=Upon 
separate 
=to  go 
=to  see 


The  sign  ^  is  invariably  added  to  mark  the  long  sound  after  a 
consonant,  in  Hosa  Kannada  (Modern  Kanarese).  It  was  not  in  vogue 
before  the  17th  Century  A.  D.,  certainly  not  before  1500  A.  D.  ( Vide 
Table  attached  to  P.  vii  of  the  Introduction  by  Lewis  Rice  to  his  edition 
of  Kagavatma’B  Karnatalca  Blidslid-Bhushaiia.) .  Sutra  V  of  this  work 
( Bhdshd-BJuUhana)  distinctly  speaks  of  the  short  and  the  long  31  and  «)Y 
iin  Kanarese;  .and  in  the  instances  given  the  mark  appears  for  the  long 
sound.  If  this  is  not  Rice’s  mark  and  existed  in  KilgavarmiVs  original 
Ms.,  it  would  seem  that  the  long  mark  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth- century  A.  D. ,  in  which  Rice  places  this  grammarian.  (Inlro- 
iuction  P.  i,  para  2). 
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he  would,  in  the  very  process,  have  discovered  what  I  have  tried  to 
demonstrate;  and  if  this  treatment  of  mine  happens  to  reach  him,  I 
am  convinced  that,  with  the  breadth  and  scholarly  openness  of  mind 
which  characterize  him,  he  will  welcome  and  accept  this  analysis 
presented  by  me.42  For,  if  I  seemingly  differ  from  him,  it  is  but 
as  a  result  of  the  training  I  owe  to  him  as  my  learned  teacher. 

To  take  up,  for  a  while,  the  Pali  and  Prakrit  short  ^  and  9Tt, 
referred  to  just  now,  we  need  not  dwell  on  the 

The  short  ^  and  soun(j  ion g  ineidcntal  and  indirect  as  its  con- 

8TT  of  Fall  and 

Pr  tiler  it ;  nection  is  with  our  subject  in  hand.  Dr.  Bhaudar- 

Dr.  Bhtinddrlar  s  kar  has  aptly  and  with  a  full  analysis  of  the 
causes,  pointed  out  in  his  Lectures  (Pp.  44-47): 
That  in  Pali  as  also  in  the  Prakrits  a  long  vowel  is 
shortened  when  it  is  followed  by  a  conjunct:~*?T?f;- 
etc.; 

That  when  the  length  of  the  vowel  prevailed  over 
the  force  of  the  contact  of  the  conjoined  consonants, 
the  result  was  the  dropping  of  one  of  the  conjoined 
consonants;  etc. 

That  the  Pali  speaker  could  not  exert  the  strong 
pressure  by  forming  a  strong  contact  of  the  con¬ 
sonants  without  the  momentum  acquired  from  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  preceding  vowel  utterance, 

42.  This  conviction  of  mine  is  based  on  personal  experience.  It 
will  not  detract  a  jot  from  the  learned  doctor’s  merits  as  a  scholar,  but 
will  rather  enhance  the  moral  aspect  of  his  scholarship,  if  I  cite  an 
instance  to  substantiate  my  belief:  In  his  Wilson  Philological  Lectures  as 
published  in  the  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,XVI,  258,  he  derives  G.  ('fig  as  he 
gives  it,  though  it  is  a  localized,  Surati  form  from  '513+55,  a  termination) 
from  Skr  (Pr.  v5§) .  During  a  visit  at  the  doctor’s  house  ‘ 1  Sangamd- 
drama" — I  pointed  out  respectfully  that  ?5l*j  could  be  derived  with 
correctness  from  Skr.  (Pr.  and  I  presented  the  case  for  this 

derivation  before  him.  (See  supra  Lecture  III,  Pp.  82-83).  Ee  readily 
accepted  my  view  as  correct,  and  I  believe  as  a  result  of  this  acceptance, 
he  has  abandoned  his  original  derivation  in  the  Lectures  as  finally 
published  in  a  book-form  (Vide  P.  14  of  his  Wilson  Philological 
Lectures  where  the  said  derivation  from  v5U  ig  omitted,  its  old  place 
being  after  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph.). 


analysis  of  it. 

(a) 

(b) 


(c) 
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i.  e.  without  a  short  preceding  vowel  they  could  not 
pronounce  a  double  consonant.  The  result  was: 

(1)  The  and  art  preceding  a  conjunct  were 
shortened. 

(2)  The  f  and  3,  preceding  a  conjunct  were 
changed  to  and  the  tongue  being  unable  to 
rise  close  enough  to  the  palate  or  the  lower 
lip  so  as  to  form  f  and  3,  thus  creating  ^  and 

sounds.  Hence  we  had  3?^  for 
for  $par  for  etc.; 

(d)  That  sometimes,  even  where  no  conjunct  followed, 
especially  before  nr  ,  the  was  shortened,  and  to  ad~ 
just  the  resulting  loss  of  quantity,  the  single  conso¬ 
nant  was  doubled;  e.  g.  for  Jpl,  for  etca. 

These  phonemena,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bhandarkar  are  reflected 
in  principle  in  Hemachandra’s  sutras, 


(a) 

VIII-i-84 

(b) 

VIII— ii— 92 

(c)  ■ 

YIII-i-85 

VIII-i-116 

(d)\ 

A  A 

VIII— ii— 98 

5fT 

V  III— ii— 9  9 

The  reflection  of 
this  g  and  in 
H&machandra'  8 
grammar . 


I  say  “in  principle,”  for,  under  VIII-i-84  the  i*  and  are 
shortened  to  f  and  3,  and  not  shortened  as  they  are  in  Pali,  as  in 
&ca.  But,  it  is  almost  certain  that  even  in  the  Pra¬ 
krits  the  and  $ft  in  words  like  FTItT, 

etc.  were  pronounced  short  as  in  Pali;  especially  in  the 
case  of  single  consonants  doubled  (as  in  ^JT,  &ca.)  the  very 

fact  of  doubling  the  consonant  indicates  the  fact  of  a  gap  in  the 
shape  of  loss  of  quantity,  itself  in  its  turn  indicating  the  shortening 
of  the  I?  and  aft.  Similarly  the  change  of  %  and  s  to  F  and  in 
YIII-i-85,  and  116  point  in  the  same  direction  for  reasons  given 
by  Dr.  Bhandarkar,  noted  above. 

Mr.  Beames  has  also  noticed  this  short  sound  (see  his  Vol. 

I,  Pp,  141-142).  He  correctly  describes  it 

of  the  short  sound .  when  he  llken8  li;  to  *he  sound  oE  e  in  ?et>  hed' 
But  when  he  remarks:  “The  barrenness  of  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  who  reduced  Prakrit  to  writing  is  shown  by 
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their  omitting  to  provide  a  separate  character  for  this  sound,  as  the 
Dravidians  have  done,”  he  evidently  forgets  that  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  this  sound  is  more  extensively  prevalent  than  in  the 
Prakrits  and  also  that,  while  the  Dravidian  sound  is  widish,  the 
Pali  and  Prakrit  short  sound  is  not  so.  This,  by  the  way.  Mr. 
Beames  deals  with  the.  short  t?  only  and  is  quite  silent  about  the 
short  sft,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  He  does  notioe  the  Bengali  sound  o 
for  the  5T  (Pp.  68—69 ),  but  that  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and 
even  there  he  does  not  notice  the  widish  note  in  the  utterance. 
However,  at  P.  67  he  does  notice  the  widish  Bangali  sound  of  3? 
as  a  ‘short’  o,  likens  it  to  the  sound  of  o  in  ‘not,’  and  instances 
pronounced  as  onol. 

Tn  an  article,  headed  “Mr.  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  Notes  on 
Bengali  Grammar,”  in  the  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1918  a.d.,  pp.  583  ff,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Anderson  deals  with  this  sound  of  3T  in  Bangali.  Referring 
to  Mr.  Beames’  view  that  is  sounded  as  onol,  as  k^thon, 
and  that  in  some  words  the  sound  is  softer  and  longer  than  the  o 
of  not ,  e.  g.  in  the  o  is  sounded  almost  like  the  o  in  bone,  and. 
then  stating  Mr.  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  definite  rule  for  this  softer 
sound,  Mr.  Anderson  states  his  own  views  thus.* — 

“To  my  ear,”  says  he,  “the  sound  of  the  o  in  “hot”  is  not 
merely  the  abbreviation  of  the  o  in  “rove.”  I  think  we  get  the 
short  sound  of  o  in  “imposition”  and  the  long  o  in  impose.”  I 
think  the  o  in  “hot”  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  aw  in  “brandy- 
pawnee.”  bon,  m  n,  and  Tchon  (^T,  ipT,  should  really  have  the 
short  o  of  “imposition”  and  not  the  long  o  of  “impose.”  The 
vowels  in  tonoy  (cTffq)  and  bon  (^«t)  are  both  short,  but  they 
represent,  I  think,  different  sounds.” 

He  adds  a  footnote  as  under: — 

“At  all  events  in  what  follows  I  write  o  to  represent  the  vowel 
in  “hot,”  o  for  the  o  in  “imposition”  and  o  for  the  o  in  “rove.” 

It  is  outside  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  to  go  into  these 
details  and  I  leave  them  with  a  bare  mention  of  the  different  views. 

Mr.  BeameB  notices  (P.  142  n.)  the  colloquial  usage  in  Bang&li 
which  gives  sound  to  the  ^  in  words  like  (for  &ca, 
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and  likens  it  to  the  sound  of  a  in  English  words  like  mat ,  rat  &ca. 
But  I  doubt  if  he  has  noticed  the  short  but  widish  sound  of  ^  in 
Bangali  words  like  — I  think  it  is  shorter  than  the  ^ 

in  f^5W  .-iifcR  qwi  !  'UtC,  rjpft,  VlT  !  ” 

(  “Rajani”  by  Bankim  Chandra  Chattopadhaya,  Khanda  IV, 
Chapter  5). 

[However,  I  find  from  a  reference  to  Mr.  Beames’  views  in 
the  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson  referred  to  just  above  that  Mr. 
Beames  has  elsewhere  noticed  the  short  e.  The  article  referred 
to  states: — 

“Mr.  Beames  writes  that — ‘  e  ’  is  properly  the  long  a  in 
English  ‘lane,’  ‘male,’  or  the  ey  in  ‘  they,’  In  a  few  words  of  very 
frequent  occurence  it  has  a  short  harsh  sound  like  the  a  in  English 
‘back,’  thus  eh,  deleft.  s^und  something  like  ach ,  dachf] 

Mr.  Beames  has  given  a  correct  view  of  the  result  of  the 
short  in  words  like  &ca.  viz.  the  preservation  of  quantity. 
He  says: — 

“As  Prakrit  is  always  very  careful  to  preserve  the  quantity 
of  Sanskrit  words,  it  is  apparent  that  the  common  people  who 
spoke  Prakrit,  having  come  to  regard  e  as  a  short  sound,  felt  it 
necessary  to  double  the  following  consonant  in  order  to  preserve 
the  quantity,  the  vowel  which  in  Sanskrit  was  long  by  nature 
becoming  thus  long  by  position.”  (Vol.  I,  P.  141). 

As  to  why  these  people  came  to  regard  the  ^  as  a  short  sound, 
we  must  go  to  Dr.  Bbandarkar’s  account  of  the  tendency  of  the 
original  speakers  of  Pali  to  stick  to  their  old  familiar  short  sound, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  above.  This  tendency  infected  the 
speakers  of  other  Prakrits  also,  though  to  a  limited  extent. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  view  taken  of  the  wide  sound  of  e 
and  o  in  Gujarati  by  a  scholar  of  excep- 

(8)  Dr.  Tmittori  s  tjonai  merit  and  keen  perception;  I  mean  Dr.  L. 

treatment  of  the  ,  . 

wide  e  and  o.  P-  Tessitori  of  Udine,  Italy,  who  is  at  present 
carrying  on  his  researches  into  the  Marvadi 
and  Gujarati  languages  by  studying  the  questions  on  the  spot, 
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as  he  is  staying  in  Bikaner  and  conducting  a  survey  of  Bardic 
Literature  there.  His  notice  of  this  sound  seems  to  have  passed 
through  two  stages,  (l)  the  stage  of  vague  perception,  and  (2) 
the  stage  of  clear  illumination.  During  the  first  stage  he  observed 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Old  Western  Rajasthani:— 
“In  Modern  Gujarati  ai  is  contracted  to  e  and  ati  to  6  and 
in  Modern  Marwadi  ai  to  ai  and  ati  to  aw.”  (Ind.  Antiq.  XLIII, 
13,  February  1914). 

[  It  may  be  noted  once  for  all  that — 
ai'-aii  represent 

e-6  represent  (both  narrow) 
ai~au  represent 

and  e-o  represent  sf-srf  (both  wide) 

These  symbols  should  be  borne  in  mind  all  along]. 

Dr.  Tessitori  arrived  at  this  view  when  he  was  in  Italy,  had 
never  been  in  India,  and  had  not  heard  the  sounds  pronounced. 
With  the  frankness  and  honesty  of  purpose  and  attitude  that 
charasterize  Dr.  Tessitori’s  scholarly  investigations,  he  has  made 
a  clear  avowal  of  his  mistake  at  a  later  stage,  when,  after  arriv¬ 
ing  in  India  and  observing  facts  on  the  spot  he  saw  the  truer 
aspect;  he  says: — 

“Before  proceeding,  I  must  correct  a  mistake  into  which  I 
have  incurred  in  my  4  Notes  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Old  Western 
Rajasthani,  with  special  reference  to  Apabhran^a  and  to  Gujarati 
and  Marwarr/  I  am  hardly  responsible  for  it,  as  when  I  wrote 
the  “Notes,”  I  had  never  been  in  India  and  for  all  information 
concerning  pronounciation  in  Gujarati  and  Marawari,  had  com¬ 
pletely  to  rely  on  the  accounts  given  by  others,  which  I  after¬ 
wards  found  to  be  incorrect.  In  the  first  Chapter  of  the  aforesaid 
“Notes,”  I  had  stated  that  the  di  and  ail  of  Old  Western 
Rajasthani  become  e,  6  in  Modern  Gujarati  and  ai,  au  in  Modern 
Marawari.  This  is  inaccurate,  j  In  both  Modern  Gujarati  and 
Marawari,  the  ai,  ail  of  Old  Western  Rajasthani  become  e  and  o” 
(Bardic  and  Historical  Survey  of  Rajputana,  Appendix — 
J.  A.  S.  Beng,  N.  S.  XU,  V.  74.) 
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This  marks  the  second  stage,  the  stage  of  clear  illumiuation, 
in  Dr.  Tessitori’s  view  of  this  question.  He  fully  agrees  with  me 
here  as  to  the  fsfgrl  nature  of  the  sound,  at  least  in  its  main  features^ 
for  in  his  minute  appreciation  and  perception  of  it  he  differs,  though 
only  slightly,  from  me.  He  says: — 

“What  I  mean  by  e  and  d  is  a  wide  sound  of  the  e  and  o 
rowels  approximately,  not  exactly,  corresponding  to  the  wide 
sound  of  a  in  the  English  word  “hat,”  and  o  in  “odd.”  The 
difference  is  mainly  in  the  quantity,  the  Marawflri  vowels  e  and. d 
being  more  prolonged  in  pronunciation  than  the  corresponding 
vowels  in  the  two  English  words  quoted  above.” 

(Ibid.  P.  74.) 

The  only  difference  betweeu  him  and  me  is  that  I  regard  the 
wide  sound  in  Gujarati  and  Marvadi  as  qualitatively  the  same  as 
in  English  ‘hat’  and  ‘odd,’  and  in  quantity  also  almost  the  same. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  minor  difference.  The  difference 
between  the  learned  doctor  and  myself  that  still  exists  on  a  com- 
parativly  important  point  is  as  regards  the  genesis  of  this  wide 
sound.  I  shall  set  forth  his  views  as  briefly  as  possible,  but  in 
proper  fulness  to  do  him  justice.  His  views  (as  set  forth  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  article  referred  to  above)  are  as  under: — 

(I)  The  narrow  sound  of  t?  and  ^ft  seems  to  be  as  old  as 

Apabhram^a,  while  the  wide  sound  has  originated  only 
in  the  interval  between  the  Old  BhaM  and  Modern 
periods.  Thus  the  fftgTI  sound  was  unknown  to  Old 
BhdSA  Western  Rajasthani,  all  i?  and  aft  vowels  being 
narrow. 

(II)  The  passing  of  aTf-ST?  into  the  wide  ST-arf  was 
effected  simply  through  a  process  of  contraction, 
i.  e.  through  a  suppression  of  the  hiatus;  and  the 
intermediate  step  was  that  of  (the  diphthongs). 

Dr.  Teseitori  and  I  are  at  one  as  regards  (I),  for  at  P.  73 
middle  of  para  1  he  divides  the  stages  which  show  that  by  ‘Old 
BluishV  he  means  0.  W.  Rajasthani;  but  as  regards  (II)  you  will 
see  we  differ  materially;  my  view  being  that  5TI-3T3  become  ajtj- 
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(.by  then  3*3-3*^  and  then  4  aft.  Dr.  Tessitori 

differs  from  this  view  and  his  reasons  are: — 

(a)  (l)  There  are  no  sure  instances  of  any  3*f-3T3  of  the 

0.  W.  Raj,  having  changed  to  373-3*3  in  any  stage 
of  the  language. 

(2)  He  regards  33T>  3W*ft  and  ’TWT*  quoted  by  me 
from  Dr.  Tessitori’s  researches  aa  ‘pretended’ 
changes.  He  says  with  reference  to  them  that  they 
constitute  no  proof,  for  Old  Western  Rajasthani 
manuscripts  often  write  3  for  f;  also  that  the  3*3  in 
33^,  3*ft**ft  (which  words  he  calls  tatsamas  (i.  e. ) 
Prahiia-samas  in  Old  Western  RajasthaLi)  may  be 
a  corruption  of  Sanskrit  3  instead  of  a  modification 
of  Old  Western  Rajasthani 

(b)  3*3  is  changed  undoubtedly  to  3*3  in  Old  Western 

Rajasthani  (e.  g.  Ap*  3J3f\,  Old  Western  Rajasthani 
Ap.  3i317T,  Old  Western  Rajasthani,  3*3*3 ; 
Ap.  333*3,  Old  Western  Rajasthani  3?*3;  Ap.  33*53, 
Old  Western  Rajasthani  33^3.).  This  beiDg  so,  it 
is  not  admissible  that,  having  reduced  every  3*3  of 
Apabhramda  to  3*3  from  its  early  stage,  Old 
Western  Rajasthani  should  bring  back  the  3*3  to 
3*3  again,  in  its  later  stage. 

(c)  The  diphthongal  forms  (derived  from  3*$-3*3} 

are  found  in  all  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  both 
Gujarati  and  Maravadi;  when  began  to  be 

substituted  for  3T<£-3*3,  they  (t*-3*^)  were  originally 
pronounced  as  diphthongs  and  only  afterwards 
reduced  to  long  wide  vowels  (f3|3). 

If  3*|-3*3  had  passed  into  3*3-3*3  in  the  earliest 
Gujarati-Maravadi  stage,  Dr.  Tessitori  says  we  do 
not  understand  why  manuscripts,  which  otherwise 
show  a  tendency  to  write  3~3  for  should  only 
in  this  case  make  an  exception  and  write 
instead  of  3*3~^*3. 
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(d)  SRI,  as  also  change  into  3*?;  <s.  g /.  (Ap.), 

t'JTS  (Mar.);  »rf|^  (0.  W.  R.),— 1 (Mar.).  So 
also  changes  into  3J3;  as  in 
(Mar.). 


Dr.  Tessitori  contends  that  the  fact  that  in  manuscripts  there 
are  no  instances  of  31?  written  for  SRI  does  not  weaken  his  argu¬ 
ment,  as  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  remark  that  all  words  with 
SRJ  in  them  are  tatsamas  and  therefore  they  continued  to  be  written 
according  to  traditional  spelling. 


The  above  summary  will  show  that  while  I  trace  the 


The  point  where  he 
differs  from  the 
lecturer. 


sound  thus: — 

3RJ-3^  J 

Dr.  Tessitori  traces  it  as  under: — 


In  other  words, 

(1)  I  claim  prati-samprusdrana  for  while  T>r. 

Tessitori  claims  samprasii.raiia  for  3Rj-ara. 

(2)  I  put  the  wide  sound  as  the  result  of  accent  and  the 

nature  of  3?  helped  by  the  ^ and  ^factors, 
while  Dr.  Tessitori’s  R-3?^  (formed  ■from  3T|-9is) 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  jump  into  the 
sound. 


I  may  now  lay  before  you  my  remarks  on  Dr.  Tessitori’s  views 

and  arguments.  I  shall  refer  to  the  reasons  as 
Remarks  on  Dr.  ,  .  .  . 

Tessitori’s  views.  marked  b-v  me  above- 

(a) — (1).  In  the  first  place  I  take  my  stand 

o.h  the  broad  basis  of  the  general  principle  that  unaccented  medial 
f  and  $  are  respectively  changed  to  and  =T  during  •  their  transit 
into  Gujarati.  This  will  include  cases  of  such  %  and  3,  whether 
they  are  preceded  by  3f  or  by  any  other  vowel.  The  issue  should  not 
be  confined  to  3f|  and  3?^  simply.  If  instances  can  be  shown  to 
prove  the  operation  of  pratrsamprasurana  oyer  a  wider  field,  that 
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very  fact  should  strengthen  the  case  of  and  passing  into 
and  3T3.  I  have  already  given  such  instances  in  dealing  with  the 

vtsarga  about  prati-samprasarana. 

(a)  —  (2).  I  am  afraid  the  instances  where  the  Old  Western 
Rajasthani  Mss.  write  ?T  and  ?  must  be  limited  in  number.  Dr. 
Tessitori  refers  to  this  peculiarity  noticed  by  him  in  a  particular 
Ms.  (F.  722,)  and  infers  therefrom  that  it  is  a  mere  writing 
peculiarity  (See  His  “Notes”  §  4-15). 

The  instances  there  given  contain  the  words  ^q*T,  and 
the  like.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  and  the  like  are  at 

present  actually  pronounced  as  the  spelling  stands  here  (alterna¬ 
tively  with  &ca.),  the  natural  inference  would  be  in 

favour  of  the  tf  representing  an  actual  phonetic  change 
rather  than  the  vagary  of  writing.  On  the  contrary,  there  are,  in 
a  number  of  Mss.  of  Old  Western  Rajasthani  and  early  Gujarat? 
works,  numerous  instances  of  %  being  written  invariably,  and 
being  written  rarely  and  that  too  when  was  intended  to  be 
sounded,  and  not  f;  so  also  in  the  case  of  S  and  5.  Thus  in 
Bhalana’s  “ Kddambari”  (V.  S.  1550  or  thereabouts)  3TT?  is 
written  in  a  number  of  plaoes,  while  5TPI  in  some  cases  where  it  is 
intended  to  rhyme  with  words  like  this  indicating  at  once 
that  was  the  sound  intended.43 

43.  I  have  given  numerous  instances  of  this  in  my  article  on 
'‘The  Wide  Sound  of  Band  0"  (The  Indian  Antiquary ,  XLVI, 
300-301;  December  1917)-  I  may  only  name  the  works  in  which  the 

%  and  S’  occur  as  stated: — 

(1)  Kddamlari,  by  Bhalana  (V.  S.  1550  or  thereabouts);  year 

of  copy,  V.  S.  1672). 

(2)  Gautama  Rasa,  (V.  S.  1412); 

(3)  Madhnvdnala  Kathd  (V.  8.  1574,  copied  in  V.  S.  1693;; 

(4)  Ushdharana  by  Janardana  (V.  S.  1548). 

(5)  Yimaia-prabandha  (V.  S.  1568). 

(*>)  Vait&la-panchavisi  (V.  S.  1629). 

(7)  Specimens  from  O.  W.  Kaj.  texts  (Appendix  to  Dr.  Tessi 
tori’s  “Notes"  Pp,  100-106). 
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This  will  show  that  the  ?  and  IT,  and  3"  and  ^  were  not  inter¬ 
changeable  soript-symbols  like  ^  and  IpTj  or  3T  and  *T>  but  each 
represented  the  sound  intended  by  itself.  And  when,  in  the  midst 
of  such  systematic  use  of  5  and  ^  we  find  ^tTT>  and  the 

like,  or  5PT^3>  <PT33,  side  by  side  with  ^33,  the  proper  inference 
is  that  the  antisamprasdrana  process  had  already  commenced  in 
the  case  of  such  words,  and  occasional  variations  were  due  to  the 
process  being  yet  in  a  stage  of  beginning  and  not  quite  settled 
down;  for  phonetic  changes  in  a  language  cannot  proceed  on 
regular  lines  of  uniform  march;  some  forms  will  linger,  some 
progress,  some  go  backwards  and  forwards,  till  a  final  settled  state 
is  reached. 

TheD,  fipt  and^KPft  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  (Prakrit) 
tatsamas,  in  as  much  as  such  evolutes  (sPT-3^)  of  ^  and  ^  are 
unknown  to  Prakrit  literature  or  Grammar,  they  came  into  use  at 
a  very  late  stage  even  in  0.  W.  Rajasthani.  We  should  rather 
say  that  are  tatsamas  and  3?TT_^!TTFft  are  tadbhavas. 

For  the  reason  just  given,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  3PT  (and 
may  in  these  cases  be  a  corruption  of  Skr.  (and  3^);  IIGmachandra 
notes  the  change  of  ^  to  f,  and  (as  also  that  of  ^  to 
and  3T3),  but  nowhere  does  he  speak  of  3PT  (and  as  evolutes 
of  ^  (and  ^),  nor  are  they  found  in  Prakrit  works.  Nor  should 
we  be  justified  in  going  behind  Hemachandra  and  reading  into  his 
sutras  any  such  phonetic  tendency. 

(b)  Dr.  Tessitori’s  contention  here  practically  denies  the 
principle  of  reversion  in  linguistic  evolution.  Before  taking  up 
this  point  I  would  observe  that  in  view  of  the  limited  numbers  of 
cases  of  samprasdrana,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assert  that  0.  W.  Rajas¬ 
thani  reduces  evert/  ^  of  the  Apabhram^a  to  9T3.  But  let  us 
concede  that  the  process  was  extensive.  Still  it  does  not  preclude 
the  operation  of  reversion.  This  can  be  shown  by  a  number  of 
instances. 

(1)  The  *T  of  Sanskrit,  changed  to  ^  in  Prakrit  and  Apa- 
bhramSa,  reappears  in  Gujarati  in  several  cases: — 
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Skr. 

rr.  or  Ap. 

G. 

(=the  plaoe 

of  a 

horse  in  a  stable). 

JT"T 

it?ot 

(further  ^). 

ft. 

Furthermore  the  very  process  of  antisamprasdu  ana  takes  plAce 

under  reversion  in  words  like  the  following: — 
(2) 

3*: 

(0.  W.  R.) 

(0.  W.  R.) 

(?5»T+3T<TT) 

ftn3* 

(0.  W.  R.) 

(G.) 

fto5 

ft* 

ft* 

ft*  (H.) 

No  doubt,  cases  of  reversion,  even  if  many,  will  mark  an 
exceptional  process.  But  it  establishes  a  principle  which  may 
operate  justifiably. 

(c)  The  'presence  of\~^  in  earliest  Mdravddi  and  Gujarati 
M anuscripts’ — 

On  this  point  I  must  at  the  outset  observe  that  so, 
far  as  Gujarati  Mss.  are  concerned,  later  or  early, 
are  not  seen  in  use,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
suspect  Dr.  Tessitori’s  impression  is  mistaken. 
As  regards  Maravadi  Mss.  I  have  no  doub/  that 
the  that  have  appeared  after  the  STf-STS  of 
the  0.  W.  Rajasthani  are  not  the  narrow  diph¬ 
thongs  known  to  Sanskrit,  but  the  wide  e  and  d 
sounds  represented  in  writing  by  means  of  the 
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symbols  ^  as  a  mere  make-shift,  an  imperfect  and 
misleading  make-shift.  In  fact  it  was  this  very 
feature  that  misled  Dr.  Tessitori  when,  from  his 
distant  place  in  Italy,  he  regarded  the  Marvadi 
symbols  for  what  they  usually  stand  in  Sanskrit  and 
concluded  that  the  Maravadi  changed  to 

(See  supra  Pp.  174).  My  view  that  the 
^-3*|  in  Maravadi  Mss.  represent  the  wide  e.  and 
d  receives  an  incidental  support  from  the  fact 
that,  even  at  present,  Hindi  uses  these  symbols 
(M)  to  indicate  their  peculiar  sound  which 
certainly  is  not  the  narrow  Sanskrit  sound,  nor 
the  very  wide  Gujarati  sound. 

Next,  if  ^-3$  were  really  purely  diphthongal  in  their  sound 
(i.  e.  narrow)  in  their  early  Maravadi  stage,  it  is  inconceivable  what 
possibly  could  have  turned  them  later  on  into  the  wide  sound  almost 
at  a  bound.  The  diphthongal  ^-3*1  have  no  affinity  with  the  wide 
sound.  In  order  to  reach  it  they  must  pass  back  into  3Tf-3T3,  for  even 
for  passing  into  the  narrow  lp-3Tt  they  first  get  split  into  3?$-3?3,44- 
a  double  reversion  which  is  not  supported  by  probabilities.45 

The  principle  of  samprasdrana  and  through  it  the  formation 

44.  The  position  is  this:  Si-IIe  VUI-i-liS  and  159  note  the 

changes  of  ^  to  V  and  to  311  respectively;  Si-He  VIII— i— 151,  152 
mark  the  change  of  V  to  Bif  in  and  while  ‘Si-IIe  VIII- 

i-162  and  VIII— i— 1 63  note  the  change  of  ^  to  3T3  in  the  case ''of 

and  in  the  word  nVs.  Reading  the  principle  underlying  all 
these  Sutras  it  is  clear  that  the  change  of  V-  to  V- si)  was  really  not 
a  single-stepped  change,  but  through  a  potential  intermediate  step, 
313.  Thus,  all  Sanskrit  g-3l1  in  passing  into  Prkkrit  changed  to 
3I?-3T3  in  the  first  instance ,  and,  while  in  the  exceptions  of 

and  the  word  *1R3,  they  stop  short  at  the  hiatus  form 
31$— 313,  in  all  other  cases  the  contactual  vowels  thus  arrived  at  move 
a  step  further  and  unite  into  V  and 

45.  .My  view  of  V  and  aft  signs  as  used  in  early  Maravadi  Mss. 
being  as  slated,  I  consider  Dr.  Tessitori’s  recommendation  (J.  A.  S. 
Beng.,  N.  S.  XII,  P.  79)  to  use  these  (  ^  &  ^)  symbols  to  represent 
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of  in  Prakrit  is  visible  if  we  look  behind  some  of  the  sutrai 
of  Hemachandra’s,  Thus:  — 

(1)  The  becomes  ^  in 

and  so  forth.  {Si.  He.  VIII-i-165.) 

(Here  the  becomes  then  and  then  ^). 

(2)  3TW*5TC  becomes  {Si.  He.  VIII-i-166).  (The 

steps  are  . 

(8)  becomes  %<5  or  ^<5  {Si.  He.  VIII-i-167). 

(The  steps  are 

(4)  ^PR^TR  becomes  ^^R  (also  ^f^'RSTTT)  under  Si.  He. 
VIII-i-168. 

(The  steps  are:-^rf*hR|R-3P^^R“^WfR-^0!^“!fP:roR). 

(5)  sr^!TT%^T»  change  their  qR  to  T?.  {Si.  He* 1 2 * 4. 

VIII-i-170). 

(Steps 

(6)  STW  and  ( upasargas )  become  (optionally). 

{Si.  He.  VIII-i-172). 

the  wide  sound  <  ®T— *rf  )  as  unacceptable.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
incorrect  as  symbols  of  the  wide  sound,  signs  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  of  the  narrow  diphthong,  and  secondly,  they  will  cause 
confusion  by  being  made  to  represent  the  wide  as  well  as  the 

narrow  diphthongs  R-8?l  (as  in  ^d-nl0!  etc.),  just  as  at  present  the 
and  ^  symbols  cause  confusion  by  being  used  indifferently  for  the 
narrow  as  well  as  the  wide  e  and  d  (dUj=to  scatter  and  df  (really  &)— 
enmity  ;  HI35  (round),  and  RI®  (=molasses),  being  shown  by  the  same 
kind  of  mdtrd  sign). 

46.  Pischel  derives  this  word  through  different  steps  thus:— 
The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  prefer  the  steps 

given  by  me  are: — 

(1)  for  is  not-(t.  de  a  kr  •,  change;  the  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  siitra,  WPlt  WJ:  0  oetter  still,  that  underlying 

Si-HS  VII[-i-46  may  support  the  case  tor  but  we  need  not  go 

so  far  when  the  obvious  and  natural  si  ps  are  available. 

(2)  Samprasdrana  is  latent  in  sutras  like  Si- He  VIII- i— 171,  172 
and  V III— iii— 1 49,  under  which  ^d0!  becomes  3Td  and  3R  become 

and  the  ®R  to  the  causal  becomes  R  (GR^-RrO. 

(3.)  is  actually  an  optional  form  given  by  Hemachandra  him¬ 
self.  It  would  be  a  natural  and  easier  step  from  '4^3  to 
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(7)  becomes  (optionally).  (Si.  He.  VI II— i—17 1) 

(8)  The  3f*T  of  the  Sanskrit  causal  becomes  ^  in  Prakrit 
under  Si.  He.  VIII-iii-149. 

HT%5[  etc. 

This  genesis  of  ti-3^  as  coming  from  receives  support 

from  the  fact  that  are  really  the  intermediate  steps  in 

changes  like  from  from  (the  313?  being  changed 

to  3T3>‘by  metathesis);  &ca.  from  JT^eT,  ^fJJur 

(^swpt),  etc.  All  this  indicates  that  whether  independ¬ 
ent  of  or  evolved  therefrom,  unite  into  the  narrow  ^~3Tt. 

The  wide  must  come  from  alone.  For  it  cannot  be 

seriously  contemplated  that  the  narrow  formed  from  3??-3I3 
turned  all  at  once  into  the  wide  58-3?f,  or  that  ®f+5  or  sH-3  could 
generate  both  the  sounds,  narrow  as  well  as  wide. 

(d)  The  change  of  and  into  sf  and  that  of  (3?^)  and 
into  3lt. 

This  does  not  require  much  discussion.  For  Dr.  Tessitori 
virtually  agrees  with  me  as  regards  the  first  step  through  which 
passes,  viz:  the  throwing  back  of  ^  giving  as  a  result.  I 
presume  he  holds  the  same  view  in  the  case  of  As  regards 

and  I  have  made  enough  observations  in  the  above  dis- 
cussiou  viz:  the  objections  to  changing  into  and 

the  process  whereby  ST^-sraf,  generate  the  wide  sound 

in  3T-3TT. 

I  may  meet  a  possible  objection  to  the  theory  of 
(3I?J-3T3)  generati:/  the  wide  sound,  ^-3fT.  It  may  be  asked:- 
comprize  spff  and  3T+3;  3T3-3J3  do  not  contain  f-3  by 
the  very  fact  that  they  (l~3)  have  undergone  pratisamprasdrana, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  go  back  to  their  original  sound;  how 
then  could  yield  3T-3IT  ?”  My  answer  would  be: — The 

wide  sf-SfT  are  really  wide  sounds,  unkown  before  the  early  Guja¬ 
rati  and  Marvadi  evolutions,  in  a  way  they  are  foreign  sounds, 
as  I  shall  show  soon  below..  They  thus  comprise  (a)  the  foreign 
element,  and  (b)  the  nature  of  and  3ft.  Of  these  (a)  is  a  pre¬ 
dominant  feature  and  (b)  a  suppressed  feature  and  this  latter, 
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(b),  is  contributed  simply  by  the  remaining,  as  it  were  in  the 
form  of  a  latent  influence  in  n  and  This  does  not  amount  to 
an  admission  that  the  stage  really-  intervenes  between 

SHf-sra  and  The  latent  influence  remains  only  for  the 

limited  purpose  of  giving  the  sounds,  or  rather  the  sounds 
that  form  the  element  common  to  the  narrow  and  the  wide  sounds, 
while  the  final  formation  continues  to  be  the  dominant  factor. 
This  may  be  likened  in  a  way,  to  the  principle  underlying  Panini’s 
svtra  (I— i— 56),  with  the  portion  excluded.  I 

use  this  as  a  mere  indication  of  analogy  of  operation,  for  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  two  principles.  All  that  is  intended 
is  that  we  have  to  look  at  the  actual  stages  through  which  the 
sound  formations  pass,  and  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly  by 
the  fact  that  in  passing  into  the  final  formation  the  ^  and  ^  carry 
with  them  the  inherent  condition  of  %  and  this  condition  operat¬ 
ing  only  as  a  latent  formative  cause. 

But  a  bolder,  and  perhaps  truer,  answer  would  be  that  the 
sounds  are  really  a  new  sound  having  hardly  any  connection 
with  the  %  and  3  sounds,  which  they  have  left  far  behind  after 
the  intermediate  steps,  and  3TH-3T3l,come  in  and  do  tl^eir 

work. 

This  would  dispose  of  the  objection  at  once,  as  it  removes  the 
very  foundation  on  which  the  objection  is  based. 

[  Dr.  Sir  K.  G.  Bhandarkar’s  view  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  and  in  these  cases  may  be  noted  here  with  advantage. 
At  P.  44  of  his  Lectures  he  rightly  points  out  that  3Tf-3T3  differ 
from  in  that  the  a?  is  rapidly  pronounced  in  the  diphthongs 
and  not  so  in  the  dissyllables  He  goes  on  to  say  that 

when  is  followed  by  Sf-a  (in  as  it  is  followed  by 

(in  and  are  hastily  pronounced  the  distinction 

(between  f-7and9[-3)  disappears  and  3Tq-3*q  become  ^-3$, 
which  finally  become  ^-3^  in  Pali.  This  view  contains  the  germs 
of  the  theory  advanced  Ly  me  as  to  the  carrying  within  them 
the  nature  of  My  further  step  in  the  matter  of  the  wid< 

3T-3T1  takes  into  account  the  prominence,  in  Gujarati  and  Marvadi 
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of  the  3?  in  B^qr-Bj3  and  the  subsidiary  help  given  by  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  sound. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut-shell  once  more,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Dr.  Tessitori’s  analysis  and  mine  is  this: — 

That  while  Dr.  Tcssitori  traces  the  wide  sound  thus: — 


I  trace  it  thus: — 


arcrl 


-BT'D  BDI-STj 


BT3  'l  A  ' 


BT7  ) 

v -3T^r-3T^-3Tr; 
BT?  J  ’ 


he  relying  on  sumprasarana  in  the  first  step  (for  BfJj-3^),  I 
relying  on  pratisamprasdrana  in  the  first  step  (for  BT^-a^); 
(leaving  aside  the  difference  of  view  already  pointed  out  as  regards 
ij-B^  as  a  penultimate  step).  With  regard  to  this  divergence,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  once  more  that  cases  like  changed  to 
are  actually  found,  while  &ca.  are  not  seen  changed  to 
for  where  (in  rare  cases)  the  of  bt?j  or  ^  of  BT5T  has  undergone 
samprasdrana  it  has  resulted  in: — 

(l)  the  narrow  3  or  B^  (as  in  ,TRW\  etc.), 

or  (2)  the  remaining  in  hiatus  (as  in  *Tff,  (after 

of  |  in  *T3-), 

or  (3)  an  i*  or  bt|  (as  in  m,  st); 

but  never  in  the  wide  B?  0r  bit.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  the 
scimprasdrana  of  is  not  indicated  in  any  words  actually 

used  (as  cases  of  are,  as  in  etc.),  but  it  (i.  e. 

samprasdrana )  is  pleaded  for  only  as  a  theoretically  potential  inter¬ 
mediate  phase.  This  pleading  may  be  acceptable  if  other  arguments 
destructive  of  the  theory  had  not  existed.  They  exist  here,  as 
already  showTn.  Hence  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the  theory. 


I  may  venture  a  suggestion,  before  taking  leave  of  this 
subject.  It  yvill  be  seen  that  this  sound  was  unknown  to  Prakrit 
or  even  0.  W.  Rajasthani,  much  less  to  Sanskrit.  The  short  I* 
and  b^,  found  in  Pali,  as  also  the  quasi- sound  in  certain 

conditions  in  Bangali,  are  quite  distinct  from  this  suund, 
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A  suggestion. 


aid  it  is  peculiar  to  Gujarati  and  Maravadi.  The  sound  in  Bengali 
is  nearer  to  this  fsfrT  sound  than  is  the  short 
sound  in  Pali;  but  the  phonetic  process  which  we 
have  traced  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  Bengali.  Now,  this  wide 
sound  came  into  Gujarati  and  Maravadi  during  the  early  history 
of  their  growth,  probably  about  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era;  this  is  indicated  by  the  significant 
fact  that  Maravadi  Mss.  belonging  to  that  period  try  to  symbolize 
the  sound,  however  inadequately,  yet  obviously  designedly,  by 
ri ting  t*  and  This  period  coincides  with  the  time  when  the 


wr 


Mogul  Empire  bad  just  been  consolidated  by  Akbar,  and  Akbar's 
great  efforts  had  brought  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  and 
languages  into  close  contact  with  Indian  literature  and  languages. 
It  is  therefore  very  possible  that  this  wide  sound  which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  similar  to,  or  at  least  extremely  near,  the  pre-wide  sound  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words  of  the  types  of  and  was 

matured  under  the  indirect  influence  of  these  foreign  languages. 
It  is  certainly  not  unlikely  that  the  sound  in  should  have 

recognised  a  close  likeness  in  the  foreign  word  IRTWj  or  that 
should  have  found  a  similar  correspondence  in  the 
sound  in  and  that  thus  a  silent  current  of  phonal  influence 
generated  and  established  itself.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Arabic~Persian  sound  is  not  3T-3IT  but  3PT-3R  ,  it  would  be 


more  correct  to  say  that  this  sound  as  well  as  the  Gujarati- 
Marvadi  sound  in  the  stage,  developed  into  the  wide  sound 

finally  in  Gujarati  and  Marvadi.  I  am  aware  that  Hindi,  the 
language  of  a  province  where  the  Mogul  influence  was  wider  and 
more  powerful,  has  the  sound  not  identically  wide  with  Gujarati 
and  Maravadi.  This  can  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the 
comparatively  sturdy  character  of  the  people  speaking  Hindi  who 
tried  to  steer  clear  of  this  foreign  influence  and  only  partially 
succeeded,  for,  after  all,  the  similarity  between  the  new  indigenous 
sound  and  the  foreign  sound  was  really  very  close.  Marathi  came 
under  this  foreigr  iufluence  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  numerous  Persian  words  were  imported  during  the 
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period  noted  above;  and  consequently  it  did  not  succumb  to  the 
influence  so  far  and  preserved  the  t*  and  ^  sounds  as  narrow  ones. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  its  tendency  to  subordinate  the  accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  in  the  vocalic  groups  and 

[  Mr.  Beames,  Yol.  I  pp.  140-141,  sees  non-Aryan  influences 
at  work  in  what  he  calls  “the  breaking  down  of  a  and  a  into  c." 
But  under  this  head  he  indiscriminately  includes  the  sound 

as  also  the  short  sound  in  Pali  and  Prakrit  found  in  words  like 
fciT,  and  the  like.  He  connects  this  sound  with  the  contact 
between  the  Aryan  tribes  and  the  Kols  and  Dravidians.  As 
regards  Gujarati  he  says: — “The  Aryans  of  Gujarat  also  dis¬ 
placed  non-Aryan  tribes,  and  may  from  them  have  caught  this 
trick  of  speech. “  As  this  refers  obviously  to  the  short  e  in  words 
like  &ca.,  and  the  Gujarati  has  at  no  stage  possessed  such  a 
sound,  that  theory  cannot  be  accepted  with  regard  to  the 
sound  in  Gujarati  which,  as  I  have  noted  above,  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  only  after  the  Persian  contact  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.] 

Dr.  Tessitori  has  done  me  the  honour  of  criticizing  my 
views  on  this  wide  sound  as  expressed  in  my  article  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  XLYI,  Part  DLXXXIX,  1917,  A.  D.  and  Vol. 
XLYII,  Parts  DXCI  and  DXCII  1918  A.D.  His  criticism 
published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  Yol.  XLYII,  Part  DXCIX, 
September  1918  A.D.  pp.  225  If.  As  his  arguments  are  not 
such  as  to  shake  my  conclusions,  I  do  not  enter  upon  a  detailed 
reioinder  here.  However,  my  remarks  on  his  fresh  article  are 
entered  in  Xote  B  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

We  take  leave  of  this  utsarga  about  the  sound  in 

and  pass  on  to  another  important  ntsarga. 

Utsarga  II-— the  UTS  AUG  A  II 

sil-S’  and  3T  end-  *\  .. 

ings  of  nouns  and  TIie  aad  endings  of  masculine  nouns  and 
adjectives.  A  and  3?  endings  of  neuter  nouns;  the  principles 

underlying  these  variations. 

Note: — Adjectives  are  to  be  included  along  with  nouns  here. 
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A  few  instances  may  be  placed  before  our  eyes  in  order  to 
consider  the  conditions  of  this  feature  in  Gujarati  words. 

Masculine 

Sff  ending — 

sri'Tl,  qlqssT,  *TT55T,  =qfur,  *RT,  qiq^, 

^THT. 


3T  ending — 

w,  nk,  hth,  *nq,  st?,  *?ta*r. 

Neuter 

H  ending — 

*1  S3  (*J,  sfj),  xmi,  -m,  ni,  *sff, 
m,  si i. 


3T  ending — 

hf,  q^r,  hot  ?q,  htt'e,  $\t}  ft'3,  qrtn^.4  7 

Again  there  are  certain  words  which  alternately  take  the  9ft 
or  H  endings  as  well  as  retain  the  ending: — 

Sit  ending: — 


q^-qsajT; 

qqqt-qiTH; 

>nd-*rn:; 

Smt-STtT; 

JTT*ft-qr>T; 

qiqt-qiq. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  list  generally,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning  between  the  word 

47.  Mr.  Beames  is  a  little  hazy  and  discrepant  in  his  view  of  this 
final  9T,  sometimes  recogniziug  it  as  a  full  3T  and  sometimes  dropping  it 
out,  treating  the  consonantal  ending.  (See  his  Vol.  I,  Pp.  19-20,  and 
207-8).  He  actually  writes  ^  and  regards  the  3T  as  dropped, 
although  (P.  202)  he  admits  the  halfway  position  of  the  final  3T. 
And  yet  in  Vol.  II,  Pp.  4-5  lie  actually  treats  of  the  stem  ending  in  3T, 
Yet,  again,  at  Pp,  8  and  188  of  the  same  volume  he  regards  the  words 
as  ending  in  consonants  or  calls  the  8T  by  the  paradoxical  name,  “silent 
@T, — a  misnomer,  more  than  a  paradox.  A  silent  vowel  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  in  Indian  tongues  and  the  term  and  the  idea  are  borrowed  from 
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ending  in  and  that  (from  the  same  original)  ending  in  37  (see 
n.  50  iv fra). 

ending: — 

'TT-j-’TH;  *n^-*fT=3;  VR'S-qiW; 

The  same  remark  about  the  difference  iD  meaning  applies  to 
these  words  as  that  regarding  the  masculine  words,  just  noted. 
(See  n.  50  infra.) 

Now,  the  question  is — what  is  the  principle  which  determines 
the  3?  ending  in  one  case  and  the  or  ^  ending  in  the  other. 

The  utsarga  enun-  The  answer  may  be  framed  synthetically  in 
the  following  utsarga. 

Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  or  Desya  words  to  which  the  ^ 
termination  was  suffixed  at  some  time  or  other  take  the  aft 
ending  in  masculine  and  $  ending  in  neuter  gender  ;  those  to 
which  the  ^  termination  was  not  so  suffixed  take  the  sr  end¬ 
ing  ;  while  those  which  took  the  ^  suffix  and  dropped  it 
alternately  (when,  generally,  the  meaning  of  the  word  was 
changed)  take  the  3ft  or  $  ending  and  the  ^  ending  alter¬ 
nately. 


The  analysis  of  this  rule  is  as  under: — 


MASCULINE. 

(a)  According  to  Si.  lie.  VIII-iwS31  )  in 

The  utsarga  ana-  ApabhrcmSa  the  final  3T,  before  the  nominative 


lyzed;  ajefi:  changes 
to  and  31%  to 
without  the  ^ 
the  word  simjd’j 
ends  in^iu  Apa- 
bhram'sa  which  he- 
cornes  31  in  Gvjar 
rati.. 


(and  accusative)  singular  termination,  becomes 
3.  Thus  Sanskrit  words  ending  in  ^  (or 
rather  3T^r)  become,  in  Apabhrcmtia,  words  with 
a  final  sqtj;  thus,  becomes  (the 

being  elided  under  the  general  Prakrit  sutra 
YIII-i-177).  This  31?  becomes  (srqfefrO 


under  the  operation  of  the  utsarga  discussed  above,  ( Utsarga  I). 


English  without  the  least  applicability.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that 
in  Gujarati  and  other  vernaculars  51^5,^55  &ca.  are  pronounced  as  , 
&ca.  The  pronunciation  is  different,  and  due  to  the  unaccented 
nature  of  the  finat  91. 


This  point  is  discussed  in  detail  further  on  by  me. 
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(b)  According  to  the  same  sfitrci  ( V I II— iv— 33 1)  Sanskrit 
words  ending  in  37,  without  the  35  termination,  turn  the  final  37  into 
5J;  and  thus  we  have  (Skr.),  77^1  (Pr.),  77^  (Apabhr.).  This  fiaal 
5J  is  changed  into  37  in  Gujarati  under  the  operation  of  a  widely 
applicable  utsarga  to  be  noticed  later  on.  (e.  g.  *T*J-*T3;  faFTT-f^- 
f^T;  etc.)  So  we  have  7TT3  (after  and  ,J3F3l7!Tt3c3). 


NEUTER. 


48(c)  According  to  Si-JIe.  VIII-iv-354-^T^W^^h 
in  Apabhramfa  neuter  words  ending  in  35  (i.  e.  373>)  before  the 
nominative  (and  accusative)  singular  termination  turn  the  final 
37  into  3T.  Thus: — 

(Skr.)-q^  (Apabhram^a)-qi^40  (G.).  and 

and  change  of  <3  to  3]. 

(d)  According  to  Si-Hc.  "V III— iv— S3 1,  in  the  case  of  words 
not  ending  in  35,  the  words  turn  their  final. 37  to  3  before  the 
nominative  (and  accusative)  singular  termination;  thus  (Skr.)- 
37!  (Pr.)-375  ( Apabhr.)-^  (G.)  [The  final  turns  into  37  as 
noted  under  (b)  above]. 


In  the  case  of  words  in  the  alternative  list  given  above,  the 


In  the  case  of 
alternative  forms 
like  35H[-3iR  Aca. 

the  35  suffix  is 
alternately  added 
and  dropped ;  hence 
the  Urn  forms. 


termination  35  is  appended  and  dropped  by 
turns  and  through  the  operation  oE  the  above- 
named  sutras  of  Hemachaudra  we  get  the  altern¬ 
ative  forms  in  Gujarati  with  the  37)  or  is 
ending  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  37  ending  on 
the  other; 


48.  SAstri  Vrajalal  in  his  Utsargamdld  deals  with  the  9T!  ending 
( utsarga  156)  and  only  cites  forms  with  3  ending  under  utsarga  175 
which  treats  the  3  ending  in  Apabhr  amts  a  of  masculine  and  neuter 
nouns.  Here  his  treatment  is  faulty  in  both  the  cases.  He  does  not 
take  the  W  ending  through  the  35  suffix  and  consequent  37?;  nor  does  he 
account  for  the  anusvdra  in  the  3  ending,  as  we  have  seen  in  Si. -He. 
VIII-iv-354;  (of  course  the  anusvdra  is  the  remnant  of  the  in  the 
Sanskrit  neuter  termination). 

49.  The  97  in  97?  becomes  ptH  and  is  therefore  dropped. 
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Skr. 

Apablir. 

Guj. 

R^RIR 

rrh 

SRcR: 

R?<R 

RSRT; 

RWRT: 

RiTOR 

RIRT 

RRT: 

Ri^ 

RRR; 

fcR3 

fid 

f^cT: 

5<H 

m-, 

RR3 

3\m 

rr: 

33 

5im; 

TR-T: 

T.31 

w: 

T.3 

(de£ya)fR^ 

I*re 

im 

pi*i 

RTCE: 

RR3 

Rid 

RK: 

VTTT 

RK; 

SRW: 

?cT3 

dm 

^RT: 

is 

da; 

RR^i: 

rs»r 

RIRt 

RR: 

r^s 

RTR; 

RTR3 

'lid 

RT?; 

RTR 

'TT^T; 

r  ♦ 

• 

RURI 

quoif 

RI3 

’0 

qoT 

qntg 

RR; 

R?W 

RR3 

RR 

G«3 

RTR; 

R<R^ 

R*^ 

R^ 

R<R 

R^°T; 

RRRR5 

rrrs 

3TTR^ 

3TJT5T 

RR<g 

Rm^r 
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(Here  are  words  whose  meanings  are  modified  or  altered  by 
Alternative  forms  the  ^  suffix  in  the  resulting  Gujarati  words.)50 

occur  when  the  The  satne  principles  apply  to  words  derived 

sense  of  the  words 

is  changed.  from  Deigq  language:— 


THi: 

•0 

^lf 

* 

50.  Thus: — 1,  a  large  stone  slab; 

X.  Stone,  as  material;  pebble;  a  stone  pebble; 

^ilH-the  ear; 

$R|-the  round  rim  portion  of  vessels — jars,  lotas  &aa. 
fl^-tlie  hand; 

5M-a  handle; 

HIH-a  bamboo; 

3TUI_the  back;  (from  Skr.  fl<I=tke  back-bone.) 

^H-l.  taste;  2.  fluid. 

lUl-Gravy,  some  fluid  portion  in  an  eatable  or  cooked  dish, 
^ffl-a  tooth,  the  teeth; 

^iflf-the  tooth  of  a  comb,  saw  or  the  like. 

UIH-the  foetus; 

HIHI-the  inner  stuffing  of  a  cushion  and  the  like; 

HI3?  a  foot,  a  leg,  (of  an  animal) 

THf-Foundatioc;  the  leg  of  a  chair,  stool,  &ca, 


WH-a  leaf  (the  leaf  of  a  tree),  a  beetle-loaf. 

HJ'-thc  leaf  of  a  book. 

HR— Truthfulness. 

HIR-True. 

HUH— Powdered  stuff  put  into  the  eyes,  for  sore  eyes. 
HIR-Remiltance,  addition,  &ca. 

HI3i— Nose. 

HI  j-The  mouth  of  a  street;  the  hole  of  a  needle, 

Only  two  words  in  the  list  given  above  keep  the  meaning  unchang¬ 
ed,  with  or  without  the  ?;  and  f<Ul  both  mean  a  hill,  a  mountain; 
and  wfflor  and  both  mean  a  court-yard, 
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{m°T  i  r  \  r  \ 

Sl'W  J  ^  J  \  vJT'j  J 

!p?  !?§  'P5 

inzz  iHi\ 

itews  bit 

(=*) 


[la  Apa.bhra.m6a  the  £  termination  is  sometimes  tacked  op 
-twice;  e.  g.  3  (Si.  lie.  YIII-iy-422,  illus¬ 
tration).  is=^W-f53T^-f|^f^.] 

(=a  parrot) 

***(*)(+*)  (=a  mason) 

(The  3f  in  ^  is  and  then  dropped.) 

Now  the  question  is  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  some  words  take 

The  cause  why  5  is  the  *  8uffix’  and  others  do  not  7  ASaia>  wh?  do 
added  in  some  cases  some  words  take  it  at  one  time  and  not  at 

Beanies^ ^view  an°ther  ?  This  root-searching  question  has 
stated  and  exa-  exercised  Mr.  Beames’  mind*  considerably  and 
m^ne(7j'  be  has  devoted  several  pages  (Yol.  II,  Pp.  5  to 

15,  also  P,  80)  to  an  able  inquiry  into  it,  although  he  is  led 
occassionally  into  some  erroneous  conclusions.  He  has  tried  to 
show  that  Dr.  Hoernle’s  theory  which  accounts  for  the  3TT  ending 
by  the  temination  is  not  correct,  and  himself  advances  the  theory 
of  accent;  viz.  that  oxytones,  i.  e.  words  with  an  accent  on  the  last 
vowel  (31?^^ItTT:)  take  the  3Tt  ending,  whereas  barytones,  i.  e. 
words  with  an  accent  on  the  penultimate  vowel  (or  even 
take  the  3?  ending;  and  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  3 
ending  of  neuter  nouns  and  the  corresponding  3T  ending.  His 
reason  apparently  is  that  the  accent  on  the  final  vowel  makes  it 
prominent  and  hence  the  final  3ft,  whereas  the  accent  not  being  on 
it  reduces  its  prominence,  and  hence  the  weakened  3T. 

Let  us  examine  this  theory.  One  argument  against  the 
theory  of  accent  is  this: — If  the  or  3?  ending 
the  theory  i9  determined  by  the  accent,  how  is  it  that  the 

same  Sanskrit  word  gives  two  Gujarati  forms— 3 


25 
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one  ending  in  aft,  the  other  in  37  7  e.  g.  &ca. 

If  it  is  contended  that  the  change  in  the  meaning  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  in  the  accent;  all  I  ask  is — Is  there  any  proof  of 
this  ?  Besides  at  least  in  one  or  two  instances  (f7TCt, 

STHr1!)  there  is  no-  change  in  the  meaning.  How  can  this 
defence  apply  in  this  case,  then  7 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sure  grounds  in  support  of  the 
theory: — 

S'  1  y rounds  in  Prakrit  has  ApabhramJa  and 

support  of  the  si  ’  «. 

tlie0Ty  3BT7,  Old  Western  Rajasthani  This 

intervening  form  ending  in  373  indicates  that 
the  Gujarati  3ft  ending  could  not  have  come  from  the  Prakrit  3ft 
ending  (especially  as  the  3^  is  37v7f^|rT  in  Gujarati  and  not  in 
Prakrit).  Well,  then,  this  373  can  be  accounted  for  in  one  of 
two  alternative  ways: 


(l)  The  Prakrit  3ft  ending  got  split  up  into  37  and 
and  so  became  ^t?^  in  Apabhram£a  and  Old 
Western  Rajasthani; 

or  (2)  The  33  termination  was  affixed  to  the  Sanskrit  or 
Prakrit  original  word,  and  thus  the  final  37^  became 
373  in  ApabhramSa. 

Of  these  two  theories,  (l)  seems  highly  improbable;  3f|  is 
known  to  split  up  into  37f  (and  the  process  explained  by  physi¬ 
cal  peculiarities  of  the  people)  but  37^  never.  There  is  no  author¬ 
ity  or  probability  to  support  the  theory.  For  (2)  there  is  ample 
support  in  the  sutra  VIII- iv-331  &ca  discussed  above. 

(b)  Taking  the  373  then  to  result  from  the  35  suffix,  the 
final  3^  of  nouns  in  the  masculine  gender  in  Gujarati 
finds  a  complete  explanation,  as  already  shown  in  the  discussion  of 
the  last  utsarga\r>  whereas  the  accent  theory  (deprived  of  the 
suffix  and  consequent  373)  will  leave  this  3Tvrfs}^fl  sound  unex- 


51.  Thus  a  link  between  the  last  utsarga  (  Utsarga  I )  and  the 
present  one  (  Utsarga  II )  is  furnished  in  this  sound  of  the  sft 

ending. 
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plained;  for,  that  3f(  (unevolvcd  through  973-97^-97?  )  will  always 
be  97%3  -*7grT. 

[  Mr.  Beanies,  virtually  admitting  the  <fi(37^)  terminaion 
(Yol.  II  P.  29)  just  misses  the  real  constitution  and  genesis  of 
the  9ft  ending  when  he  says  that  the  97^>:  becomes  sfsft  (by  the 
elision  of  *$)  and  that  “In  the  moderns  the  97  drops  out  and  the  97) 
is  retained  in  G.  and  S.,  but  changed  to  37T  in  the  others”;  as  we 
know,  the  37qfU  becomes  973  which  alone  can  give  the  97,^f3?rl  97f;  or, 
the  9733  becomes  9737  and  gives  97T  in  M.  and  H.  pre-eminently. — 
The  change  of  97>  to  97T  is  really  unknown.] 

Let  us  go  further  into  the  question.  There  are  certain 
Barytones  barytones  which,  according  to  Mr.  Beanies’ 

accent  rule,  should  take  the  97  ending  alone> 
and  yet  in  fact  they  take  the  97)  ending  as 
well,  with  a  change  in  the  meaning;  these  are:~ 


573 )  should  false  the 
07  ending  according 
to  Mr.  Beaines,  yet 
certain  barytones 
violate  this  princi¬ 
ple  and  take  the  ®7T 
ending  as  well. 


(Skr. 

ctta-3ie\  (Skr.  TRlO 


(Skr.  ^?p) 

(Skr.  7l40 
TTPT-rTToft^Skr.  77T30 
is  not  even  optionally  3733TYRT,  although 


*13  (#\$)  G 
is  a  barytone. 

Again  certain  oxytones  which,  according  to  Mr.  Beanies’ 
rule,  ought  to  take  the  9ft  or  $  ending,  actually 
take  the  97  ending  only: — 


Some  oxytones 
(  violate 

the  principle  of 
talcing  the  871-3 
ending  by  talcing 
the  87  ending  only. 


mm 

r\» 

TT3 


(Skr. 

(Skr.  ^:) 


(Skr,  ) 
Tv7  (Skr.  5^) 


While  (Skr.)  gives  us  both  and  ^Tif. 

[Note: — TJf,52  an  oxytone  as  noted  above,  does  show  its  3 
ending  in  a  rare  case,  i.  e.  in  peasants’  Gujarati;  although  ^  is 
not  used  in  the  singular  number,  but  yet  in  the  plural  number 
the  peasants  say  ^TfT,  as  if  ^  had  been  the  original  singular  form. 

this  singular  number  form  must  have  become  ob¬ 
solete  at  some  very  early  stage  and  left  STfT  plural  with 
the  peasants. 


52.  nswfamfeqiqji  w  I  sum  3. 
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It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  peasants’  Gujarati  has  5^1 
(=cattle)  in  the  plural;  so  HT^HT-piural  HT^-plural  5TT^I; 

(=a  mo«quito)-plural  H55TB53  &ca.  The  5  Simplification  of 
the  conjunct  in  without  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding 

vowel  when  it  takes  the  plural  form,  H55TT,  distinctly  indicates  the 
cause,  viz:  the  shifting  of  the  accent  from  the  initial  to  the  final 
vowel.  This  may  perhaps  give  an  indication  of  the  partial  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  accent  theory  of  Mr.  Beames. 

9T53:  is  a  barytone  in  popular  Sanskrit,  oxytone  only  in 
Yedic  Sanskrit  I,  sutra  14).  According  to  Mr. 

Beames’  theory,  then,  it  ought  to  be  and  not  as  it  is  in 
Gujarati.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  arguing  that  the  3ft  ending 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  Yedic  Sanskrit,  as  the  Prakrits  are  very 
old,  and  possess  some  features  in  common  with  Yedic  Sanskrit, 
e.  g.  the  ^  sound  in  the  Pai^achi  Prakrit  (Si.  IIS.  YIII-iv-308), 
and  the  use  of  the  genitive  for  the  dative  form  (Si.  IIS,  Y II I— iii' 
131,  and  Panini  II— iii— 62) . 

Mr.  Beames  is  not  unconscious  of  these  stumbling-blocks  in 

n  „  •  the  path  of  his  accent  theory.  He  himself  notes 

Mr.  x>  earn  es  is  r  J 

aware  of  these  diffi-  these  exceptions  in  the  lists  given  by  him.  The 
culties,  he  gets  oiei  Qnj  thing  js  that  he  unfairly  throws  the  onus 

the  onus  on  the  on  the  holders  of  the  35  theory,  (Vol.  Ill,  P. -14, 
holders  of  the  35  fjrgt  para  0f  35  and  Jast  para  0f  the  page).  For, 

these  men  do  not  advance  the  theory  that  ^5  is 


affixed  in  the  case  oE  a  particular  accent.  It  is  Mr. 'Beames  himself 
who  claims  for  the  accent  the  position  of  the  determining  cause. 


However,  Mr.  Beames  has  an  explanation  for  the  above  noted 
His  other  ex-  anomalies:  viz:  that  the  influence  of  the  accent 

tadbhavas  ^ and  *s  seen  0D^  wk»t  ca^9  ear^Y  tadbhavas ;  in 
laic  tadbhavas.  late  tadbhavas  exceptions  may  crop  up  and  there 
are  in  the  late  tadbhavas  some  words  which  may  be  co-existent  with 


53.  Skr.  R5T35:,  (+5)  Pr.  RR5W,  Apabhr. 

(masculine  changed  to  neuter)  This  may  be  a  possible  sequence 

of  evolution.  The  conjunct  ^3  is  evidently  a  reverse  process, -from  simple 
to  complex;  the  simplification  of  the  conjunct  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  a  back-reverse  movement. 
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the- latest  of  the  early  tadbharas ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  two  there.  As  regards  the  alternative 
endings  of  the  same  word,  he  says  the  words  are  old  tadbhavas  in 
the  primary  sense,  and  new  tadbhavas  in  the  secondary  sense;  thus:* 
<TGT=the  leaf  of  a  tree  (primary  sense),  therefore  H.  <7vTT; 
=pnT=ear  (primary  sense);  therefore  edge  (secondary 

sense);  therefore  and  so  forth  for  JTT*T-TTTvft,  &ca. 
Efowever,  in  the  case  of  words  like  3^7,  &ca.  which  being 
of  daily  and  familiar  use  gave  the  old  tadbhavas,  what  explanation 
can  Mr.  Beames  give  regarding  the  defiance  of  accent  ?  Only  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  tadbhavas ? 
As  for  the  opposite  cases, -i.  e.  words  which  do  not  take  the  97  end¬ 
ing  although  tney  are  barytones,-e.g.  Mr.  Beames  explains 

that  he  cannot  find  many  undoubted  examples  of  that  class,  and  that 
even  those  that  do  occur  do  not  run  through  all  the  seven  verna¬ 
culars.  But  this  leaves  the  exceptional  form  unexplained,  after  all. 

I  may  suggest  here  a  possible  explanation-viz:  that  the 
accent  may  have  shifted  in  the  course  of  transit 
illTVx%nSn;  from  Sanskrit  to  Prfikrit,  or  it  may  have  been 
the  accent  may  regarded  as  having  shifted,  and  this  may  have 

have  shifted  in  aff ec^ ed  the  phonetic  change.  Sanskrit  and 
transit  from  ban -  r 

slcrit  to  Prakrit.  Prakrit  were  at  one  period  spoken  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  During  that  period  certain  words  had  their 
forms  dependent  on  the  ear,  not  on  the  eye,  and  these  are  the  early 
tadbhavas.  Others  were  resuscitated  from  the  written  language  by 
learned  men,  centuries  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken;  these 
are  the  late  tadbhavas.  This  is  Mr.  Beames’  decision;  and  thus 
he  throws  all  the  exceptions  in  the  class  of  late  tadbhavas. 

And  yet,  we  have  to  resort  to,  a  process  of  arguing  in  a  circle 
by  deciding  which  are  early  and  which  late 
Arguing  in  a  tadbhavas  on  the  fact  of  the  sft  or  the  97  ending. 

cnch  involved  in  whereas  jn  q;  theory  we  are  free  from  this 
fixing  early  ana 

late  tadbhavas.  flaw,  because  unless  there  is  a  35  termination 
there  is  no  97?  and  therefore  no  9^,  and  this 
has  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  arguing  backwards  from  results,  but 
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in  the  manifest  existence  of  the  3>  termination  in  the  shape  of  the 
sft  or  3  ending;  this  termination  is  perceptible,  whereas  accent  is 
past  and  gone  and  thus  imperceptible  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye 
in  writing. 

But  Mr.  Beames  himself  does  not  discard  the  33  theory 
altogether.  There  are  a  number  of  statements 

Mi.  Beames  does  .Q  jjjg  work  which  show  this.  In  stating  Dr. 

not  ready  clis- 

card  the  33  theory  Hoernle’s  33  theory  (  Vol.  II,  P.  5  )  he  says 
of  Dr.  Hoernle's.  difltinctly  :- 


“To  this  opinion  1  in  the  main  subscribe.” 

Only  he  goes  a  step  further  and  advances  his  accent  theory, 
giving  reasons.  At  Pp.  26-30  he  discusses  the  33  fermination  in 
detail,  and  there  are  several  assertions  there  supporting  the  33 
theory.  At  P.  29  he  actually  cites  sifesTf-H.  3^T54.  (Only  he 
does  not  give  the  Apahhramtia  But  clearest  of  all  is  his 

following  statement:- 

“Here  also  it  may  be  admitted  that  as  the  suffix  may  be 
added  at  will  to  all  nouns  in  Pndirit,  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  nouns  ending  in  long  d  or  6  which  I  have  held  to  be  derived 
from  Sanskrit  oxytones,  do  in  reality  owe  their  final  long  vowel  to 
the  fact  that  the  ivord  from  ivhich  they  are  derived  had  in  popular 
Ihough  not  in  classical  usage  a  33  tacled  on  to  it .” 

(Vol:  II,  P-  30.) 

(  The  italics  are  mine.  ) 

Only  he  adds  a  query:- 

‘‘The  difficulty,  as  already  mentioned  is  the  existence  of  any 
nouns  in  a~u\  if  la  is  added  to  all  nouns  of  the  a-stem  why  do  not 
all  end  in  «-<??” 

[Note:-The  u  ending  is  found  in  Sindhi  and  before  the  14th 
century  in  the  later  Apabhramta.  Kachcln  has  for  the  dual  3.] 

The  defect  in  this  query  is  that  Mr.  Beames  unwarrantedly 


54.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Hindi  311  ending  corresponds  to 
the  Gujarati  3U  ending,  though  the  former  results  from  and  the 

latter  from  8TT. 
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assumes  that  the  holders  of  the  33  theory  contend  that  all  nouns 
take  the  33  termination.  They  only  say  that  where  the  33  is  added 
we  have  the  d~6  endings,  and  where  it  is  not  added  we  have  the 
a—u  endings.56 

Dr.  Hoernle’s  theo-  It  will  be  useful  to  quote  Dr.  Hoernle  fully 
ex and  rmd ’ an<^  here  and  examine  his  theory  briefly.  He  says:- 

“In  Prakrit  any  nominal  case  (  sic.?  base?  )  may  have  two 
forms  as  regards  the  termination:  1  a  general  form  which  it  has 
also  in  Sanskrit,  and  2.,  a  particular  form,  peculiarly  Prakrit, 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  affix  33  (See  Pr.  Prak.  IV,  25);  e.  g. 
bee  is  ( general  form)  or  ( particular  form);  done  is 

( general )  or  f^33  (part.);  true  is  (general)  or  ^33  (particular) 
etc.  The  consonant  3j  is  generally  elided;  hence  MRTST,  f33^T, 
W?.  The  nominative  singular  of  these  cases  would  be  res¬ 
pectively:  or  for  f3#  or  (for  f^t); . 

or  (for  ^3>t),  etc.  Now,  Prakrit  nouns  may  of  course 

pass  into  the  Gaurian  in  both  or  either  of  these  forms.  But 
according  as  they  did  so  in  their  general  or  in  their  particular 
peculiarly  Prakrit  form,  they  retained  their  Prakritic  complexion, 
and  these  nouns  constitute  the  Prakritic  element  of  the  Hindi- 
class  Gaurian.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  passed  into  the  Gaurian 
in  the  general  form,  they  readily  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
pure  Gaurian  phonetic  and  grammatical  principles,  (that  is,  the  law 
to  change  ^  to  3  and  the  law  of  not  admitting  an  oblique  form), 
and  thus  these  nouns  constitute  the  proper  Gaurian  element  of  the 
Hindi  class  Gaurian.  This  may  be  illustrated  again  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  participle;  “being”  in  Prakrit  is  (?  or  ffcrtart,  in 

55.  Mr.  Beames  refers  in  the  foot-note  at  Page  50  (Vol:  II)  to  Dr. 
Hoernle’s  article  in  J.  A.  S,  Beng,  XLI,  154  and  says  lie  holds  this  view, 
of  35  being  always  added.  From  Mr.  Beames’  own  reproduction  of  Dr. 
Hoernle’s  view  at  P.  5  however,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Hoernle  simply 
says  that  all  words  which  end  in  d-o  are  to  be  derived  from  words  with 
a  3i  suffix.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  that  all  nouns 
take  the  35  suffix.  Dr.  Hoernle’s  view  will  be  manifest  from  the  full 
quotation  given  and  discussed  in  the  text  above. 
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both  forms  it  passed  into  the  Gaurian;  but  the  form  was 

contracted  to  (?  dfft)  (for  sVrft)  and  remained  unchanged  or 
modified  to  (in  High  Hindi);  while  the  form  was  changed 
to  Ctl  (for  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  that  the 

Gaurian  termination  37^  (or  37T)  being  a  contraction  of  the  Prakrit 
termination  3737^  could  not  be  reduced  to  3',  while  the  simple 
termination  37);  could  be  so  reduced.  The  same  fact,  viz:  that  the 
Gaurian  ^  is  a  contraction  of  the  Prakrit  3737),  may  perhaps 
explain  its  curious  Braj  Bhasha  form  3t\;  the  diphthong 
(=37+37+3)  is  more  strictly  an  equivalent  of  373ft  (i.  e.  37+37^  or 
37+37+3)  than  the  simple  37V’. 

(“ Essays  on  the  Gaurian  Languages." .  J.A.S.  Beng.  XLI,  154) 

[It  may  be  noted  here  that  Hr.  Hoernle  divides  the  verna¬ 
culars  of  India  into  Hravidian  and  Gaudian  on  the  analogy  of  the 
racial  divisions  of  JtI?  and  sCrRt?,  and  under  the  head  of  Gaurian 
languages  he  brings  the  “Sanskritic  languages  of  North  India” 
viz:  The  Oriya,  the  Bangali,  the  Hindi,  the  Naipali,  the  Marathi, 
the  Gujarati,  the  Sindbi,  the  Panjabi,  and  the  Kashmiri], 

Now,  in  the  views  disclosed  in  the  above  extract  there  is 
Confusion  ofphon-  visible  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  of  phon- 
JDr  ^HoernlTs  e^°  pri^pl®8  governing  the  evolution  of  the 
views.  Prakrits  and  the  present  day  vernaculars.  Thusr 

(a)  The  Apabhramia  step  of  3  (as  the  final  vowel)  in  the 
case  of  nouns  of  the  37  stem  (masculine  as  well  as 
neuter),  and  that  of  3  in  the  case  of  neuter  nouns 
ending  in  37  and  with  the  ^  suffix,  are  not  re¬ 
cognized.  This  is  perhaps  because  Hr.  Hoernle 
fixes  his  eye  on  the  Prakrit  Prakcda  only  which  docs, 
not  treat  of  ApabliramSa  at  all.  And  we  know  that 
Apabhramia  is  the  language  which  preceded  0.  W. 
Kajasthani  in  the  evolutionary  process. 

[This  is  the  more  surprizing  because  only  a  short  while 
before  at  Pp.  150-151  Hr.  Hoernle  deals  with  what  he  calls  the 
Gaudian  law  of  reducing  the  final  diphthong  (he  means  the  final 
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tj-sft)  or  long  vowel  (sfl-f-sO  of  the  Prakrit  to  its  inherent 
simple  vowel,  and  in  the  course  of  the  treatment  notices  the  final 
short  5  as  in  ^ITqiS  &ca  in  Hindi  poetry.  In  fact  he  says 

every  noon  which  now  ends  in  in  Hindi  ended  in  3  in  Hindi 
poetry,  and  he  calls  these  archaic  forms.  And  yet  Dr.  Hoernle’s 
dropping  this  link  in  the  ohain  between  Apabh.rumSa  and  the  modern 
vernaculars  is  not  surprizing;  for  although  he  sees  traces  of  this 
3  in  the  Prakrit  stage,  it  is  not  in  the  wide-spread  3  ending  of 
Apabhram$a  but  in  the  limited  scope  of  certain  eutras  XI- 11, 
V-19,  20,  of  Pr.  PraJc.,  the  former  applying  only  in  Mugadhi  to 
TfiFft  participles  and  the  latter  in  Mahdrdshtri  or  general  Prakrit  to 
the  termination  of  feminine  nouns  only  (P.  150  note  f)]. 

[Dr.  Hoernle  sees  the  prevalence  of  the  law  of  shortening  of 
the  finals  over  an  extensive  field,  and  rightly.  But  sometimes  he 
overshoots  the  mark  as  when  "(P.  152)  he  traces  the  St’  in  ‘‘5^ 
S*TFq\ '*  back  to  <5pT  nom.  sing.  Mugadld  of  c?pp  when  in 
fact  the  %  in  this  case  is  that  of  the  instrumental 

a  fact  which  he  could  have  perceived  at  once,  for  he 
himself  renders  the  line  as  ^TDiq  *TRT”.  Well  may  we 

descend  to  the  level  of  grqstfi  and  feel  wonder  here.] 

(b)  Consequently,  he  regards  the  change  of  ^  to  S'  as 

a  Gaudian  peculiarity,  when  in  fact,  it  is  but  a 
remnant  of  the  ApabhramSa  and  post* ApabhramSu 
processes. 

(c)  Also,  as  a  consequence  of  the  ignoring  of  the  3T  and  % 

steps  of  ApabhramSu  the  Gaudian  ^  and  3TT  are 
wrongly  regarded  by  Dr.  Hoernle  as  the  contract¬ 
ions  of  srsft;  when  the  correct  view  is  that  the 
Gaudian  3Tt  comes  from  ApabhramSa  and  0.  W 
Rajasthani  forms  in  (an  intermediate  step  which 

cannot  be  ignored),  and  the  Gaudian  3IT  is  the 
result  of  the  3T3T  left  by  the  elision  of  the  q>  in 
a  result  which  began  during  the  ApabhramSa  stage 
itself,  (e.  g.  etc). 

(d)  It  is  also  incorrect  to  say  that  the  ^  ending  of  Braj 

26 
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Bhdshd  proceeds  from  the  37  or  that  37+37+3= 
37+37t  yield  the  37^,  The  correct  view  is  that  the 
37I  ending  of  Braj  Bhdshd  is  derived  from  the  O.  W. 
Eaja9thani  3TC,  and  is  either  a  misleading  symbol  of 
the  wide  ®ff  or  stands  for  the  37*if3|7  3t\.  It  is  true 
that  37+^  make  37)  and  37+37)  make  37)  under  the 
rules  of  sandhi.  But  these  rules  are  very  often  only 
practical  guides  not  dealing  with  the  actual  working^ 
of  internal  phonetic  principles.  For,  37}  is  really 
377  in  its  phonal  constitution,  being  the  result  of  a 
shortened  interval  between  37  and  7;  and  thus  37+3$) 
in  order  to  result  into  37)  (even  in  the  sandhi 
process)  must  pass  through  the  37+7  stage  by 
shortening  the  3ff  to  7  in  the  first  instance.  Even 
in  the  case  of  3t)  resulting  from  37+31  under  the 
sandhi  process,  there  is  a  phonal  truth  underlying 
it;  for  37+7  pronounced  with  a  particular  tone-flow 
(as  in  <77:+7<7SfiTT)  yields  the  37)  (qfasfiTT;);  while 
37+7  yield  37)  not  as  a  sandhi  result,  but  as  the 
synthetic  sound  which  can  be  phonally  analyzed  into 
37+7  only;  or,  better,  it  is  a  sandhi  result  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  arising  from  the  shortening  of  time" 
interval  between  the  components,  37  and  7. 

You  will  thus  see  that  under  the  examination  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  hitherto  dealt  with  by  me  in  our  whole  inquiry  Dr. 
Hoernle’s  diagnosis  of  the  37)  and  7  endings,  is  correct  only  as 
far  as  it  lights  upon  the  suffix,  but  is  faulty  in  the  matter  of  the 
internal  steps  leading  up  to  the  final  form. 

Taking  everything  stated  in  the  discussion  of  this  question 
into  our  view,  can  we  not  suggest  a  synthetic 
reconciliation  between  Dr.  Hoernle’s  and  Mr. 
Beames’  theories  ?  I  think,  we  can.  In  fact 
there  is  hardly  any  real  conflict  between  the 
two  theories,  as  I  see  them;  one  is  but  a  com¬ 
plement  of  the  other,  We  can  easily  combine  the  two  and  lay 


A  synthetic  recon¬ 
ciliation  suggested 
between  Mr.  Be¬ 
anies'  and  Dr.  IIo- 
erule's  theories. 
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down  a  synthesis  of  the  two  apparently  opposite  views)  somewhat 
in  the  following  form:— 

The  aft  and  ^  endings  in  Gujarati  (and  the  3TT  ending  in 
Marathi  and  Hindi)  can  be  traced  back  to  an  original  35  suffix,  no 
doubt;  and  thus  (also  3TT)  is  the  patent  effect  of  that  suffix. 
But  it  was  also  the  case  that  the  suffix  was  added  to  words  with 
the  accent  on  the  final  vowel,  and  not  to  others. 

Thus,  the  accent  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  ending,  while 
the  35  suffix  is;  the  35  suffix  is,  in  a  way,  the  i.  e. 

of  the  3ft  ending  and  ^  ending,  while  the  accent  is  their  f3'fav\35PCDT> 
being  an  indirect  influence.  The  accent,  to  put  it  differently,  is  a 
co-ordinate  factor  which  brings  into  play  the  35  suffix  for  a  special 
purpose.  This  purpose  is  the  protection  of  the  final  vowel  against 
the  corrosion  of  decay.  I  would  ilia cidate  this:  (Skr.)  ^5: 

(G.).  Here  the  original  word  is  as  long  as  there  is  accent, 

the  final  3Vt  has  a  chance  of  standing  on  its  own  legs.  But  in 
ApabhramSa  the  principle  of  accent  disappeared  more  or  less,  and 
the  final  became  comparatively  unimportant,  which  reduced  the 
final  of  ^T3?TtT  words  like  to  To  prevent  this  fate 

in  the  case  of  what  were  at  one  time  words  like  3t£b  i.  e. 

to  save  the  Anal  sft  of  from  becoming  ^  (Ttf)>  with  the  final 
reduced  to  insignificance,  a  protecting  letter  in  the  shape  of 
the  neutral  suffix  35  0E3PI  35:  i.  e.  which  preserves  the  original 
sense50  of  the  word),  a  hard  consonant,  is  brought  in  and  tacked 
on:-thus  ^£35:  steps  in;  just  as  a  strong  masonry  wall  is  built  up 
in  front  of  a  river-bank  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the 
force  of  the  stream.  ^tl35-‘  thus  becomes  ^te^T^-for,  after  all,  the 
35  cannot  come  after  the  ^  (3t^t35  would  be  absurd),  and  the  fate 
that  was  only  deferred  overtakes  the  left  by  the  wearing  off 
(or  rather  the  knocking  off)  of  the  protecting  consonant  (3j)  and 
it  becomes  the  river  current  corrodes  the  masonry  wall 

instead  of  washing  away  the  earth  on  the  bank,  the  3T  of  If  is  sav  d 
and  the  35  gets  washed  off  and  the  aGer  it  is  reduced  t«  3. 

56.  This  excludes  the  exceptional  cases  like  where  the 

sewse  is  altered.  They  will  be  considered  soon  further  below. 
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The  word  affords  a  significant  indication  of  this  analysis.  In 
sishta  Gujarati  3T3  is  not  the  form  for  the  primary  sense  (a  leaf) 
but  it  is  TITf-  Here  the  word  being  the  suffix  f  (for  33) 

is  tacked  on  to  preserve  the  final  vowel  from  corrosion. 

The  word  nFTT-TT^r)  will  throw  a  good  light  on  this  33  theory, 
In  Sanskrit  TTH33  means  a  form  of  3’T^333  (a  dramatic  play),  or  a 
particular  kind  of  dance  called  5  ‘  accompanied  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  time-measure.  Now  TTO33:  (masc.)  must  be  a  newly  coined 
Sanskrit  word  at  some  time  or  other;  and  the  Gujarati  word  TiTCT 
came  from  TTCT:,  whereas  TWfR  in  the  new  sense  of  an  epic  poem 
gave  ns  the  word  TTHt  through  the  Hindi  A’pcibliramGa  and 

0.  W.  Rajasthani  Here  the  33  suffix  is  undoubted  equally 

with  the  3^-3*t  ending.  This  3ft  points  undeniably  to  the  origina 
3>  suffix? 


The  synthetized  rule  I  propose  fully  accounts  for  the  3F3f^ffl 
sound  of  the  3^  ending,  and  sets  at  rest  the 
apparent  capriciousness  of  only  some  words 
taking  the  3^  ending.  1  admit  that  the  case 
of  alternative  endings,  (3THj  alternating  with 
3T),  remains  yet  unexplained  fully.  Why  should 
<W:  become  ^  in  one  sense  and,  in  anothers 
the  3lf  end  become  by  tacking  on  the  33  suffix 

Why  should  it  be  when 

it  becomes  and  when  it  remains  ?  I  may  only 


This  synthesis  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  9?4- 
I3f3  sound  of  the 
*U  ending,  and  also 
explains  the  appa¬ 
rent  copriciousuess 
of  only  some  words 


tentatively  suggest  that  the  accent  shifts  with  the  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  I  say  tentatively  because  in  the  beginning 
of  this  discussion  I  have  laid  some  stress  on  the  want  of  any  proof 
as  to  the  shifting  of  the  accent.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out 


57.  3^3  3  3  33.1 

33  33!  Rm'faf  331  fU:!l 

(Kdvy&darda  of  Dandi,  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition,  P.  36,  commentary 
by  Premachandra  TarkavagiSa).  (At  P.  34  the  commentary  speaks  of 
IfH'F  and  as  varieties  of  which  are  quite  distinct). 
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that  this  state  of  uncertainty  results  not  from  the  theory,  but 
from  combining  with  it  the  accent  theory. 

[The  case  of  'TWr’TW  affords  a  good  indication  of  the 
shifting  of  accent: 

(a)  (b) 

In  (a)  the  31  in  <1  is  strong  because  of  the  conjunct  it  is 
acoented  obviously.  In  (b)  the  conjunct  is  simplified  and  yet  the 
preceding  vowel  is  not  lengthened.  This  shows  that  the  first 
yllable  has  become  unaccented,  and  the  accent  has  moved  down 
to  the  final  vowel. 

will  not  clash  against  this  demon¬ 
stration,  as  it  is  a  word  of  two  syllables  and  therefore  is  subjected 
to  different  forces.] 

It  may  be  suggested  that  after  all  the  suffix  is  but  an 
stymological  fiction.  For  all  wc  actually  see  in  ApabhramSa  and 
subsequent  stages  is  the  In  this  sjtj  the  3T  being  accented 
the  1  stands  apart.  What  could  this  ^  stand  for?  Hence  the  33 
suffix  was  fictioned.  This  is  only  a  possible  hypothesis.  The  33 
theory  remains  unaffected  thereby. 

Thus,  the  utsarga  I  have  enunciated  broadly-viz:  that  words 
to  which  3358  was  suffixed  take  the  3*j[  or  ^  ending  (masculine  or 
neuter  as  the  case  be)  and  those  to  which  the  33  suffix  was  not 
tacked  on  take  the  3?  ending,  stands  on  a  firm  basis. 

58.  It  may  be  objected  that,  this  %  ought  to  change  to  3  in  Jpa- 
bhramSa,  (Si.-He-VlII-iv-396);  e.  g.  3Uf.:-3>in 
wftrarcj  sBltmu  etc. 

But  the  gloss  on  the  sutra  says,  3l3lSf3?lIR33l3S*  Wild  I  This 
adhikdra  is  in  the  Sutra  which  begins  the  ApabliramSa  chapter  (VIII- 
iv-323);  and  in  the  gloss  thereon  also  Hemachandra  saysi-qiqitnpdlS 

ms  qtfg  iW(  333a  dvinu  qiq  wild  11 

Therefore  Wild  quoted  just  above  does  not  mean  that  whore 
33  is  not  changed  to  3  it  remains  unaltered:  but  the  general  Prakrit  rule 
of  elision  obtains  in  this  case  also.  In  the  illustration  of  VlH-iv-396 
the  word  (for  6filaTfH')  is  given;  this  fact  supports  this  inter¬ 

pretation  about  the  elision  of  the  33. 
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Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  hag  a  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive 

N  « 

theory  regarding  these  3n~g  aud  3T  endings. 
t£ha'e!ulings,  A  Perusal  of  PP-  ^ 57—1 G 1  of  his  lectures 
311-$,  31.  (“Wilson  Philological  Lectures”)  is  strongly 

recommended.  (Only  where  he  says  that  the 
ST3  combine  into  3^,  I  would  say  they  yield  the  3rf 

through  the  steps-^TJ,  3Tg-3?5.)  He  has  shown  therein  that  the 
(and  M.  3?T-^)  endings  are  the  result  of  acoent  as  well  as 
the  35  suffix,  though  he  does  not  combine  the  two  factors  exactly 
in  the  shape  I  have  done.  His  view,  however,  practically  supports 
the  synthesis  I  have  suggested.  He  further  advances  an  important 
theory  that  originally  3r.  was  tacked  on  only  where  some  additional 
sense  was  intended  to  be  expressed:  ^RT=tooth,  but  3RH  (M.)  “a 
copy  of  the  animal  tooth,”  i.e.  “the  tooth  of  such  an  instrument 
as  a  saw,”  are  among  the  instances  given  by  him.  He  holds  that 
there  were  some  words  to  which  the  W-  was  not  appended  at  all, 
and  of  those  to  which  it  was  appended  two  forms  existed  as  shown 
just  above.  But,  he  continues,  in  course  of  time  the  forms  with¬ 
out  were  out  of  use,  and  gradually  those  with  it  lost  the 
additional  sense. 

So  far  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar’s  theory  lends  full  support  to 

mine.  Only  on  a  minor  and  incidental  point 

His  views  regarding  ,  ,,  ,  ,  T.  .  ,  7 

the  "silent11  w-  dis-  *  am  compelled  to  differ.  It  is  as  regards  the 

sent-ed  from ;  rea-  silent  3?.  He  uses  this  expression.  I  have 

sons  given.  shown511  above  the  or  contradiction 

in  terms  involved  in  that  expression.  This  is  not  merely  a  nominal 

difference.  The  difference  lies  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  view. 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  states.  “A  great  many  nouns  in  our 

languages  end  in  3T,  which  has  now  become  silent.”  (P.  158,  11. 

20-21).  Again  at  P.  161,  11.1  ff.  he  speaks  of  the  “silent  3?” 

and  says  that  words  like  are  pronounced  as 

With  due  deference,  I  must  state  that  the 


59.  See  Supra,  note  47  of  this  Lecture. 
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Unacc&nted  mis¬ 
taken  as  silent. 


cannot  be  and  is  not  “silent1’,  it  is  only 
unaccented  and  sX<T>“which  is  not  the  same  thing 


as  silent;  at  that  rate  all  short  vowels  that  are 
not  accented  may  be  called  silent;  and  the  pronunciation  in 
the  words  just  above  noted  is  not  correctly  described:  st?^t  with 
the  ST,  in  ?  and  %  unaccented  is  not  the  same  thing  as  STf^or 
(with  the  ST  actually  dropped).  Unaccented  does  not  mean  “not 
pronounced  at  all.”  Take,  for  instance,  the  words,  s3Tqi% 
and  the  like.  The  ST  in  the  medial  syllables  here  is  of  course 
unaccented;  but  if  it  were  silent  the  result 

The  metrical  test ;  WQuld  be  ^  &ca;  and  a  correct  test 

a  true  test . 

will  be  furnished  by  metrical  use.  Pat  SffTTft, 
in  verse  with  the  sr  unaccented,  the  quantity  will  still  be 
five  mdtrds ;  whereas  in  it  will  measure  four  mdtrds.  You 

cannot  call  the  ST  silent  and  yet  compute  its  mdtrd  as  one,  really 
it  is  nil.  A  concrete  illustration  will  be  helpful  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  this  position: 


In  this  line  of  a  dohard  metre  you  should  notice  the  sound 
of  in  the  T;  of  in  the  qi  of  and  in  the  final  t  of 
If  the  3T  in  all  these  was  silent  the  result  would  be: 

aft 


and  while  the  syllable,  ■’T,  would  be  guru  because  of  the  conjunot 
the  loss  of  one  mdtrd  in  ^  and  &TT^  would  make  the  metre 
deficient  in  quantity. 


Take  another  test:  the  Parsis  (who  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 

&ca  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  apprehen- 
Another  test;  the  gjon  ^.be  soun(jg)  wrjte  for  ;yqnVq 

quantity  of  thepre-  . 

ceding  vowel  affected,  and  also  pronounce  the  word  as  3TOJPT.  The 

result  is,  the  3  before  cqx  (conjunct)  becomes 
guru ,  is  so  pronounced,  when  in  fact  it  is  short  and  unemphasized 
(i.  e.  55f)  and  the  $T  in  q  unaccented  all  the  same.  If  you  regard 
it  as  silent  the  result  would  be  3  guru,  which  it  ij  not.  A  better 
instance  will  be  found  in  the  word,  .  Here  the  &T  in  q  is 
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unaccented  andJfrT;  but  if  it  were  to  be  regarded  as  silent  the 
reault  would  be  qt'rf  giving  §7*3  to  the  preceding  37  in  3F,  which 
really  it  does  not  possess. 


I  would  suggest  a  still  better  test.  Try  and  pronounce 
^'731,  771*7,  on  the  one  hand  and  777*7.  on 

the  other;  you  will  surely  find  that  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  (with  the  37  silent,  i.  e.  really 
dropped)  the  lips  remain  closed  till  the  sound 
is  uttered  and  finished,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  former  (the  unaccented  37)  the  lips,  after  pronouncing  the 
labial  **  (oonsonant)  open  gently,  though  for  a  brief,  quick  half00 
mdtrd  time,  to  eject  the  breath  which  gives  forth  the  unaccented, 
37  sound.  (I  select  tins  instance  of  a  labial  consonant  with  37 


A  still  better  test; 
the  effects  of  the 
silent  and  the  un¬ 
accented  ®7  on  the 
vocal  organs  differ. 


in  it,  because  the  lips  are  easiest  and  surest  of  being  observed; 
.otherwise  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  case  of  other  sthdnas  also). 


Thus,  we  see  that  the  so-called  “silent”  37  is  not  silent,  but 


The  sounds^, 
an  auricular  illu¬ 
sion]  the  error  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  by  the 
misnomer ,  “ silent 
on  the  wrong  analogy 
of  silent  letters  in 
English, 


merely  the  result  of  quick  pronunciation  and 
want  of  ament.  This  creates  an  auricular 
illusion  and  some  people  hear  for  qSHT,  fT** 
for  and  the  like.  They  then  go  a  further 
step  in  error  and  give  to  this  the  wrong  name, 
silent ,  probably  on  the  false  analogy  of  silent 
sounds  or  letters  known  to  the  English  langu¬ 


age;  false  analogy,  because  in  English  letters  like  L  are  silent  in 


certain  words,  e.  g.  wall,  talk,  calm,  palm,  but  then  L  is  a  consonant 


60.  I  give  the  unaccented  3T  half  a  matra  here;  this  may  seem 
to  eontlict  with  the  one  mdtrd  given  by  me  above  in  the  metrical  illu¬ 
stration.  The  conflict,  however,  is  only  outword.  It  will  disappear 
when  we  consider  that  if  this  has  £  mdtrd  the  full  31  has  one  mdtrd 
when  accented,  and  this  £  mdtrd  perception  is  only  relative  and  a  sort 
of  false  perception  created  by  the  absence  of  accent,  from  the  metrical 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  mdtrd  measure  is  rodueed 
by  one  half  in  the  case  of  non-metrical  pronouncing,  and  thus  the  guru 
which  has  two  mdlrds,  in  metrical  composition  wili  appear  like  a 
single  mdtrd  sound  if  the  silent  37  is  given  £  mdtrd. 
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and  sileuce  of  such  a  nature  is  unknown  to  our  Indian  languages. 
As  regards  vowels  too  the  silent  i  in  “It’s”  (=It  is)  or  the  silent 
ha  in  “I’ve”  (=1  have)  will  go  to  support  my  contention  that  a 
silent  vowel  is  nothing  but  a  vowel  not  pronounced,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  unaccented  3?  it  is  pronounced. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  creed  of  the  silent  9?  owes  its 
The  er-or  due  to  orisin  to  influence  of  English  associations 
Jhe  influence  of  and  was  first  started  by  European  scholars. 
European  Scholars.  We  find  Mr.  Beames,  Dr.  Hoernle,  and  Sir 

George  Grierson  (and  perhaps  Dr.  Tessitori)  amongst  the  votaries 
of  this  creed.  Dr.  Tessitori  calls0 1  the  3?  “quiescent”  in  an  inci¬ 
dental  reference  only.  I  have  not  come  across  any  discussion  of 
the  question  by  him.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  this  indication 
that  he  holds  the  theory  of  a  silent  sj,  though 

SirGeorge  Grierson  PerhaP9  he  not  S°  t0  the  extreme  to  which 
on  this  silent  ”T  others  have  gone.  Sir  George  Grierson  in 
giving  the  system  of  transliteration  adopted 
in  his  “Linguistic  Survey  of  India”  (after  the  contents),  tells  us: 
“Vowels  when  not  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  word,  are  not 
written  in  transliteration.  Thus  ban,  not  bana.  When  not  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  are  written 
in  small  characters  above  the  line.  Thus  (Hindi)  dekhata, 

pronounced  dekhtd ,”  and  bo  forth.  I  have  not  come  across  any 
detailed  discussion  of  the  point  by  Sir  George.  But  this  much  is 
enough  to  indicate  his  creed.  Mr.  Beames’  views  have  already 
been  dealt  with  by  me  in  a  foregoing  portion  of  this  Lecture.62 

Dr.  Hoernle  gives  his  view  in  some  detail.  He  states: — 
Dr.  Hoernle' s  view  “FinaI  short  vowels  in  Gaurian  are  quiescent  or 
stated  and  examin-  not  pronounced,  so  that  a  word,  though  ending 
e(i'  in  reality  in  a  short  vowel,  virtually  terminates 

in  a  consonant  and  is  treated  accordingly.  .  .  .  ... 

61.  He-speaks  of  a  word  ending  in  a  quiescent  a  and  cites  as  an 
instance,  the  word  flk  (Mfirvfidi)  =  a  mirror,  (See  his  article  on  “Bardic 
and  Historical  Survey,”  J.  A,  S.  Beng.,  N.  S.  XII,  78.) 

62.  See  note  47,  supra. 

27-28 
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e.  g.  35R  ear  is  pronounced  Kan  not  kana  and  treated  exactly 
like  wise  (pronounced  budhiman,  not  budhimana).  This 

explains  also  how  it  happened  that  words  which  really  end 
in  ^  or  ^  come  to  be  written  as  if  ending  in  R.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  are  not  really  written  with  a  final  but 
their  final  f  or  3  not  being  pronounced,  was  also  not  written. 
The  transcription  of  the  word  assimilated  itself  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion;  e.  g.  3?FT  fire  seems  at  first  sight  by  the  analogy  of  37R  &or 
to  be  really  aga  though  pronounced  only  ag;  but  this  is  only  in 
appearance,  in  truth  3TPT  stands  for  siTfiT  (Prakrit  SFiff,  Sanskrit 
aifij:).  But  as  final  %  was  not  pronounced  it  was  also  suppressed  in 
writing.  So  again  the  modern  High  Hindi  33T  having  done  stands 
for  the  older  Hindi  (Prakrit  'pRsT,  Sanskrit  fiRT),  which 
has  dropped  its  final  f  in  accomodation  to  the  pronunciation.”63 

In  the  light  of  my  remarks  on  the  general  question  of  “silent 
3T”  the  view  set  forth  above  will  be  found  incorrect.  As  regards 
3TPT,  ^  (from  3T(fjT,  ^'R) ,  the  only  observations  I  would  make 
are: — 

(a)  That  even  in  Hindi  9TPT ,  are  not  the  correct 

images  of  the  sound;  the  3T  is  pronounced,  but  only 
unaccented.  It  is  inconceivable  how  the  ^  should 
be  entirely  dropped  and  no  substitute  be  left.  The 
truer  diagnosis  is  that  the  %  gave  place  to  3T,  for 
®rpT,  ^  could  not  possibly  stand  unsupported  by 
something  to  stand  on; 

(b)  So  far  as  Gujarati  is  concer-ned,  the  9?,  as  an  evolut® 

of  really  comes  through  *1  which  is  the 

intermediate  step;  similarly 

and  then  3TPT.  This  Q  is  not  quite  worn  out  even 
now,  and  though  invariably  dropped  in  Surat  and 
Broach  Districts,  it  manifests  itself  in  certain  words 
like  *TT5*I.  RR!!64  in  Gujarat  proper. 

63.  “Essays  on  the  Gaurian  Languages,”  J.  A.  S.  Beng,  XLI, 
Part  I,  (1872  A.  D.),  149-150. 

64.  This  is  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  utsarga  (see  Utsarga  III— 
(a)-  2,  infra. 
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Dr.  Hoernle  feels  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  position  when 


Dr.  Hoernle  consci-  assailed  by  the  metrical  test,  and  anticipating 
ous  of  the  weakness  it,  he  disposes  of  it  cleverly.  He  says: — 

of  his  position;  his  <<In  oetry>  indeed,  3TFT,  ^  and  other  nouns 

unconvincing  dispo-  r  J 

sal  of  the  metrical  of  the  same  nature  are  commonly  treated  as  if 
test'  terminating  in  31  (i.  e.  dga ,  lava,  not  as  dg,  kar,'), 


but  this  is  merely  because  according  to  the  native  grammatical  sys¬ 
tem,  the  vowel 3?  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  every  consonant.”0  5 


Evidently  Dr.  Hoernle  puts  the  responsiblity  on  the  wrong 
shoulder;  the  native  grammatical  convention  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  here;  for  that  convention  affects  single,  isolated 
consonant  letters  which  cannot  possibly  stand  without  the  3? 
sounds,  you  cannot  utter  JT  etc.  as  they  are,  but  must  utter 

a  small  3T  with  them.  There  is  no  such  inherent  physical  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  case  of  polysyllabic  words,  and  the  like;  \can 
be  pronounced  easily.  The  fact  that  in  poetry  such  words  are 
treated  as  if  ending  in  3?  should  really  have  made  Dr.  Hoernle 
pause,  and,  in  the  light  of  that  fact,  he  should  have  examined  his 
theory  backwards.  Such  an  examination  would  have  disclosed 
the  correct  situation  to  him. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson,  in  his  article  on  “Mr.  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  Notes  on  Bengali  Grammar,”  (J.  R. 

fotl7ndUMr.  TJ.  A-  S-  1913  A-  D-’  PP-  55  )  refers  to  Rabindra- 

D.  Anderson  on  the  nath  Tagore’s  remarks  on  this  silent  3?, 
which  are  to  the  effect  that  even  with  regard 
to  words  like  J.:aUi  ) ,  ghatki  the  rule  does  not  apply 

when  a  Bengali  is  reading  aloud  (and  especially,  I  might  add, 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  when  scanning  verse).  In  both  literary  and 
colloquial  Bengali  the  internal  a  is  not  muted  in  such  words  as 
5HR  (junaixirarj ,  ( vana-rdsa )  &ca„  although  the  first  members 

of  these  compounds,  jan,  ran,  &ca.  are  monosylables  when  used 
separately.  Rabindranath  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 


65.  ‘‘Essay  on  the  Gaurian  Languages.”  J.  A.  S.  Beng.  XLl, 
Part  I  (1872  A.  D.),  150. 
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(1)  in  words  recently  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  the  internal 

a?  is  not  muted,  and 

(2)  in  words  in  common  and  vernacular  use  the  change 

does  occur. 

It  is  enough  if  I  point  out  that  a  portion  of  these  observa¬ 
tions  is  significant  as  against  the  silent  3T;  bnt  the  greater  portion 
of  them  is  erroneous;  throughout  the  whole  treatment  of  this 
question  the  element  of  accent  and  its  shifting  are  ignored,  ard 
a  want  of  accent  is  mistaken  for  of  the  vowels.  I  really 
doubt  whether  the  great  poet  of  Bengal  will  scan  <3R,  qq  as 
words  of  one  mcitrd  each. 


Several  Gujarati  scholars  have  dealt  with  thii  unaccented  3?, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  not 
sih^nt"  w.  escaped  this  infection  of  the  “silent  a?”  theory. 
Most  of  them  in-  The  late  Madhavlal  H.  Desai  in  his  articles  in 
fectecl by  the  theory,  the  “Gujarat  Sala  Patra’’  adopted  this  view 


of  a  silent  3?,  so  has  Mr.  IvamalaSankar  P.  Trivedi,  his  successor. 


Mr.  KeSavalal  H.  Dhruva  originally  accepted  the  same  view,  as- 


Mr.  K.  II.  Dhrva’s 
old  view  and  sub- 


is  seen  by  the  rules  he  framed  about  1893  A.D. 
for  the  guidance  of  the  compilers  of  a  Gujarati 


sequently 
view • 


revised  Dictionary  which  did  not  come  into  fruition. 
His  Rule  4  runs  thus: — 


“Syllables  containing  a  silent  3?  should  be  spelt  with  it;  e.  g. 
•TWRT,  WKaTor.”60 


Later  on,  however,  he  seems  to  have  revised  his  opinion,  for 
in  his  paper0  ‘  on  qpsqiqTC  (A.  D.  1905)  (pp.  9-10)  we  find 
him  adopting  a  sound  view.  He  say: — 

‘^iqoTT  VTOHUqofT  *TfTRT  qtft 

fq?PT  ^  qr^q  sqiqqT  3^q.  aTPT'JTT  aniR  qsq  ^q  ^ 

q?  qqm  dt  ^q  qfarq&.  urn  q  thtt  q  usq 

60.  Paper  on  5fl5°?(  (by  me),  Appendix  ■tW,  “Report  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  First  Gujarati  Sdhitya  Parishad. 

67.  “Repoitof  the  Transactions  of  the  First  Gujaiati  Sdhitya 
-Parishad . 
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VSSpn  %■  qr<5  TTFcI  <BfiTT*THT  3^TT  |rT  77;  ^  5<7  ^^T?T- 

%  %t®t^  f^ret  ^nn?qrr:  JTsqeq  *=rfHr  wr 

WfT  ^  ^  JT^fttr  g^Tq-5-.xTTTIrJT^  vr  ?>  H^r  STt-rT  V&k 

a^T?  <?  %.  3TI  3T5TTf^fT  |r7  ^ 

trhftai  &  ^.’, 


In  this  short  treatment  Mr.  Ke^avalal  Dhruva  has  success¬ 
fully  concentrated  one  part  of  the  case  against 

^sf'agafnir'the  the  silent  ^  What  he  has  not  touched  5s  *he 

silent  9?.  His  onuss •  factor  of  accent,  or  rather  want  of  accent,  af* 

Element  ofaccenT  fectinS  lhis  sound  and  the  consequent  illusion. 

But  he  has  fully  emphasized  the  factor  of  3[rf 


■utterance  of  tne  37.  He  points  out  that  the  37  in  Gujariiti  is 
uttered  in  the  i.  e.  neither  slow  nor  quick,  but  at  the  end 

jof  words  or  of  portions  of  worde  if  is  uitered  ??T,  quick;  (here 
under  ’TSjjfT,  portions  of  words,  may  be  indirectly  perceived  the 
factor  of  accent,  though  insufficiently);  that  this  3<T  utterance  leads 

n3 


certain  scholars  to  call  it  silent  relatively  to  the  words  uttered 
in  the  *7*27^;  but  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  that 
a  silent  sound  which,  being  a  vowel,  is  in  its  very  nature  uttera- 
ble.  He  adds  that  this  quick  37  is  not  known  to  the  English 
language. 


The  late  Navalarfim  Lakshmiram  regards1’8  only  the  final  37 

not  as  silent,  but  as  good  as  dropped  and  says 

The  views  of  Zavala-  ,,  ,  . 

ram  and  Narmada-  the  consonant  before  this  37  is  virtually  uttered 
iankar  stated  and  without  the  ^7.  This  view  steers  clear  of  the 
commented  on.  contradiction  involved  in  the  expression  ‘silent/ 

yet  it  errs  in  one  particular,  viz:  in  regarding  the  37  as  dropped, 
not  uttered.  Ivavi  Narmada6ankarG  9  regards  the  37  in  the  second 
syllable  of  a  word  (be  it  a  final  syllable  or  non-final)  as  measuring 
more  than  a  consonant  in  time,  taking  a  consonant  as  of  i  mdtrd 
and  such  a  vowel  as  of  |  mdtrd.  This  appreciation  of  matrd-v alue 


68-  Navala  Granth&vaU ,  Part  III ,  P.  13. 

69.  Narnia  Kosaf  MuJcha-Hudrd.  P.  'Sl-(tf). 
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is  fairly  near  the  mark;  the  3f,  not  being  silent,  yet  quick-like,  may 
be  given  more  than  \  and  less  than  one  mdtrd.  Neither  Navalaram 
nor  Narmada£ankar  perceives  the  influence  of  accent,  or  want  of 
accent  in  this  problem. 


Let  us  return  from  this  rather  lengthy  but  important  digress- 

„  ,  •  ,  ion,  and  resume  the  original  question  of  the 

The  3*1  and  g  and  \  *  1 

3?  ending  in  Mara-  and  3=T  endings.  The  utsarga  regarding 

till  and  the  and  endings  prevails  also  in  Marathi  and 

3f  ending  in  Hindi ;  .  , 

governed  by  the  Hindi  with  this  slight  difference,  that  in  Marathi 
fame  principles  as  the  masculine  ending  is  3TI  and  the  neuter 
ending  is  (for  the  Gujarati  ^  and  3  respec¬ 
tively),  and  in  Hindi  the  ending  is  3TT  for  mesculine  as  well  as 
neuter  nouns, — only  in  Braja  Hindi  the  endings  are  and  some¬ 
times  3^.  (Of  course  the  other  ending  3?  is  also  found  in  M. 
as  well  as  H.)  For  example: — M.  &ca.  (mascu¬ 
line);  3^,  etc.  (neuter).  H.^t^T,  (masculine); 

(neuter);  also  *3£t=(G.  t3[t);  JT35t?H 

fSTT  ^  (masc.);  Braja  (Extract 

at  P.  123  of  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  Philological  Lectures). 


[So  far,  then,  this  utsarga  would  fall  under  Class  B  ( utsargas 
shared  with  other  vernaculars),  but  with  a  slight  variation. 
However,  as  ^  and  ^  are  a  feature  prominently  distinctive  of 
Gujarati,  I  have  preferred  to  put  this  utsarga  under  Class  A 
( Utsargas  peouliar  to  Gujarati  only.).] 


The  9TT  ending  is  the  result  of  35  (3?3>)  taking  the  form 
Apabhramfa  has  this  3TI  also  (Si-He-VIII-iv-329): — 


(i)  &5T ^ 

The  W l  ending mti-  (2)  „  m  | , 

cipated  tn  Apa - 

Ihramfa.  are  instances.  The  second  instance  gives  the 

3TT  in  and  ^  in  *TRJ. 


Thus  the  process  which  reduces  3T3?  to  3TT  is  really  anticipat* 
ed  in  the  ApabhramGa  stage. 

Perhaps  the  truest  explanation  of  the  3TT  ending  proceeding 
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Dr.  Bhdndarlcar' s 
explanation  of  the 
ending ;  the  truest 
explanation. 


from  9735  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Sir  R.  G. 
Bhundarkar  in  his  Lectures  Pp.  152-156.  It 
may  be  sumarized  thus: — 

When  a  final  vowel  is  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
the  first  vowel  is  accented  and  consequently  it  is  lengthened  and 
the  final  vowel  dropped;  e.  g.  &ca.  (See  the 

utsarga  about  this  treated  by  me  infra,  Lecture  IY,  section  II 
utsargd  19).  When  the  first  vowel  in  the  final  is  ^ >  the  same 

principle  works  and  3737^-37:3  result  in  377,  (M.). 

I  am  inclined  to  make  a  slight  variation  in  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s 

analysis  of  this  phenomenon  yielding  the  377 

A  slight  modifca-  ending.  He  puts  the  lenghtening  of  the  37 

tion  of  his  analysis  .  ,  . 

suggested.  first  and  the  dropping  of  the  ^  afterwards. 

I  would  reverse  the  order;  the  S'  is  dropped 

first  and  the  97  is  lengthened  in  consequence  of  the  dropping  of  the 

final  vowel,  the  objeot  being  to  preserve  the  quantity,  a  principle 

at  work  in  phonetic  changes  in  similar  conditions  in  other  cases, 

e.  g.  on  the  simplification  of  conjuncts,  weakening  of  the  anusvara, 

and  the  like  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  to  preserve  the 

quantity  (3vPJT-3>T77;  etc.). 


(Skr.) 

(Ap.) 

(G.) 

>1 

'Tlfo 

)) 

9) 

>> 

>> 

The  principle  of 
secured  in 
the  analysis  sug¬ 
gested  by  me. 


and  many  such  instances  support  this  principle. 

This  analysis  secures  sftsfSnTW,  whereas 
that  giving  9735-3737-377  does  not  secure  it  as 
there  will  be  two  sftos,  373,  9737.  Thus: — 

973  (Masculine  ending) 


977  (G.) 


97T  (M.) 


977 

(H.) 


(H.) 
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(Hindi,  it  will  be  seen  agrees  with  M.  in  the  ending  and 
very  nearly  agrees  with  G.  in  the  ending  which  is  really  pro- 
nounced  as  very  nearly). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  diagram  that  we  discover  here 
a  common  factor  (®T3)  in  all  the  evolutions  (sfl-sn-^),  whereas 
if  3?$T  were  accepted  as  the  precursor  of  SfT,  there  would  be  no 
common  factor,  and  3?3T  would  partly  cover  M.  and  H.  (one 
phase  only),  and  3T^  would  cover  G.  and  H.  (the  other  phase) 
Thus  Gujarati,  Marathi,  and  Hindi,  in  the  matter  of  these  forms, 
would  be  etymologically  incommensurable,  so  to  put  it. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  bring 
under  the  phenomenon  artificially;  but  it  is  simply  an 

act  of  discovering  in  principles  which  «re  found  at 

work  independently.] 

I  have  mentioned  the  3T3?  principle  as  the  precursor  of  the  3fT 
ending,  not  because  I  accept  it,  but  simply  as  it  is  advanced  by 
certain  scholars  as  a  tentative  solution. 

However,  the  strongest  point  against  the  3*3*  analysis  is  that 
^3*  (from  3?3>)  cannot  exist  as  such  without  the  nominative  singu¬ 
lar  case-termination,  for  the  base  words  in  the  vernaculars  are 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  words  plus  this  case- 
termination.  Consequently  3*3*  must  pass  on  to  3*3*1,  3*J. 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  3*^  stem  will  show  that  the  word  ending 
in  3*1  is  really  the  form  of  nominative  singular  and  it  is  by  a 
constant  habit,  as  it  were,  that  it  has  taken  the  place  of  a  base- 
word.  For  just  see:  ^tcl  turns  the  final  3*1  into  3*[  in  its  inflect¬ 
ional  forms:  (Skr.),  (Pr.), 

^1^1  (G.):-here  the  becomes  ^  through  the  elision  of  ^  and  the 
change  of  3*:  into  <T,  thus  retaining  the  nominative  termination 
inherently.  Before  %,  &ca.,  it  is  not  the  3?^  or  3*1  that  is 

changed  to  3TT  but  the  true  phonetic  course  is:  Alt 

etc.  and  thus  the  3*3*  (without  the  nominative  termination) 
becomes  3*T  (^Wt%  etc.  etc.),  nced'not  present  any  difficulty, 

for  it  is  the  combination  of  the  locative  and  the  ablative 
termination,  «ft. 
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(This  STT,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  the  stem  STT  of  Marathi 
and  Hindi  (fa?l)  which,  as  just  shown  above,  i9  from  the  nomi¬ 
native  ending  in  3R3:-3TJ.) 

It  wilibe  noticed  that  the  3T  ending  of  ApabhramSa  turns  to 
"ST  in  Gujarati  (?r*,  STO;  33°*,  33R;  &ca.).  There  is  however,  only 
one  exception,  of  a  limited  nature;  fa*:  (Skr.),  %  (Ap.).  gives 
fa*  as  it  is  to  Gujarati,  but  it  is  entirely  confined  to  poetry.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  Hindi  iatsama  (to  copy  Dr.  Tessi- 
tori’s  happy  method  of  nomenclature),  i.  e.  fa*  is  taken  bodily 
from  Hindi  poetry,  without  any  further  phonetic  change.  Gujarati 
prose,  much  more  the  Gaiarati  language  of  every  day  use,  does  not 
recognize  such  a  word  as  fa*. 

When  we  remember  this  evolution  of  the  ending,  we  can 
see  why  words  ending  in  3Tl,  but  borrowed  from  English  cannot  turn 
the  into  3?T  before  case-terminations.  For  example,  the  genitive 
of  Htti)  (photc),  (cocoa)  and  the  like  will  be 

&ca.  and  not  &ca.,  as  some  people  ignorantly  say.  A 

small  indication  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  final  sft  in  the 
case  of  these  words  is  not  the  a?)  derived  from 

an  original  3R.  STcfa*  3TT  *55)*  *1**)  3*^ 

-in  these  cases  also  the  reason  why  3*  is  not  changed  to  3XT 
(aiaST*-*^!*)  i9  that  their  final  3i)  is  not  the  apxfaa*  sxf  and  it  is 
not  evolved  from  the  ending;  3T5tl3TT-^I55) ; 

3T35t;-this  course  will  explain  the  difference  in  results. 

(The  phenomenon  of  turning  the  suffix  into  a  part  of  the  stem 
is  found  in  other  languages  also;  e.  g.  Finnish  turns  the  suffix 
s  (equivalent  to  a  definite  article)  into  a  part  of  the  stem  itself. 
See  Sweet’s  History  of  Language,  Temple  Primer,  p.  118). 

The  only  exception  is  found  in  monosyllabic  words,  like  *T> 
xff  (dawn)  &ca  which  retain  the  a?X  unchanged  before  case  termi¬ 
nations;  m  **)  (not  *pft);  crfe  not  cpt.] 

The  M.  ending  is  derived  thus: — 

i.  e.  the  ^  is  derived  from  th$ 
ST*.  Thus  while  ST°fi  gives  to  Gujarati  st)-3  through  3T3-3T3,  it 
gives  to  Marathi  3TX-*  through  3R  and  3?*;  and  to  Hindi  an 
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through  are*  The  3Tf  comes  straight  from  Apabhramtia,  the  are 
analysis  being  a  feature  behind  the  an  of  ApabhramSa  itself.  It  is 
curious  that  while  Marathi  owes  the  a?f  to  Apabhram&a ,  the  $  must 
be  referred  to  the  main  Prakrit  in  are.  ( Apabhram&a  would  be 
arj).  Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  has  shown  lucidly  this  genesis 
of  the  ending  at  P.  157  of  his  Lectures. 

[It  may  be  observed  incidentally  that  this  ^  in  the  nominative 
singular  of  neuter  gender  words  in  M.  has  an  ar'gf^an  sound. 
Similarly  the  form  of  the  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  of  words 
ending  in  a?  in  M.,  also  has  the  final  w  arefcjdd;  e.  g. 
dfdsir  (M.);  (sing.)-*?;^  (plur.).  These  are  the  only  two 

types  which  furnish  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  M.  does 
not  possess  the  wide  sound  of  af  and  aft.  This  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  reading  the  discussion,  already  gone  through,  on  the 
wide  sound  of  e  and  0. 

If  I  am  right,  modern  writers  of  Marathi  literature,  when 
representing  the  exact  sound  of  this  ai  as  put  into  the  months  of 
particular  characters,  e.  g.  women,  use  the  symbol  are  (=  are)  for 
a?  e.  g.  A  comparison  of  the  sound  of  in  or  ft  with 

that  of  the  in  ^5  in  these  words  will  at  once  present  the  contrast 
between  the  initial  ij,  which  is  narrow,  and  the  final  <?,  which  is 
semi-wide.] 

[It  may  be  added  that  the  ajf  of  the  neut.  plur.  comes  from 
Sbr.  anfjR  Pr.  aTT$>  while  the  aj  of  the  nom.  sing,  (neuter)  cornea 
from  the  Skr.  are,  pr.  a?q;  thus:— 

»  ♦  *N  S&>  V  -| 

<$,=p~9Fre-d5ore-^5S.j 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  aft  and  3  endings  of  words  in 
.  .  Gujarati  derived  from  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit. 

endings  of  words  de-  There  are’  however,  many  words  in  Gujarat! 
rived  from  Persian  derived  from  Persian  which  have  the  aft  and 

and  Arabic,  their  ge-  ^  endings  as  also  some  which  have  the  a? 

nests  dip  event  from 

that  of  words  deriv-  ending.  The  determining  factor  in  their  case 

eitnd^PrdJcritanSJC1'Zt  cannot  h®  ^he  ^  termination,  such  a  termina¬ 
tion  being  foreign  to  Persian.  In  the  case  of 
such  words  the  source  of  the  endings  is  to  be  traced  through  the. 
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Hindi  ending,  aiT,  which  Urdu  in  its  popular  form  has  taken  up, 

Persian  words  end-  and  the  anaI°^  of  which  haS  altered  the 
■big  VI  8)?  give  the  Persian  ending  into  ®TT.  The  principle  which 


or  3  ending ;  those  obtains  is  this: — 
ending  in  a  conson-  „  j  , .  ,  ,  .  r\ 

ant  give  the *  end-  Persian  words  ending  in  ^take.  in  Gu- 

ing.  jaruti  the  aft  or  3  ending  (masculine  and 

neuter,  as  the  word  may  be  used  in  Gujarati)  while  Persian  words 

ending  in  a  consonant  take  the  3?  ending  in  Gujarati. 

Examples: — 


•y  • 

3lT  ending,  and  3  ending: — 


Persian 

Guj. 

Persian 

Guj. 

q^i70 

i 

»  \ 

nfu? 

vfpr 

mfiz7 1 
•  ». 

\ 

suite 

% 

JUS7  2 

♦  *\ 

IRlte 
•  \ 

3T3RT 

UPCpte 

^TgiT 

•v 

\ 

*r®ft 

(=  a  piece 

)  broken) 

A. 

^nft 

P.  JPTRf  / 

3TT*T*ftte 
•  \ 

3?R<sftft 

*ftm 

cqT^fc 

ftwt 

\ 

•  V 

33T«t 

*?  dsft 

efc  cetera. 

70.  This  word  cannot  be  traced  direct  from  Skr. 

for  the  final  j  can  be  accounted  for  properly  by  the  ?  in  this  3  may 
be  allied  to  the  3  in  Skr.  U3.  This  view  is  better  than  the  one  which 
would  trace  *?3<|  thus:-Ud^-Uoo 

•s  N 

71.  a^R?=a  pungent  thing  that  smarts  on  the  tongue. 

72.  If  flig  is  traced  from  this  word  will  have  to  .be 

excluded. 
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[Note-  sound  of  the  sft  ending  in  these  cases 

is  due  to  tfoe  analegy  of  the  words  derived  from  Prakrit,  i.  e.  the 

Apahhramt  a.  .SIA.]] 

come  almost73  unchanged  as  $31  bJ  into  Gujarati, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  Persian  The  rarity  of  the  use  of 

this  wojrd.  exp  a  ms  the  absence  of  the  ^  ending. 

In  rare  cases,  h  final  3TT  in  Persian  gives  the  ending  in 
Gujarati. 

A  final  3U  In  Pcrs  0  n 

.  J  7  -V  b.  Or. 

%an  gives  the  WI  - 

ending  in  Gujarati,  TTHTC— wise) 

in  rare  instances, 
on  the  analogy  of 

Urdu  and  Hindi  [Note:  —  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  analogy 

words  ending  in  ^e  Urdu  ending  3TT  in  cases  of  Persian  3??^ 

and  their  sources .  v 

ending  and  consequent  indentification  of  the 

two.  Similar  misconception  is  at  the  root  of  the  Persian 
/•  /* 
turning  into  3TT  in  Gujarati;  viz.  that  Urdu  turns  ^T^to  3TT  and 

Hindi  turns  Skr.  3T:  to  3?T,  and  9TS  and  9T:  appear  similar,  there¬ 
fore  the  misconception  that  all  3TT  endings  must  be  traced  to  3P 
(even  if  3U3  do  not  result)  and  arrived  at  finally.] 


A  few  Arabic  words  ending  in  3?^  turn  into  words  with  an 
9Tf  ending  in  Gujarati: — 


A  few  Arabic  words 
ending  *«  give 
the  *d  ending  in  Gu¬ 
jarati;  sometimes 
a  final  ain  gives  the 
ending. 


A. 


G. 

(M.  3^v5t). 


Sometimes  a  final  “am” 


(3PI«3j)  turns  into  3Tt  in  Gujarati:-- 


A. 

si  ending: — 


G. 


73.  “Almost” — because  the  ^jis  dropped. 
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74P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

c 

TO 

TiPE 

TO 

wro 

3TO155 

qm 

qFT 

( 

rice)  (a  special 

preparation  of  rice) 

TOT* 

*TT*T 

JpJR 

sa 

wi 

JTT5R 

m-*K 

H 

TO 

TO 

inr 

(So  also  TT?,  SWAZft,  qR^ 


<jnra  ( >?Hr),  vsrs,  ^tt=t  (=life)  jttvs,  sjtr;  etc.  etc.) 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  given  about  Persian 


words:- 

A  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  about  -p  . 

Persian  words: — •  *  *  or 

G. 

1  qTO 

jftsry  (=a  wave) 

2  frorc 

frord 

3  TOT 

♦  %  N 

TO 

Here  1  and  2,  though  not  ending  in 

but  in  a  consonant, 

yield  words  with  an  ending  in  Gujarati,  while  No.  3,  though 
ending  in  $UT  yields  not  a  word  with  an  ending,  but  one  with 
an  ending,  the  reason  in  this  last  case  is  that  primarily  the 
word  is  an  indeclinable  and  then  used  as  an  adjective,  but  srfsfaiRV 
adjective,  i.  e.  one  not  subject  to  inflectional  changes  of  the  vowel 
ending. 

P.  G.  cps  (=  a  facet  of  a  prism)  is  a  rare  case  of  a 

word  ending  in  ^  changing  into  one  with  an  ending.  But  no 

74.  The  list  that  is  covered  by  this  heading  contains  several 
words  of  Arabic  origin,  but  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  Persian  also,  they 
are  not  discriminated  separately. 
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separate  rule  is  necessary  for  this,  because  it  can  come  under  the 
principle  underlying  the  utsarga  (to  be  dealt  with  just  below), 
which  notes  the  change  of  a  final  as  also  non-final  3  of  Skr.  and 
Prak.  words  into  (e.  g.  (Skr. -ID?  (G. ) ;  (Prak.=without) 
-f^T  (G.)  &ca.7  5 

[Note: — There  is  an  utsarga  about  feminine  nouns  ending  in 
in  Gujarati;  but  as  it  is  shared  by  Gujarati  along  with  other 
languages,  it  will  be  dealt  with  under  that  class.] 

UTSARGA  III. 

The  change  of  non-final  to  ar. 

The  utsarga  is  peculiar  to  Gujarati  alone;  for  where  G.  has 
SPOT  (Skr.  M.  has  3^*1, 7 c  H.  has  sd**; 

where  O.  has  (Skr.  ma<0,  31.  ha8WW."’ 
?AT  to  It  is  a  Other  vernaculars  also  are  unlike  Gujarati  ill 
peciiliar  featui e  of  matter,  for  although  stray  instances  of  this 

change  may  be  shown  by  them,  the  principle 

75.  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  information  about  Petsian  and 

Arabic  given  in  this  treatment  to  Mr.  Krishnalfil  M.  -Javeri’s  paper 
contributed  by  him  to  the  Third  Gujarati  Saliitija  Parisliad ,  entitled 
'fcJvSRi  (See  the  Report  of  the  said  Parisliad );  and  to  personal 

guidance  by  him, 

76.  Marathi  scholars  insist  on  lengthening  the  ?  and  5  in  such  cases; 

but  the  very  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  vowel  (if  not  ?  also)  is  changed 
to  *1  in  inflected  iorms  would  show  that  the  f  and  S  should  really  be  short. 
For  instance,  (Accusative-Dative). Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandar- 

kar  has  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  view  (just  disssented  from  by 
me)  at  Pp.  137-139  of  his  Lectures.  The  whole  argument  hinges  on  the 
theory  that  certain  vowels  are  pronounced  short  or  long, although  they  are 
the  opposite  in  writing,  e.  g.  in  ilSI,  3sf,>IrilH,  fRNH,  &ca.  the 

first  vowel  is  pronounced  short  (as  compared  with  the  same  vovrnl  pro¬ 
nounced  long  in  5Rb  W,  5RI,  &ca.),  and  in  «pi,  3=5,  fta, 
&ca.  the  first  vowel,  and  in  the  second  vowel,  is  pronouned  long  (and 
so  &ca.  is  the  Marathi  spelling). W ith  due  deference  I  submit  that 

this  ingenious  contention  can  be  met  by  the  argument  that  the  feeling  of 
length  or  shortness  is  a  mere  8ll^TlH  (an  imaginary  sensation)  created  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  accent,  which  is  the  real  fact. 
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applies  to  Gujarati  alone  on  a  large  scale.77  A  real  test  instance 
must  therefore  be  taken;  e.  g.  the  most  commonly  used  root, 
(Skr.)  gives  G.,  but  has  ffj^T  H.,  M.,  and 

similarly  in  other  languages.  So  also  G.  (Skr.  3*5-3^);  but 
H.  and  M.  3^.  For  ??  M.  as  well  as  G.  (also  H.)  have  T^7  8  but 
it  represents  exceptional  instances  (cf.  3^  Konkani,  3f^  Skr.)^ 
It  is  this  peculiar  feature  of  Gujarati  which  gave  rise  to  the  laugh 
against  the  Gujaratis  in  the  shape  of  the  verse: — 

3^  ^TTrTT  I 

JT^T'JTT  W  mcq  *RrlT  UrT:  II 


The  utsarga  now  under  consideration  is  only  a  part  of  a 


It  is  a  part  of  a 
system  of  five  U tsar- 
gas.  These  stated 
illustrated. 


system  of  utsargas  which  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  here: — 

(a)  A  final  is  changed  to  q, 

(1)  when  preceded  by  a  vowel, 

(2)  when  preceded  by  a  consonant. 


(b)  In  the  case  of  (a)-(2)  the  is  lost  leaving  alone:— 

(1)  in  Surati  Gujarati,  invariably, 

(2)  in  Gujarati  proper,  frequently; 


77.  The  opposite  tendency  even  in  Maravadi  which  changes  even 

the  31  to  !(%[§■  for  ftwzn  for  ^(,  fisTOI  for  ($Rl),  etc.) 

would  further  isolate  Gujarati  in  this  respect.  (Fee  Dr.  Tessitori’s 
“Notes”  Chap.  I,  P.  4,  where  this  is  noted  as  one  of  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  Mara-vadi. 

(Indian  Antiquary,  April  1914,  P.  55,  last  ten  lines.) 

78.  I  do  not  derived  15.  from  IS  Skr.  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  meaning  is  different;  and  the  change  of  5  to  is  widely  prevalent^ 
and  the  change  of  ?  to  If  not  unfrequent.  15  is  found  in  ApaWiramla: 

^  i  artnM  <s qqa  *53 

(Si.  He.  VIII- iv.  445,  illustration).  The  DodhaJca  vritti  (a  Sanskrit 
translation  of  Apdbhramia  quotations  in  Skldha-Hemachandra )  renders 
by  .  If  is  the  correct  rendering,  the  change  of  V  to 
Xftnd  of  3  to  5)  must  be  regarded  as  having  begun  earlier  than  thie 
quotation.  The  Dodhaha  vritti  Was  written  before  V.  S.  1672,  the  data 
given  as  that  of  copying  it  (or  writing  it  ?). 
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(c)  A  non*final  %  is  changed  to  ^T,  when  preceded  by  s 
consonant;  and,  in  rare  cases,  to 

(d)  A  non-final  f  is  changed  to  *T  when  not  accented,  and 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel; 

(e)  A  final  as  well  as  non-final  3  is  changed  to  ST,  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant. 


Instances: — 
(a)-(l)- 


?  changed  to  3  when 
preceded  by  a  vowel 


(a)-(2)~ 

Do,  when  prece¬ 
ded  by  a  consonant. 


( b)-(D- 

In  the  above ,  the 
dropped  in  Surati 
Gujarati. 

(b)-(2)- 

also  frequently 
in  Gujarati  proper 


Skr. 

Pr. 

G. 

jnx-»n?79 

»rni 

HTWT 

*n?-*n?79 

HUT 

^tsfq 

^  (or  also). 

ST% 

Jlfs 

direct 

dctr 

?£t  sfl 

direct 

(de&ya) 

&ca.  &ca. 

In  Surati  Gnjarati  the  above-mentioned  words 

would  be 

JTT5,  TtrT»  3TZ, 

SlfiT,  vilct  etc. 

kit 

JTT^t 

HTo5 

<TT^ 

<TT^ 

’TT5S 

79.  Before  becoming  ^  the  long  f  must  become  short;  or  else  tho 
accent  on  it  will  bar  the  change  to 

Wherever  f-3T,  are  mentioned  they  must  be  understood  to 
represent  the  lengths  (  short  or  long  )  belonging  to  them; 
the  of  Punini’s  being  accepted  without  the  affix 
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qrf?:  wft 

TMi  ^Tin  qcm* 


( qp»$J,  %?q  are  also  used,  and  may  be  regarded  as  optional 
forms.) 


The  is  lost  generally  when  it  is  joined  to  %i  %  q£,  5T,  with 
which«it  cannot  be  pronounced  with  ease. 

There  arc  cases  in  which  although  joined  to  letters  with 
which  n  could  be  prono-unced  with  ease,  it  is  lost: — 


f^T 

qfttfr 

(  optionally  »l?q  ) 


[Note:— This  SgSRcq  TOC  OWR,  111551,  etc.)  is  specially 
confined  to  Gujarati;  Marathi,  for  instance!  has 

.  weci^  ^^  only  in  such  places.  Further,  the 

is  confined  to  C ru/a-  ,  . 

rati;  Marathi  has  is  visible  in  the  imperative  second  personal 
31  in  the  place.  singular  of  verbs  ending  in  consonants  in  Guja¬ 
rati, -e.  g.  STT5*!,  etc..  Surati  Gujarati,  of  course,  drops  it:— 

37K3,  ^<3  etc..  Compare  the  well-known  hit  at  this  feature  of 

Surati  speech  in  Dalapatram  Kavi’s  pointed  lines  beginning- —  ft 
qg  S  3  3TT,  &ca.  where  he  uses  for 

implying  a  pun  on  TF3  (=ashes).] 


Non-final  ^  is  changed  to  $>?. 


(c) 

Non-final  5  changed 
to  W: 


3^32 

htWt 

fa®: 

fa§ 

<T® 

29 
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fqqq-Ti: 

fqR'=»R 

-rt*1 

cr*  (d) 

(&) 

^6*  (&) 

qqfai 

(&) 

qq: 

warfare 

R^r 

(in 

5lfT3 

faiss 

qnrt8  2 

f^ro*r 

qifasr 

qRST 

fqjfT 

qor 

fw 

4JJJJ  8  3 

fJ'TT 

afriR 

<1P3 

fqWR: 

direct-sfa 

f^qR: 

5RIR 

(  Defy  a  ) 

q2T35 

(  ”  )  f^fT^R 

W§=alongside;  in 

close  contact  with. 

The  meaning  is 

evolved  thus;  =  alike;  two  things  are  felt  alike  when  put  together 
side  by  side;  hence  31§=side  by  side. 

81.  “Wl  dg  ^0  HR  q  Piqi  RU”  Navalarain,  Bala- Gar abdvalt 

P.47, 

82.  3q^(=a  forest*  The  sense  of  13^2  is  modified  to  mean  a 
“forest”  just  be  means  firstly  “difficult”  and  then  “forest.” 

83.  Kfithiavadi  has  1W. 
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(  Dchja  )  3*?? 

(  ”  )  faftsra  (=^fg^Rrf, unqualified)  w£. 

[Note: — This  utsarga  sometimes  prevails  in  words  derived 
from  Persian;  e.  g.  Per.  qqR  ( q=not,  without-HqR=help;  go)= 
helpless;  G.  f^rrcHRTTl] 

In  consequence  of  the  q|n$rRl3jR:  this  change  is  seen  altern¬ 
ately  also: — 

f^T  (Skr.)  and  (G.) 

3TT#:  (Skr.)  also 

(Skr.)  ufctfjri  (Ap.),  also  (G.) 
(uipf  is  confined  to  poetry). 

Optionally  with  we  sometimes  find  fufaj  (in  poetry 

only);  e.  g.  sqW  qfr  rf  5*T  stalT 

( Kusuma-mdlci ;  ifa,  st.  19.  1.  i.  P.  90). 

[Note: — The  Persian  (Arabic)  word  gives  ^  in 
Gujarati.  Those  who  write  do  so  through  pure  misappre¬ 
hension  as  if  fq  were  changed  to  q.  They  go  on  the  false  analogy 
of  fq^TT  (Skr.)  which  gives  qqT  in  G..  Similarly  q^Tq  is  correct 
from  the  Persian,  and  f^Tq  is  a  wrong  emendation.] 

Non-final  ?  changed  to  q  in  rare  cases:— 


„  Latest  Ap.  or  old  Gui. 

cases  io%.  -  r  J 

Guj. 

fan 

qqq 

faq 

sqq 

fqq 

?qq 

sq^f 

c^T 

(  ^T,  ^5T,  in 

prose  ) 

faqR?  fafRf 

RqR?  fo^R? 

q^R 

fqqR? 

R?R 

(  In  poetry  ) 


(  ”  ) 
(  ”  ) 
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'IRT  (+?  term.)  'TI^f^T  (=the  axle 

oE  a  wheel) 

Skr.)— liNq  is  found  only  in  rare  cases  in  Old 
Gujarati  literature;  e.  g. 

(1)  SRHftq* 

nmvTH  qqq  qfoft 

qRq  HTHt  TTT^^T 

(Padmanabha;  a  Ms.,  written  in  1715  V.  S.;  Chhaganlal 
Vidyaram  Raval’s  article  in  the  “ Gujarati ”  of  13th  August  1911, 
reproduced  in  the  Gcijardt  S a\a  Patra ,  XII,  May  number.) 

(2)  ^°TT 

( Hari-Lild  of  Bhima  Kavi,  V.  S.  1531,— Raid  XII,  St.  1) 
(Also  in  several  other  places  in  this  same  work). 
qf^TF  (Skr.) — direct — HcW  (in  old  Gujarati  literature;  rare) 
SRq^TT  STTqtft 


Ulari-LiU,  Kald  VIII,  st.  59.) 

For  the  nature  of  this  q  in  SRqjTT  see  injrci,  Lecture  lV, 
Section  II,  Utsarga  X ’.VIII,  Note  (b). 

[Note: — The  large  number  of  instances  under  this  head,  as 
also,  in  the  case  of  non-final  <T  changed  to  *1 

and  Hindi^nlrlst-  (t0  be  n°ted  S00n  bdow)>  marks  these  Parts  o£ 
ed  in  the  matter  of  the  utsarga  as  specially  peculiar  to  Gujarati. 
this  characteristic,  epec;ai;ty  ;8  ;n  contrast  to  Marathi  parti¬ 

cularly  and  hence  the  Marathi  Brahmanas  had  a  fling  at  the 
Gujaratis  in  the  already  quoted  stanza,  &ca..  The 

peculiarity  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Hindi,  in  spite  of  a  few 
stray  instances  where  ^  is  changed  to  3?.  Thus  qr*3HT,  qT^qi 
change  the  ^  of  qRq*q.  (q\tej  Skr.)  to  9?  in  Hindi;  and  Hindi 
has  'qqq  for  but  words  like  fq^TT,  &ca.  which  are 

peculiarly  Hindi  in  their  retention  of  the  as  also  the  reverse 
change  of  to  f  in  words  like  fSpHT  (H.  for  JHJT)=to  count, 
indicate  the  genius  of  Hindi  in  favour  of  %.  This  is  the  case 
with  Maravadi  also  where,  as  noted  in  the  beginning  of  thig 
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utsarga  (see  n.  77)  the  reverse  process  obtains.  Thus  this  change 
of  5  to  (and  s5  to  9? )  is  pre-eminently  peculiar  to  Gujarati 
against  all  other  kindred  vernaculars.] 


(d)  Non-final  unaccented  and  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is 

.  ,  ,  changed  to 

Non- final  unac-  ■ 

cented  and  preced-  This  is  the  utsarga  about  pratisamprasdralia 

ed  by  a  vowel,  already  stated  in  working  out  UTSARGA  I 
changed  to > 
above.  I  need  not  repeat  the  instances, 

<731  &ca„ 


[Note: — The  ^  in  these  utsargas  represents  *i+3T.  How  the 
comes  in  as  an  adventitious  support  is  explained  in  an  early 
part  of  this  Lecture «  See  supra,  P.  128  where  the  genesis  of  prati¬ 
samprasdrana  is  suggested.] 

(e)  A  final  z  is  changed  to 
S<3-(  3^ 

Final  %  changed  (  m 

etc.  etc.. 

Non-final  s  changed  to  ar. 


Non-final  3  chang¬ 
ed  to  3f. 


Skr, 

Apabhr. 

Guj. 

direct  (after  RtTT). 

(metathesis-ip5T3)  iJo5f 

(’ll) 

s4m^  fa) 

8  5  *1133 

direct-fjf^I 

direct 

84.  Cf.  Deii-Ndma-Mald ,  VI  35:-%s§jP»ft  sri  UI9U3  Wlf&Rip? 

isu.  Here  Thus  this  sense  seems 

as  old  as  Hemachandra  for  certain- 

85.  would  give  (see  Si.Hd.  VIII— i— 43) .  is  from 

U 131: -18 (Illustration  to  Si.-Ee.  VIII-iv-396.) 
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W>  (&) 

3* 

3f 

3? 

3^f 

3^t  (=P  termination  added,  and 

fesrf^sri 

S3 

gender  changed) 

effroft 

(DeSya' 

■f^si^r  Dc^-Nama-Mala  HI-24.) 

s3 

033:% 

®S*$ 

(33:3*% 

%9f,  93f, 

%3^, 

etc.) 

f^3^  etc.) 

3TTp5^: 

3TTfv53 

3TTT.3T 

*Tcf<*r: 

*T^80 

>3 

*113^1 

m* 

Am 

direct 

3*T£ 

3TT*Io£t 

Ml^y 

31*155* 

^  (d) 

9^: 

*T*3Tt 

*TU3* 

3*9^ 

3T955*  in 

33** 

3*355*335  (Old 

Gujarati  poetry.) 

r£3 

9fM 

9?n^ 

then  ^51^ 

^*TT* 

fqipjg-fqfiqg 

3*3* 

86.  *5*oi  (Pr.)  is  used  in  Dcii- Nama-Mahl  I,  90,  3f 

Mid  at  IV,  14  wo  see  Hfi0!1?  Jll .  Thus  Hf0!  and  Hi11!  both  must 
le alternative  Pr.  forms. 
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De^ya 

(  ”  ) 

[Note: — In  Prakrit  this  change  is  noted  in  (Si.  He. 

YIII-i-107)  and  optionally  in  (YIII-i- 

nble, ^n  stray  ' cases,  109>-  These  are  but  limited  instances’  and  do 
to  Prakrit,  Pali  not  mark  the  feature  as  characteristic  of  the 
and  Sansknt.  language.  Consequently  this  uisarga  need  not 

be  classed  as  an  All  we  should  say  is  that  the  4fal-originaI 

principle-of  ojir  utsarga  is  to  be  traced  in  these  cases  of  Prhkrit. 
Pali  has  for  80  also  in  Sanskrit  itself  the  comparative  of 
3*  is  ipfopr  and  superlative  also  the  1  turns  to  3?  in  the 

abstract  noun  This  phonetic  change  is  thus  traceable  in 

principle  so  far  back.8'] 

A  few  exceptions  may  be  noted: — 

A  few  exceptions  to  ^  ^  (G*)*  not  ^ 

the  utsarga.  §or|  gut  (G.),  not  gdf 

^1%  (&•)'  not 

[This  change  in  the  case  of  non-linal  ^  is  peculiar  to  Gujarati, 
and  the  remarks  made  on  this  feature  regarding  non-final  1[  apply 
to  this  also.  Mr.  Beames  gives  a  few  instances  in  Hindi  e.  g. 

ut*T.  But  the  same  remark  applies  here  that  I  made 
regarding  f,  as  to  the  genius  of  Hindi  being  against  this  change.] 

[When  a  final  3  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  takes  the  usual 

pratisamprasurana : — 


87.  Dr.  Bhandfirkar  gives  a  fairly  long  list  (P.  141  of  his  Lectures) 
of  Gujarati  words  presenting  this  feature  of  changing  f-S  to  at. 
I  may  only  point  out  that  for  f^ldlj  for  S'7!,  for  jpsg), 

■given  in  the  list  are  forms  confined  to  the  language  of  villagers. 
given  in  the  list  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  ®Rdlg.  I  may  also  observe 
that,  in  view  of  the  ancient  origin  of  the  tendency  stated  above,  it  is 
hardly  correct  to  state  that  the  Gujarati  people  have  acquired  this  habit 
owing  to  “careless  pronunciation”,  as  the  learned  doctor  remarks. 
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s^q  5fl^q 


HfTH  rf^T3  ff$T3 

Ml?:  ftsqif  fqsfT^ 

q?^q:  55^^ 

&ca.  &ca.] 

Utsargas  the  con  There  are  two  utsargas  which  are  the  con¬ 

verse  of  Utsargas  verse  of  (c)  and  (e)  which  may  conveniently 
be  noted  here: — 


(c)  and  (e). 


(f)  a  non-final  ^  is  sometimes  changed  to  %> 

(g)  a  non-final  3T  is  sometimes  changed  to  3 
Instances: — 

Skr. 

(1). 

(2).  im 


Non-flnal  9?  chang¬ 
ed  to 


Pr.  or  Ap. 

»T5TT 


Guj. 

;sfqq 

fq^nc 

(only  in  jH^fq^ 
♦  ♦ 

otherwise  qi^ 
from  ' 


qq^f 


fqq35  {%) 

from  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  Lectures,  P.  148. 
[  and  says  that  Gujarati  has  not  many  more 


(3) . 

(4) .  qqsfq 

(No:  4  is  taken 
He  gives  this  and 
such  instances.) 

In  these  cases  the  3?  is  changed  to  %  under  a  possible  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  must  be  the  correct 

The  change  due  to  orjgjnai  This  must  be  so  undoubtedly  in  the 
misapprehension.  0  J 

case  of  (l)  and  (2)  and  the  tendency  thus 
created  would  account  for  the  remaining  two  instances.  Or,  it 
may  be  that  Sindhi  and  Hindi  which  exhibit  this  characteristic  of 
changing  the  3T  to  %  (as  Dr.  Bhandarkar  has  shown,  Lectures 
Pp.  147-148)  as  also  Maravadi,  may  have  influenced  Gujarati  thus, 
but  only  to  this  limited  extent. 

There  are  other  cases  of  the  change  of  $T  to  %  in  which,  not 
misapprehension  but,  a  particular  phonetic 

Similar  change  due 
to  phonetic  influence. 

are  : — 


influence  plays  an  active  part.  Such  words 
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Skr. 

Fr.  or  Ap. 

Guj. 

s?qrt 

*f|q* 

qnqs 

qf^iqT 

(=the  civet-' 

ssiqi-s^qt 

tffoqT 

5T56\ 

qqqqY 

qnrcs-^qKf 

9TiTqK 

^rfqqiT 

q^qq 

The  phonetic  influence  here  consists  of  the  weak  (^qq^q) 
q  affecting  its  adjoining  (preceding)  9T  so  as  to  assimilate  its 
tEqpT  to  its  own;  just  as  a  color-stuff  that  is  not  fast  tinges  the 
white  surface  about  it  with  its  own  hue. 

^if^RTT  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  like  slfqqT^;  (see 

Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  Section);  and  in  that  case  it  may  have 
to  be  excluded  from  the  list.  And  yet,  I  should  hesitate  to  do 
it,  because,  after  all,  the  same  principle  operates  in  the  case  of 
sfqqiq;  as  in  that  of  qfaq?:,  *?f|q*  and  the  like. 

(g)  Non-final  ar  changed  to  3. 

Non-finals  chang-  ^3  3t*T88 

qfonKT  direct  JTW 

The  same  kind  of  misapprehension  plays  part  here  as  in  the 
case  of  3T  changed  to  %  in  &ca.. 

[This  tendency  is  visible  as  far  back  as  Y.S.  1695  in  which 
year  was  written  Karpara-Manjari  Chaupai  by  Matisara  (a 
non-Jain)  the  first  line  whereof  runs  thus: — 

89sm  qoiqfq  qtfft  ftqftqq  SqR  I 
Here  TFiqfq  turns  to  and  qqft  to  fqqft.] 


88.  giff  =  a  fitful  thought;  fancy;  as  it  resembles  a  wave  of  the  sea; 
a  wave  of  thought. 

89.  Mr.  Chimanlal  D.  Dalai’s  Report  on  Mss.  in  the  Palana 
Bhandar,  P.  39. 

30 
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Bhalana  also  disciosea  this  feature  in  the  word  3^3  for 
(Skr.  see  his  Kadambari ,  Kadavan  VIII ,  l.  10. 

5TT  HT*  '<^T  H  rlTff  =3?;uT. 

Note: — This  feature  finds  scope  in  some  words  derived  from 
Persian  also: — 

(These  words  do  not  come  from  Skr.  33^.  is,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  Skr.  qWf;  but  the  words  in  point  owe  their  form 
to  the  Persian  source.) 

UTSARGA  IV 

The  verbal  root-stem  formation  in  Gujarati. 

Utsarga  IV.  The  The  verbal  root*slem  formation  falls  under 

formation  of  the 

verbal  root-slau  in  several  classes: 

G“j*rdti.  (1)  The  form  which 

comes  direct  from 

the  root,  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit,  (with  phonetic  changes 
where  operative); 

(2)  The  form  which  comes  direct  from  the  root,  Sanskrit  or 
Prakrit,  with  the  (conjugational  sign)  attached  to 

it,  (of  course  with  phonetic  changes  where  operative); 

and  (3)  That  which  comes  from  the  Sanskrit  TfiFrT  (past  parti¬ 
cipial)  form  by  a  reflex  action;  (through  phonetic 
changes). 

Let  us  take  up  each  of  these  classes: — 

(l)  These  verb-stems  are  like  *1?;  etc;  and  we  need 

not  spend  much  time  over  this  class.  It  may  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  operation  of  Si.  He.  VIII- iv~2S9 
and  240  (which  give  the  3T  in  front  of  every  root 
ending  in  a  consonant  and  optionally  to  all  roots  ending 
in  any  vowel  except  9?)  opens  a  large  field  of  Prakrit 
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roots  of  the  type  of  «7^,  vjjj;,  5^,  SR[f  etc.,  thus 
virtually  doing  away  with  all  other  than  that 

of  the  first  conjugation,90  except  in  cases  specially 
mentioned  in  several  sutras,  e.  g.  (alternatively 

with  3*1),  fool?,  $oif,  etc. 

(2)  These  are  roots  generally  of  the  5th  conjugation 

or  some  times  of  the' 9th  conjugation  (STlfo^’Jl) ;  e.  g. 


90.  Is  it  under  the  influence  of  this  rule  that  Sastri  Vrajalal  in  his 
Utsarga-Mdld  P,  103  (A.  D.  1870)  makes  a  wide  statement  which 
(questionably)  includes  Sanskrit  verbal  forms  ?  He  says;— 

$T55iU  fo  tRUl 

8U5ht  seto  jj^i  vi  Vnwrft  ( ?  sic,1 

a-  ft?*<jft  tor  eft  sifter  nft#  tjds  s  ft- 

wr  ^  91%  »ioifir  a?ifo  ^  ^133  *rc%  vi 

tTfi  $  N133  qoi  aft  w  arcwsr 

q'd  ui%i. 

Similarly,  on  the  same  basis,  he  has  *R1%,  for 
(he  gives  !),  IVT^TTxT,  This  is  really  difficult  to  swallow.  In 

any  case,  the  sutras  of  Hemachandra  stated  by  me  are  quite  enough  to 
secure  the  Gujarati  roots.  It  was  not  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to 
resort  to  questionable  rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar  whose  applicability, 
if  at  all,  is  very  limited.  For,  it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  Panini, 
III-i-79  rRIT?f^wi3':  that  this  question  of  the  vikarana  being  regarded 
as  (not  invariable)  is  discussed  by  Nagojibhatta;  and  perhaps 

Vrajalal  Sastri  had  this  in  his  mind.  We  need  not  go  into  this  discussion 
needlessly;  but  the  nett  result  is  that  the  mention  of  !E>  specifically  in 
the  sutra  (although  included  in  the  gana)  is  to  indicate  the  SiI»lc?Fg 

of  the  vikarana',  (this  would  show  that  qillcl  would  be  wrong  because 
is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  sutra)',  that  the  object  is  to  justify  or 
defend  occasional  irregular  forms  like  in  “*l  and 

that  the  Mahabh&shya  disapproves  the  inclusion  of  fi  in  this  sitira  and 
would  therefore  be  ungrammatical.  If  Vrajalal  Sastri  had  taken 
the  support  of  Vedic  grammar,  he  could  have  based  forms  like 
&ca.  on  Panini  III-i-85,  ^qqi  Perhaps  the  Prakrit  license 

in  this  respect  is  allied  to  this  Vedic  feature. 
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Skr. 

Pr. 

Guj. 

m  (  W\) 

Yfl^T  (  ) 

C^is  transitive  in  Sanskrit  but  (Guj.)  is  intransitive.] 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  peculiarity  of  forming  the 
vernacular  root  from  the  Sanskrit  one  with  its  fqqpTJT  attached  to 
it,  begins  with  Prakrit  itself.  Perhaps  the  original  process  was 
nothing  but  the  phonetic  mutation  of  the  full  Sanskrit  form  i.  e. 

Or  changed  to  ^l),  and  the  like.  But  there  are  two 
strong  indications  that  f^|+0T=f^r  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
root: — 

(a)  does  not  give  but  i.  e.  the  9 

fqqp'JT  first  sticks  to  the  root,  and  turns  into  9  in 
order  to  creat  f^°I  as  a  root  with  the  3?  3TPTJT; 

(b)  The  appendage  sticks  to  the  root  in  Prakrit  in 
forms  which  in  Sanskrit  do  not  require  the  9  or  9T 

e.  g.  fjTphSiUT  (=^pqq). 

See  Si.  He.  VIII-i\-241  (Illustrations). 

(3) — These  are  roots  like  the  following: — 


Skr.  root 

tFPH  form 

Pr. 

Guj. 

G.  root. 

qqqqi 

qqj? 

qi^q 

qra 

s 

<551% 

fa 

farT% 

9  xfaq3 

^4 

sffa91 

fa+l 

^4 

ftq.91 

fa? 

*\ 

fa?T% 

fannn 

&4 

•s 

*T5I% 

qpq 

>d 

qT3T 

m3 

**3 

m 

91.  Although  refers  to  the  conquered  object,  refers  to  the 
conquering  subject. 
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5TN92  5W#  *TtT#  93CfTR  c?f\9  4 


The  3  remains  unchanged  abnormally  in  and  The  sense 

$f  is  “gone;  passed  off.”  (Cf.  ^Rin);  but  (G.)  means-"  ex¬ 

perienced,”  for,  what  has  gone,  passed  (to  a  man)  is  a  thing  experienc¬ 
ed  by  him.  UR  tl  $1  (“I  shall  relate  what  has  befallen  me.”) 

cf.  (one’s  own  experience),  'TR'fcft  (  another’s  experience ). 

Generally  refers  to  unpleasant  experience. 

92.  Contrast  (G.)  which  is  from  the  Skr.  root  direct: 

Pr.  H.  qpTCT,  M.  changed  to  H  )-^R|=to  get.  c5l%|= 

to  reach.  The  change  in  the  root-stem  is  associated  with  the  change 
in  the  sense. 

/*  m  /*  ♦ 

93*  '•?!$,  is  not  used  as  a  root.  cli^J  (although  in  use)  is  a  link 
between  *Rf  and  cf£g. 

94.  Mr.  Beames  (Vol.  I,  Pp.  276  and  343)  traces  H. 

“to  arrive”  from  Skr.  “visiting.”  This  is  obviously  an  erro¬ 

neous,  and  inexcusable,  derivation;  the  ^  and  ir,JI  can  never  be  connected 
mutually  by  phonetic  affinity,  to  say  nothing  of  other  flaws  in  this 
derivation.  Mr.  Beames  himself  says  (P.  343).— “though  I  am  not 
sure  where  the  ^  comes  from.”  Well,  we  know  it  comes  from  the 
in  c?l<3  (from  RvT  ).  In  Vol.  Ill,  P.  65  he  is  very  nearly  on  the  right 
track  but  just  stops  dead  in  the  middle  and  does  not  proceed  to  the  final 
goal.  He  says:-' ‘Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
some  stems  in  the  moderns  ending  in  «I>  for  as  arises  from  ^+?I>  so  ^ 
arises  from  He  then  goes  on  to  U3  from  and  ^  from 

and  then  there  is  no  further  progress.  If  he  had  brought  to  aid 
the  fact  that  some  verbal  stems  arise  from  the  past  participial  form, -a 
fact  of  which  he  is  fully  aware  and  which  he  claims  as  his  own  discovery 
and  accuses  Dr.  Hoernle  for  not  acknowledging  it,  though  this  is  a 
matter  which  every  thinker  on  the  subject  has  discovered  for  himself 
(Vol  III,  Pp.  37-39)-he  would  have  got  the  right  scent  and  bagged 
he  quarry.  Missing  the  scent  he  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
forest  of  confusion  created  by  his  own  imagination  in  the  face  of  a 
bewildering  variety  of  forms:  'if =5,  'll®,  (H.),  qR  (as  he  spells 
these,  G.)  "JjT,  3U(Maravadi),  (G.  Nal&khy&na ,  PremSnand,  quoted 
from  by  him-“JIS  3  UI3  U  qfif,”  K&vya  DoJiana  II,  74), 

S.  qjP'i'q,  qffllf.  The  last  form  drives  him  to  a  wild  guess,  to  him  it 
looks  “as  if  it  were  from  (m),  "but,”  he  halts,  “this  will  not 
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[  can  be  traced  in  two  ways: — 

(a) 

^~n^T3T 

(b)  ^TIT 

If  (a)  is  accepted  the  case  will  fall  under  class  (3)  if  (b)  is 
accepted  it  will  fall  under  (l).  Iam  inclined  to  favor  the  former 
analysis,  (a),  as  the  tendency  in  these  forms  is  to  form  the  root- 
stem  through  the  tRFH  by  a  reverse  process;  and  also  because 
is  visible  in  words  iike  (’‘half  burnt-like”,  and  hence 

“half-mad”);  besides,  it  has  the  analogy  of  from  s^through 
to  support  it.] 

[^l^-yields  another  root  in  Gujarati,  by  tne  process  of 
or  transference  of  the  aspirate;  (G.),  fJ^l= 

to  burn;  e.  g.  (Kathiavadi)=^T?^;  got  burnt]. 

Some  scholars  may  see  in  this  an  indication  in  favour 'of 
the  theory  that  the  parent  Aryan  Language  had  roots  beginning 
with  medial  aspirates,  &c.  for  the  classical  S'*  &ca.. 

But,  as  I  shall  suggest  later  on  (Lecture  IV  section  ii,  footnote 
17),  the  aspiration  of  the  initial  consonant  is  due  to  a  different 
cause  altogether.] 

[Note:- A  special  feature  in  these  cases  may  be  noticed.  The 
final  in  the  Gujarati  past  participle  is  derived  from  the  from 

account  for  the  For  this  he  turns  to  an  equally  misdirected 
guidance  (which  he  avowedly  distrusts),  and  points  to  Dr.  Hoernle  (Ind. 
Ant.  I,  358)  deriving  the  word  from  the  old  H.  adverb  “near”  and 
“make”,  assuming  a  change  of  3i  into  also  the  same  learned 
doctor’s  tracing  of  “to  call”  as  the  causal  of  311  which  he  says  must 
have  been  3^>  anciently,  Finally,  Mr.  Beames  returns  to  his  own  guess 
about  HIHoi  “a  guest”  (not  “visiting”  this  time  as  in  Vol.  I,  276,)  but 
again  the  difficulty  confronts  him  as  regards  the  =3  left  unaccounted  for. 
3ffi|  (also  used  in  G.,  especially  in  Kathiav&da)  can  be  easily  traced  from 
cfTE3,  1^3  (also  in  use  some  times  through  an  excessive  desire  to  avoid 
villagers’ language  w  hich  has  %  for  33,  3*T,  %;  cf.  3U3  from 

31(^4  where  the  same  kind  of  misapprehension  plays 
a  part);  and  then  35  being  softened  into 
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i.  e.  rf?  prefixed  by  the  ^  used  for  roots;  the  l[q  becoming 
in  Prakrit,  then  ocft  (through  ^ePE-^ql)  in  G.  and  Thus 

etc..  In  the  case  of  roots  before 
^  then,  the  is  added  in  Gujarati  on  the  mere  analogy  of  its 
past  participles.  Hence  come  <51*5  &ca.  from  such  possible, 
but  hypothetical,  forms  as  qfrqqi,  sfftprj;  (qrfitg,  SSlfqg  would  be 
permissibly  used  in  Gujarati  poetry).  This  is  the  origin  of  *TTn 
&ca  being  regarded  as  root-stems  in  Gujarati,  the  q  having 
eventually  taken  the  place  of  past  participial  termination.  This 
principle  of  adding  q  in  ^Tfq^  roots  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain 
when  the  ending  letter  or  the  root  is  JJ,  %  (Cf.  qT^5>  55|»f, 

m 

In  Katbiavada,  or  at  least  in  the  subdivision  of  it  known  as 
Soratha,  &ca.  (without  the  *)  are  used  as  past  parti¬ 

ciples.  And  the  people  of  that  province  push  the  practice  too 
far  when  they  use  qig  for  qpg;  for  qpg  is  from  qifqqtj, 

(q‘JC  to  5f)>  then  *q  being  changed  to  sq  generally  by 
peasants,  this  sq  is  put  under  a  reverse  process  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  and  we  have  qpg,-q[n;  thus  efTnj  owes  its  q  to 
the  termination,  and  it  is  not  from  any  condition  as  in 

Similarly,  as  I  have  indicated  in  the  last  lecture  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  False  Analogy ,  the  Kathiavadis  push  their 
practice  far  in  another  direction  by  erroneously  creating  a  root 
from  under  the  misapprehension  that  it  is  a  rffiRT  form  of, 
a  verb,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  from  the  adjective  3^1;  (Si.  He.  VIII- 
ii-59).  Only  in  one  place  do  I  find  Sfsqq  used  by  Hemachandra 
( Ivumarapala-Charita ,  VIII,  14),  which  may  lend  color  to  the  idea 

95.  §3  still  continues  in  poetry;  e.  g.  gS;#!  qjqf  (Bhlmarao 

Bholanath,  Prithuraj  Pdsd,  VIII,  4.)  qqRniR  qq  (Ibid,  VIII, 

12).  This  indicates  the  link  between  3  and  the  termination. 

96.  Dr.  Sir  B.  G.  Bhftndftrkar  (P.  194  of  his  Lectures)  believes 

51  is  from  q  alono  (qiVlRl  Skr.  M.  because  (he  says)  probably 

dentals  turn  to  palatals  when  followed  by  q  (or  q).  I  think  the  view  is 
not  quite  correct,  so  far  as  qi^is  concerned  at  any  rate. 
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that  it  has  a  verbal  sense.  But  the  Sanskrit  gloss  gives  for 
it  and  not  or  the  like,  which  shows  that  no  idea  of  activity 

is  intended  in  a  form  not  given  in  Si.  He.  at  all,  which  must 

be  regarded  therefore  as  a  mere  variation  of  rendered 

necessary  by  the  requirements  of  metrical  composition.  In  any 
case  Gujarati  proper  has  and  never  which  sets  all  doubts 
at  rest.] 

[Note:-'IT^3  is  a  verbal  past  participle  from  (Skr. 

and  the  G.  is  precipitated  therefrom.  But  there  is  an 

aif^form  *71^  in  Gujarati  which  has  a  mere  adjectival  sense, 
ripe\-not-‘ripened’,  or  ‘cooked’,  with  hardly  any  verbal  idea  in 
the  form], 

cffe^-The  =3  of  this  root  is  seen  in  old  works  too;  Sara  Rasa 
(V.  S.  1603)  has  the  line:- 

sftf  ^  I  i  Sr  S’RHT  jr  II 

This  will  indicate  that  the  principle  of  adding  o  in  the 
forms,  even  when  ,  was  anterior  to  the  17th  Century  of  the 
Yikrama  era;  for  the  ^  could  only  be  formed  if  had  existed  in 

(not  ^T^)*  -It  can  be  taken  to  a  period  still  earlier,  for 
Kanhadade  Prabandha,  II,  99  has 
^(3TT;  and  this  Prabandha  was  composed  in  Y.  S.  1512. 

There  are  some  words  like  *3?^,  etc;  which  come 

from  Dc6ya\  which  is  not  quite  a  verb,  more  an  adjective, 
also  similar;  gnfesft  from  Skr.  which  all  may  be 

given  under  this  utsarga ,  as  they  yield  the  root-stems 

(from  Skr .  gg+Tfi=5l^  )  is  not  used  in  Gujarati  as  an 
active  root,  but  (f)-“to  be  dried”  is  used  passively. 

Evidently,  as  an  active  root  has  disappeared,  though  at  some 
older  time  it  must  have  been  in  use,  as  there  is  also  a  causal  form 
still  in  use,  TO  (I)  —to  cause  to  dry. 

Mr.  Beames  thinks  (Vol.  Ill,  P.  37)  that  verbs  which  create 
in  the  vernacular  roots  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  forms 
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ar6  such  as  exprets  positiois  of  the  bcdy,  statts  or  conditions 
whether  mattiial  or  mental,  and  the  piEstsnon  of  qualities.  1  his 
description  is  so  extensive  and  inclusive  that  very  few  verbs  would 
be  left  out.  Any  how,  it  is  no  use  examining  the  value  of  this 
statement,  though  this  much  may  be  suggested  that  the  physical 
nature  of  the  conjunct  formed  by  the  ^  termination  has  more  to 
do  with  this  kind  of  root-formation  than  the  particular  sense  of 
the  verb. 

[I  have  treated  this  utsarga  as  one  peculiar  to  Gujarati,  al¬ 
though  Marathi  and  Hindi  exhibit  a  similar  tendency,  for  only 
some  of  the  roots  above  indicated  are  so  treated  by  these  languages. 
However,  I  should  not  seriously  object  to  transfer  this  utsarga 
from  this  class  A  to  class  C.] 

UTSARGA  V. 

The  corpus  of  the  Gujarati  Verbal  Root:-Its  Formation : 

The  Gujarati  verbal  root  forms  its  corpus  in  three  different 
ways: — 

(^)  By  adopting  the  Sanskrit  root  as  it  is,  or  through  Prakrit 
or  otherwise,  vvitli  phonetic  variations  so  slight  that  the 
kinship  with  the  Sanskrit  origin  does  not  disappear; 

(^)  (U  By  co-alesciug  the  Sanskrit  root  with  some  prefix 
( upasarga )  or  a  dependent  word  in  so  complete  a  manner, 
as  to  create  a  new  root -corpus  altogether; 

(2)  By  reducing  the  Sanskrit  root  to  a  form  smaller 
than  the  original,  and  quite  altered: 
and  ((*0  By  turning  nouns  (and  some  times  adjectives)  into 
verbal  rootB,  without  any  appreciable  alteration. 

To  take  up  these  classes  one  by  one; — Under  (3>)  will  come  all 
the  roots  included  in  class  (1)  of  the  last  utsarga  ( Utsarga  iV),  I 
need  not  repeat  them  here.  But  certain  roots  coming  under  this 
class  require  special  notice.  These  are;-Roots  of  the  type  of 
4,  4  4  4.  &oa.  The  question  about  this  type  is' — what  should 
be  regarded  as  the  root  portion  of  a  Gujarati  verb  i1  There  are 
three  courses  open  to  us:— 
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(1)  Take  the  imperative,  2nd  person  singular,  form  as 
the  root; 

(2)  Take  the  past  participial  form  minus  che  ^  termination 
as  the  root: 

and  (8j  Take  the  portion  to  which  the  potential  passive  participial 
termination  is  applied,  as  the  root. 

As  regards  (l)  there  is  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  in 
the  imperative  second  person  singular  form:  <&ca.  can¬ 

not  be  accepted  bodily  as  the  root.  Writers  of  Gujarati  grammar 
under  the  influence  of  immature  conditions  created  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department  during  its  early  efforts,,  ignored  this  and 
adopted  this  form  as  the  root,  ^<3,  Aca..  Even  then  they 
forgot  that  55*3  ,  5>TT3 ,  Aca.  could  be  accepted  as  roots,  and  not  55^, 
3TT3  &ca.  for  purposes  of  securing  other  eon jugational  forms;  e.  g. 
<5%  can  come  from  ^3+tv,  if  3fl3  were  taken,  a  fresh 

rule  would  be  necessary  declaring  that  the  final  &  of  the  r'oo«. 
dropped  before  such  terminations.  There  would  be  no  harm  in 

that;  for  if  ^5*3  were  regarded  as  a  root,  then  in  the  cases  of 

terminations  like  ?T  (future  third  person)  it  would  be  necessary  to 
frame  a  rule  that  31  is  added  as  an  3TFHT  before  such  terminations. 
Such  methods  are  necessary  in  grammatical  constructions,  and  we 
must  adopt  a  course  which  has  the  least  inconvenience  and  which 
minimizes  the  difficulties  of  hard  cases. 

As  regards  (2),  3Tjsg,  &ca.  will,  under  this  method, 

give  the  proper  roots  3*3, 3113,  but  in  the  case  of  forms  like 

etc.  the  roots  yielded  would  bo  cl  cel.,  which  would 

require  special  rules  for  making  forms  like  3^, 

etc.. 

The  third  course  (b)  presents  the  easiest  solution.  It 
practically  agrees  with  the  first  course,  if  the  of  the  termination 
were  knocked  off.  This  third  course  will  give  us  the  type 
represented  by  qtc?  &ca,  as  well  as  the  type  represented  by 
3^,  &ca..  For  ?^3f  minus  3p|=^J3  ;  and  minus  3Tg=^|,  (The 

31  of  would  naturally  disappear  after  the  ^  of'^f  under  the 
usual  sandhi  rules.) 
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I  therefore  accept  3^,  ?%,  s|,  as  the  type  of  the  root.  I  put 
them  under  class  (qfi),  in  spite  of  the  phonetic  changes,  beoause 
those  are  not  such  as  to  transform  them  beyond  recognition  and 
sever  the  kinship  with  the  original  Sanskrit  roots. 

[Note:-Persons  wedded  to  the  present  day  system  created 
by  the  Educational  Department,  will  prefer  35 1%,  ^  &ca.,  but 

the  fa»t  is  that  the  3=T  in  35,  <7,  &ca.  here  is  not  pronounced  full  as 
that  in  the  '75  &ca.  of  &ca.;  in  fact  it  is  lost  by  the 

process-^^-^3T^-3Ff37CT-35f.  Of  course  those  who  prefer  35fd 
are  forced  into  pronouncing  this  type  artificially  by  sounding  the 
*T  in  33  in  full  measure,  which,  however,  is  not  true  to  faots.] 

Now,  anfTther  type  of  roots: — 'ft  *3T,  07*IT,  ^T,  Sit,  \  and  the 
like  must  be  classed  in  this  class;  for  ftl,,  3TT,  sft  fl8(Pr. 

or  De6ya),  3T  etc.  are  not  distant  from  these  Gujarati  evolutes. 
Nor  would  'ftg,  *31$,  justify,  us  in  putting  their  roots  in  class 
(3)  of  the  last  utsarga,  for  the  correct  principle  governing  that 
lass  is  that  the  rfflFrT  form  should  be  such  as  to  transfer  some 
part  of  the  33  termination  into  the  root-stem,  as  in  (sffai, 
f^FT?),  or  in  'TtT#),  or  it  should  be  such  as 

to  give  to  the  stem  a  change  due  to  the  ^termination,  as  in  ^TJJ. 
etc.. 

Finally  (=to  be)  should  be  put  under  this  class.  Jt 

07.  31  has  but  3  is  not  taken  as  a  root,  because  31^  is  even 

nowfoand  in  vogue  in  KathiAvAda  and  furnishes  a  working  basis 
for  detaching  31  as  the  root. 

08.  Dr.  Tessitori  derives  511  from  ^  conjecturally.  (See  his 
“Notes”  §  137,  (2)  ):  gU— sflWT— 3^55^.  ^11%%— 1 3lfait— - 3jg 

— iJsn  (G.)  ■  these  are  plausible  steps.  It  is  equally  open  to  us  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  •  All  the  same,  the  derivation  must  be  left  in  the 
state  of  conjecture. 

99.  The  change  of  sense  is  remarkable  ;  u  (  Skr.  )  means  “to 
become,’’  but.  fl  (G.)  means  “to  be.”  On  the  other  hand  ?3I  (Skr.  )  =  ‘to 
stand’;  therefore,  it  is  like  “to  be,”  but  31  (G.)  =  “to  become,’’  Ijj 
is  past  participle  of  H,  from  U33i  (Pr.  but  direct 

13.  is  also  present  participle  Prom  Cl'fll-CPr.)  e.  g.  WJR  ffyg 

itfl, 
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comes  Lom  ( Skr. 'J,  (Pi-.).  The  change  in  so 

palpable  that  the  link  between  >J  and  is  not  snapped, 

I  take  up  class  (^) — (1)  now.  This  contains  a  markedly 
notable  group  of  roots.  Such  are: — 

Ttf,  H  TO,  33  ,  ,  k%,  TOT^T  , 

TOST,  TOT*,  q£,  fU?,  3TIW,  9TT 7.TT  . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  derivations  noted  below,  that  ajl 
these  roots,  originally  composed  (in  Skr.)  of  the  root  plus  an 
upasarga  or  prefix,  have  combined  the  two  elements  (Skr.  root 
and  prefix)  so  thoroughly  as  to  constitute  n  compact  single-shaped 
Gujarati  root. 


Skr. 

Fr. 

Guj^ 

WTf 

<FT,  jftt 

9  *v 

5TT, 

TO* 

Tfa?,  »ror, 

9TRt 

«TVT3 

qffrt, 

[Note:““<7£^s[  (Sf1^)  noticed  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
Lecture  (See  P.  240  supra )  as  used  in  a  seventeenth  century  work 
may  lead  one  to  think  that ’Jf’s  came  by  a  process  different  from 
that  of  fTTOT  and  the  reverse  process.  But  the  ^  points  to  ~a  v’T, 
which  comes  only  from  the  'rfTFrT  in  this  case.  It  shows  that  this 
process  of  forming  the  root  from  the  vEPcT  form  began  long  before 
the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  the  Vikrama  era. 

The  JTsjfa  of  S35TT  will  be  explained  later  on  when  dealing  with 
the  utsarga  about  It  will  suffice  to  add  here  that  gets 

the  5  with  an  added  for  some  unknown  but  conceivably  euphonic 
reason,  and  so  we  get  ’TfrYJ.] 


'7  7  % 

sfrrefa 

fan 

ft'Tt  (H.)» 

TTS  F,VOLTTTTON 
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(Ap.)  3?|«|3,s?T^  (then 

comes  in  and  so) 

[Note:-I  may  simply  mention  the  fanciful  derivation  of  3TTT. 
(G.)  from  97T+37?  (to  go),  as  obviously  based  on  mere  external 
similarity,  without  any  warrant  of  actual  use. 

The  T.  dgenna  may  at  first  seem  imaginary,  but  the  following 
instances  will  show  its  correctness:- 

(K)  5TtrT^5  CSkr.),  (Ap.),  ifcj.  (G.)  TrH, 

(=to  thread  a  needle);-(Parsis  have  by  dropping  the  % 

and  not  introducing  the  dgama  ^)> 

The  following  quotations  will  be  enlightening: — 

(1)  SIICT 

(Dayaram;  Gnrabt-Sangi-aha,  Gujarati  Press  Edition; 

P.  107  Garabi  65,  st.  2). 

(2)  FfTljf  STR 

(Ibid,  P.  214,  Pada  102,  st.  1). 

(8)  srfaqisft  9TT&  STTtrr  JTRT 

(Ibid,  P.  172,  Garabi  18,  st.  1). 

(4)  SIFT  ^TT  ST^TST 

(Ibid,  P.  165,  Garabi  3,  st.  6). 

(5)  'SHF  ST^TST  &  ?PT  HTTO 

(Ibid,  P.  187,  Garabi  47,  st.  7). 

In  (4)  and  (5)  the  form  is  passive;  Sft+STH-^  give  sfanjt 
^coming  as  an  STFR.  Here  comes  a  first  indication  of  the  %  in 

TCtat. 

($)  (Skr.),  (Ap.),  (Q.), 

(^.)  fta,  from  is  a  noun;  and  l^TT  is  the  passive  base 

of  the  G.  verb.  The  past  participle  is  rtenqt,  But  we  find  in  old 
works  with  the  \dgama\- 

(1)  “SfTC  *FF5f  CtFTFT  7  Riq-RsqT” 

(SRT^fiTt  in  Premanandant  Pras&di  P.  80.) 

(2)  TtaPPTf”  (^vara-vivaha,  Mnrari;  Br.  Kdtvya 
Dohana ,  VI,  468.) 
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(3)  t  n  <Hni  hh  hh  rM't  /taRH  ^r, 

HIT  rT*ft  *JT?f  35HI  ift. 

(  Dayariim;  Garnbi-SangroJia,  G  u  jariiti  Press 
Edition,  P.  109,  Garabi  0.  st.  11.) 

(Similarly  iR  used  for  by  ordinary  people  some¬ 

times.) 

It  may  be  noted  that  villagers  say  3TRf  for  "HTRt;  nud  very 
often  the  villagers’  language  is  nearer  the  Prakrit  or  Sanskrit  forn 
than  that  of  the  city  people. 

Thus  there  is  a  fairly  strong  case  for  the  derivation  of  3fF 
given  by  me  here.  However  there  is  one  difficulty  presented  b) 
an  illustration  in  Sell".  (I  do  not  mean  =>TTs[<r  in  the  illustration 
to  VIII-iv-432,  and  its  v.  1.  STfJsTSl);  which  both  can  be  somehow 
connected  with  STRTrRi;  but)  I  mean  the  line 
3TRs[  (^HPi  STHT  siT*T550fiO  ,  illustration  to 

VIII-iv-400.  The  distinct  form  3IR^  here  points  to  STia^  as  an 
earlier  root-stem  formed  somehow,  and  it  may  possibly  smash 
the  derivation  given  by  me.  I  must  leave  it  in  this  stage  for 
others  having  an  advantage  over  me  to  decide. 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  derives  3?R.  from  Skr.  3TTITH:>  Fr. 

(See  his  Philological  Lectures,  P.  126).  Even  this  will 
require  the  introduction  of  the  adventitious  =r ;  though  he  does  not 
speak  of  it.] 

(a)  M.#p(<ft),  Wj), 

or  (b)  fafsPR,  n/^ 

[Sindhi  has  fe^n^as  the  root  ((f^q5wi»i)=he  sells.)  It  would, 
in  that  language,  fall  under  class  2  of  Utsarga  IV]. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  two  method 
of  deriving  should  be  preferred.  There  are  arguments  in  favour 
of  each,  as  also  against.  In  (a)  the  ^  is  possible  because  of  the  w 
in  but  0f^F3,-ef^Hj-0^3  would  be  stronger,  as  ftf  is  changed 
to  ^  very  easily.  In  (b)  the  root  precipitated  from  does 
not  present  any  feature  taken  from  the  'rfi  termination.  On  the 
whole  I  lean  in  favour  of  (a). 
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ffaurqfn 

tffS33  wfr,  J99si 

[Beamee,  I,  327  derives  this  from  (Skr.),  (  Pa. 

Pr.);  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  incorrect.] 

Hindi  furnishes  a  good  indication  (in  the  3  of  9)  in 

favour^  of  being  the  true  source. 

fcfW ^55TT i  (Mira). 

&=*rdw  ssrci  bw,  Jmm. 

TRffrT%  Tftf^  (by33r33),~ 

wnsrr^ifsraft)  w^s: 

*T9  Jm i 

[If  (G.)  is  to  be  derived  from  (f^u)  (Skr.)  by 
change  of  f[  to  ^  (Pr.  I991[-G.  ^)>  then  this  derivation  from 
*T*TT9T  must  be  given  up.  However  I  hesitate.) 

arprqfw  an^rs  srr'u  J^vn 

3IT39— safari:,  ^WRt.  Here  the  3>F3  form  of 

IT  (-to  go)  tacks  on  to  itself  the  word  3*539  which 
is  really  a  separate  word  in  the  accusative  case  but 
loses  that  nature  in  transit,  gets  regarded  as  a  prefix 
or  rather  as  part  of  the  whole  root,  and  we  have  this 
curiously  evolved  root  3*139 

This  shows  how  the  root  plus 
the  upasarga  merge  into  a  new-formed  Gujarati  root. 

is  an  instance  which  falls  under 
this  class  i.  e.  utsarga  V,  *3  (l),  as  well  as  under  class  (2)  Utsarga 
IV  as  it  retains  the  and  absorbs  the  upasarga.) 

Tho  co-alescing  of  the  root  with  a  dependent  word  is  found 
in  the  caso  of  55135“ t°  bring .  It  is  compounded  from  55  and  3*f35“* 
c5f[  +  This  is  clear  when  we  compare  5573<f  with 

H.  5?3?Fn  or  53131.  This  composition  is  proved  by  the  peculiar 
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voice  foi mation  in  the  past  tense  in  the  case  of  <ST3,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  (=  tu  briny  from  SfF+'ft  Skr,):  g  ^1^5 
qxt  in  the  former  the  verb  is  in  tpfpT,  although  tran¬ 

sitive  and  in  the  past  tense  (which  is  against  the  general  rule, 
viz.  that  the  past  tense  of  transitive  verbs  is  in  ) ,  while 

in  the  latter  the  verb  (past  tense,  transitive  verb)  is  in 

sniW.  The  reason  is  obvious;  although  ^(3  is  transitive,  the 
component  is  intransitive,  and  naturally  this  principal  root 
decides  the  snrl*T  it  should  take.  Marathi  has  SfFf,  only,  and  not 
551!.  (for  it  has  no  root  like  to  take ;  it  has  %(3r)=to  take).  The 
result  is  that  Maratba  persons  very  often  fail  to  perceive  this 
distinction  between  $13^  and  and  a  male  would  say:  f  *Tt€t 
!  I  have  actually  heard  such  expressions. 

The  contrast  between  the  original  Sanskrit  forms  and  the 
final  Gujarati  root  in  the  above  instances  will  show  at  once  how 
they  justly  fall  under  tbe  description  given  for  this  class  (^)-(l). 

Now,  0Sf)-(2). — Under  this  class,  the  root  which  attracts 
attention  at  once  is  that  which  would  correspond  to  Skr.  (=to 
be);  the  root  which  gives  S5  (=is)>  we  may  call  it  5?  for  convenience 

The  derivation  of  this  verb  has  exercised  scholars  a  great 
deal  and  no  two  scholars  are  agreed  on  the  point.  The  following 
are  representative  views: — 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  derives  this  verb  from  =to 
sit  (His  Lectures  P.  126).  (Skr.),  (Pr.),-3?r%  (G.). 

However,  later  on  at  P.  276  he  leaves  the  question  open  between 
3*^  and  giving  the  weight  of  probability  to  the  latter 

Although  this  view  has  two  weak  points,  (1)  the  change 
of  meaning  from  “to  sit”  to  “ tube ”,  and  (2)  the  learned  doctor’s 
own  indecision  between  the  two  competing  derivations,  yet  it  has 
some  points  in  its  favour;  viz: — 

tl)  The  formation  of  ^55  for  recognized  by  Hemachandra 
in  his  Sutra,  3:  VIII-iv-215. 

(2)  Of  the  various  places  in  which,  in  KumarpalcrCharita, 
Hemachandra  uses  this  verb  (as 
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iu  two  places  the  sense 
given  in  the  gloss  is  that  of  ^11  or  which  may  easily 
be  equivalent  to  “to  be”,  and  in  one  place  (VIII,  58^ 
the  gloss  actually  gives  as  the  equivalent,  which  is 
very  near  “to  be.” 

However,  against  both  these  points  there  are  considerations 
which  weaken  their  force;  thus,  against  (1)  we  have  Krama- 
didvara’s  derivation  of  from  (=to  be).  See  Sanlcshiptar 

sdra,  iv,  10  (referred  to  in  Pischel  §  480).  And  against  (2)  there 
is  the  view  that  after  all  Hemachaadra’s  Ivumdrapdla-charita  is  but  a 
work  designedly  written  to  illustrate  his  own  suiras;  the  quotations 
therefore  cannot  have  the  same  value  as  those  taken  from  in¬ 
dependent  literature. 

Dr.  Tessitori  (following  Pischel)  derives  the  verb  from  Skr. 

(See  his  “Notes”  §  114).  He  refers  to 
Pischel,  §§  57,  480.  In  a  private  letter  to  me  dated  12th  July 
1915  he  adheres  to  this  etymology  and  says  cannot  give 

but  only  9Tfc^.”~I  may  remark  on  this  view  that  srRrT,  no 
doubt,  would  give  and  not  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many 

Prakrit  roots,  this  one  (3H3()  may  have  been  treated  at  some 
stage  or  other  of  the  language  under  the  unifying  principle 
of  reducing  all  roots  with  consonantal  endings  to  the  1st 
conjugation,  and  thus  we  should  start  with  then  ^and  ?5100 

being  phonetically  allied  (as  in  ?T35£-(G.)  88:  (Skr.) 

(Pr.),  from  &ca.  where  the  5T  and  8.  must  first  pass 

through  the  ^  phase  0fT84’  Si.  He.  VIII-i-260),  though  not 


100.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  lias  noted  this  phonetic  change  at  Pp.  188-9 

of  his  Lectures;  also  at  P.  42  he  notes  the  change  of  5T  to  ^  in  Pall, 

but  he  regards  this  change  as  a  direct  one  from  3T  and  not  through  *jj 

(which  is  the  general  substitute  for  and  qjnPfdi);  though  I  am 

inclined  to  think  that  first  became  U  and  then  especially  as  the 

sound  of  ?T>  in  Pali  (as  in  certain  Prakrits)  was  not  full 

0  _ 

but  (See  infra  ulsarga  dealing  with  the  Prakrit  sound  of 

*3., 

32 
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given  in  the  grammarians’  works),  and  then  also  as 

will  be  shown  below. 

Then,  the  ^  of  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  be 

changed  to  not  to  31,  under  the  general  Sutra,  Si.  He.  YUI'i" 
140,  which  admits  of  only  five  exceptions  (VIIl-i-14])  of  which 
is  not  one.  It  would  require  some  strong  reasons,  as  of 
actual  use  in  works  or  some  special  conditions,  to  take  out 
of  the  general  rule. 

Next,  the  change  cf  meaning  in  the  case  of  =4^4.  involves  too 
violent  a  twist,  or  rather  too  wide  a  jump,  for  ordinary  rules  of 
construction.  For  according  to  Panini,  is  used  in  the  sense 

of  (l)  to  go,  (2)  to  fail  in  faculties,  and  (3)  to  harden,  stiffen, 
thicken;  The  only  sense  out 

of  these  three  that  can,  with  seme  faint  possibility,  be  taken  as  a 
start  towards  “to  be”  is  “to  go”;  and  even  between  this  sense 
“to  go”  and  the  sense  “to  be”  there  is  a  long  jump. 

Weber  (Hala  P.  41)  derives  from  Skr.  iTWf^f.  Beanies 

(Yol.  Ill,  181-2)  gives  several  passages  cited  by  Weber  in 
support  of  this  derivation: 

3T%5T  3T  3T  ftfatraj  cJT 

( Bhdgavati ,  i,  411). 

This  is  t.ranslated:-“Let  him  go,  or  stand,  or  sit  down  or  rise  ” 
This  is  an  incorrect  translation;  would  be  “let  him 

lie  down”  to  lie  down);  and  is  not  “let  him  go”, 

but  “let  him  sit  down”  from  3ix^=to  sit  (irf^tTBTTOT  of  Hcma- 
chandra  cited  by  me  before  being  the  authority).  Beames  (III, 
181-2)  gives  further  quotations  wherein  31^?J  shades  off  from  “to 
stand”  gradually  into  “to  be”  or  very  nearly  “to  be  In  this 
connection  the  use  of  in  Hemachandra’s  Kumarpdla- 

Charita  pointed  out  by  me  above  will  be  useful.  There  also 
shades  off  into  the  sense  of  “to  be”  by  easy  gradations.  I  would 
add  a  further  argument  against  Prof:  Weber’s  derivation,  and  I 
find  Mr.  Beames  points  out  the  same  difficulty;  viz:  the  elision  of 
an  initial  consonant  ( of  )  is  not  known  except  in  rare 
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cases  like  3TFI.for  ^Tot.  Mr.  Beames  says  this  same  thing:-“The 
aphmresis  of  an  initial  consonant  is  rare.  In  scenic  Prakrit  it  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  root  5T  ( jdna )  as  in  anasi-janasit 
anavedi-tijnapagati ,  &ca.  Also  in  uno=punah,  and  a  few  other  words.” 
(Vol.  Ill,  P.  183). 

is  a  wrong  instance  here,  by  the  way;  for  the  3T  or 

its  51  is  not  elided  here  but  turned  to  got  and  then  to  ^  it  is  not 

from-«?l5TloT3f?. 

* 

is  recognised  by  Hemachandra  in  combinations  like  77 
apparently,  for  he  does  not  cite  by  itself  (see  his  gloss  on 
Si.  He.  VIII-K77);  while  STFTTfa  for  STHlffr  is  an  instance  of 
dubious  evidentiary  value  for  where  we  find  instances  like 
3TT°T  fl^TST  (SdJaintala,  III,  15)  on  the  one  hand,  we  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  instances  like  the  following: — 

art  fl^T^r  5ft<JiT^r  u?  <7^ 

(  Uttarcr  Mama,- Chari  ta . ) 

In  fact  3^**  by  itself  is  changed  to  37J  (See  Si,  He.  Vlll-iv- 
426,  illustration)  in  Apabhram^a. 

To  the  above  instances  maybe  added  33  from  ^sp,1 0 1 
which  eventually  gives  in  Apabhram^a  shown  by  Hemachandra 
as  a  ready-made  rfdeJa  for  =5:  (  Si.  He.  VIII”iv-367) . 

A  little  consideration  will,  however,  furnish  a  rational  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  elision  of  an  apparently  initial  consonant. 
Hemachandra,  no  doubt,  in  his  gloss  on  VIII-i-177  says: — 
I  I  I  I  37  II  However,  it  seems  that 

101.  Hemachandra  gives  it  as  an  ddeia  of  135T.  But  evidently 
represents  the  genderless  base;  and  he  gives  $1?  and  'frHT  as  the  two 
ddeias,  which,  as  the  illustration  shows,  represent  the  neuter  and  non¬ 
neuter  (i.  e.  feminine  as  also  masculino)  aspects  respectively:  — 
qPTU  ft  <3^  q  dd?  ft  5f 

(Ku m drp&la- Oh arita,  VIII ,  30). 

( ^Snl  fr^fa^-Gloss  by 

Hemachandra). 

This  will  show  that  3df  is  neuter  and  ?.3°1  is  masculine  here  (as 
it  is  feminine  in  the  illustration  to  the  sutra ;  U’dl). 
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nr  (  5T  ),  are  such  closely-knit  expressions 
that  they,  as  it  were,  symbolize  a  compact  idea  and  this102 
psychological  aspect  throws  itself  on  to  the  physical  formation  of 
the  words  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  single  words,  thus 
altering  the  initial  position  of  the  consonants  in  question  into  an 
uninitial  one,  and  hence  comes  the  elision.  This  view  will  explain 
the  absence  of  elision  when  'ST'R  &ca  are  separately  used  and 
we  have  ;3IFT  &ca..  (See  the  instance  of103  quoted  from* 

Uttara- Rdma-charita  above). ] 

It  would  have  been  really  easier  for  Prof.  Weber  to  have  deriv¬ 
ed  from  instead  of  from  The  difficulty  about 

the  elision  of  *T  would  have  then  disappeared,  the  *f  baing  regarded 
as  uninitial  in  we  would  get  which  would  give 

(  Hemachandra  gives  aTFTfaaft  and  STUjfasft  as 
alternative  forms;  VIII-i-177,  gloss).  Sindhi  spa  (wnH^n). 
to  come,  is  traceable  to  this  evolute  of  The  sense  also  “to 

come  ”,  would  be  nearer  the  sense  of  Sf**  “  to  be  ”,  than  *1*1  “  to 
go”.  I  suggest  this  as  a  mere  hypothetical  alternative;  for  this  deri¬ 
vation  is  obviously  rather  laboured,  both  on  the  phonetic  side  and 
the  side  of  its  meaning.  However,  I  must  note  here  that  in  repre¬ 
senting  Prof.  Weber’s  view  I  have  entirely  depended  on  Mr. 
Beames’  work  (Vol.  Ill,  Pp.  181-192).  On  referring  to  Prof* 
Weber’s  Hala  P.  41  I  find  no  such  references  as  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Beames,  while  the  only  place  I  find  where  he  suggests  the 
derivation  of  from  is  in  the  index  of  words,  thus;— 

"'faecha,  gam  (?)  757.” 

and  the  757th  gdtlia,  has  in  such  connection  that  it  may 

102.  A  similar  psychological  condition  accounts  for  the  working 
of  sandhi  in  Gujarati  (which  is  rare)  in  words  like  (=*!  afloqi),  qiqj 
(=a  9RDll)  and  the  like,  generally  in  poetry.  The  idea  of  negation  is 
woven  in  with  the  idea  of  activity  and  the  whole  is  a  compact  idea; 
hence  the  sandhi  coalition. 

103.  If  instances  of  BR0!  (for  ^l^l)  can  be  found,  even  when  5IFI 
is  an  independent  isolated  word,  it  must  obviously  be  the  result  of  false 
analogy  taken  from  the  BOT  in  compact  combinations. 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  ST*5  =  to  be.  The  edition  of 
Hula  I  look  into  is  that  of  1881  A.  D.,  whereas  Mr.  Beames’ 
Yol.  Ill  bears  the  year  1879  A.  D.  It  is  just  possible  he  referred 
to  an  earlier  edition  which  contains  all  that  he  reproduces.  I 
have  not  had  access  to  it,  unfortunately.  But  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  of  Weber’s  “Hala”  shows  that  Mr.  Beames  had  this  very 
edition  before  him.  It  is  thus  an  unsolved  mystery  how  Mr. 
Beames  refers  to  quotations  &ca.  not  traceable  in  Weber’s  “Hala.” 

Lassen,  in  his  reference  to  KramadiSvara’s  Sankshiptasura 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  root  sps®.  Mr.  Beames  refers  to 
Lassen  at  P.  181,  Yol.  III.  He  tells  us  that  Lassen  quotes  (P. 
346)  Achchhai  &ca.  as  fragments  of  a  present  tense,  and  (P.  266) 
seems  to  favour  a  derivation  from  asti  by  inversion  atsi 

ts  easily  migrating  into  Mr.  Beames  adds:-“But  this 
will  not  account  for  the  other  persons  of  the  tense.”  This  ob¬ 
jection  of  Mr.  Beames  is  hardly  sound.  For  very  often  roots  are 
formed  from  a  single  original  and  then  they  start  on  their 
conjugational  course  on  the  basis  of  the  newly  derived  root. 
Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  being  formed  from 

,-the  third  personal  singular  form  being  the  most  familiar 
in  use,  and  then  for  being  worked  into  other  forms  on  the 
principle  of  simplification  as  I  have  pointed  out  before.  (See 
Lecture  III,  Pp.  98-99.) 

But  the  real  objection  to  uassen’s  conjectural  derivation,  to 
my  mind,  is  quite  different,  and  difficult  to  get  over,  by 

may  give  and  this  may  turn  into  But  for 

to  change  into  (which  is  the  form  most  in  use  and  origi¬ 

nally  employed)  is  to  reverse  the  course  of  phonetic  evolution. 

or  rather  sjfe  is  no  doubt  found  in  use  in  later  ApabliramSa 
literature.  But  it  is  evolved  out  of  by  the  omission  of  the 

3T  in  ^55.  We  must  therefore  first  seek  to  account  for 
as  it  stands.  We  shall  see  how  this  can  be  done,  soon  below. 

I  must  just  at  present  come  to  Mr.  Beames’  view  of  the 
matter.  He  enters  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
Pp.  180  to  187  of  his  third  volume.  After  stating  and  com- 
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menting  on  the  views  of  Lassen  and  Weber,  he  proposes 
(Skr,)  =  “to  appear”  (as  he  renders  it)  as  the  derivation  of 
I  shall  examine  his  objections  to  the  claims  of  $FT  and  his  plea 
for  Sfar.  First,  then,  Mr.  Beames  contends  that  given  as 
an  ddesa  of  3TR  by  Varaiuchi  (Pr.  Prak.  XII,  19)  whose  rule  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  the  earliest,  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
present  a  phonetic  evolute  of  he  gives  merely  a  popular 

equivalent  of  the  classical  word  (3fw);  just  as  he  gives  an£ 
^qr  (VIII,  68?  69)  as  Prakrit  substitutes  for  the  Sanskrit 
which  cannot  be  on  that  ground  alone  be  regarded  as  the  evolu¬ 
tional  original  of  or  Well,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 

general  principle  indicated  in  this  argument.  It  is  only  in  the 
particular  application  of  it  that  I  venture  to  differ.  For  and 
are  not  as  wide  apart  phonetically  as  and  JT^or  and 

In  fact,  as  I  shall  show  below,  ^^is  allied  to  9TW  under  re¬ 
cognised  phonetic  laws.  The  form  in  which  Hemachandra  gives 
for  may  be  contrasted  with  that  used  by  Yararuchi;  the  former 
says  its  final  consonant  is  turned  into  %  whereas  the  latter  says 
is  changed  to  thus  the  former  regards  as  a  phonetic 
evolute  of  3TT?r,  the  latter  as  a  compact  substitute  of  (which 
m ay  be  regarded  as  a  phonetic  substitute  because  of  the  phonetic 
affinity  existing  between  the  two).  Hemachandra’s  for  TTflf 
in  VIII-iv'215  (rather  for  q;  in  H^)  stands  in  pointed  contrast 
with  the  numerous  non-phonetic  substitutes  of  in  VIII-iv 
and  9TTO,  (when  Rr  becomes  55  under  the  former  sutra )  is  lumped 
with  HU  and  two  other  roots.  The  conclusion  as  regards 
being  regarded  by  Hemchandra  as  a  phonetic  evolute  is  irre¬ 
sistible.  Vararuchi’s  case  is  dubious  to  say  the  least. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Beames  contends  that  Vararuchi  gives 
for  some  forms,  while  he  gives  for  (XII-20).  I  already 
answered  this  argument  a  little  while  ago  when  I  said  that  the 
principle  of  simplification  prevailed  in  this  case.  I  there  argued 
from  3T5',  derived  from  to  &ca..  I  am  a- 

ware  that  Vararuchi’s  sutras,  giving  &ca.  against 

(not  for  would  lead  the  argument  the  other 
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Way;  in  all  forms  first,  and  in  the  3rd  personal  singular 
alone,  would  show  as  a  subsequent  adoption  from 

&ca.  on  the  basis  of  analagy  and  simplification ,  (see  supra 
Lecture  III,  Pp.  98-99).  Let  it  be  so;  (though  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  below  that  the  principle  worked  in  the  opposite  course,  from 
to  etc.).  Any  how  it  was,  as  Yararuchi  shows, 

only  one  form  against  8?^  in  all  other  forms.  The  probability 
tten  would  be,  that  as  a  generally  prevalent  root  was  dominant 
and  we  have  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  a  phonetic  evolute  of 
SRL  (Of  course,  Yararuchi  gives  8T^£as  prevalent  in  Sauraseni.) 

It  may  be  added  that  Section  XII  of  Prdhrita-PraMSa  suffers 
in  lucidity  in«  consequence  of  the  commentary  by  Bhamaha  on  it 
being  lost.  There  is  a  further  vitiating  element:  Cowell  (Page 
184)  regards  siitras  19,  and  20  (which  deal  with  these  forms, 
&ca.  and  as  conjectural.  I  note  these  handicapping 

elements  as  of  some  importance. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Beames  stales  that  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  high 
authority  (presumably  Prof.  Weber’s  authority  noticed  above)  for 
disputing  the  connection  of  3^5  with  31**. 

I  have  already  disposed  of  Prof.  Weber’s  contribution  to  this 
subject  and  I  need  not  go  into  repetition.  But  until  I  secure  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  work  quoted  from  by  Mr.  Beames,  I  must 
Ikve  that  no  valid  reasons  are  shown  for  disputing  the  phonetic 
relation  betweeu  and  siUra  relation  which  is  obvious 

to  common  observation.  All  I  at  present  have  is  Mr.  Beames’ 
statement  in  one  sentence: — 

“Weber,  Hula  P.  41,  rejects,  and  with  justice,  the  idea  of 
any  connection  between  the  two  words.”  (sp^  and  31**).  I  have 
already  said,  the  edition  of  Weber’s  Hala  I  have  been  able  to 
see  says  nothing  at  P.  41,  on  this  point.  I  must  therefore  wait 
till  I  secure  the  correct  reference  to  see  if  the  rejection  is  based 
on  just  grounds. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Beames  believes  that  $1**  is  a  separate  stem  which 
has  yielded  ^for  its  *?  in  the  modern  languages  and  this  makes  it 
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difficult  for  him  to  conceive  by  what  process  it  could  have  become 
All  I  can  say  to  this  is  that  the  change  of  w  to  is  well 
known;  in  fact  Mr.  Beames  himself  recognises  it  (Vol.  I,  P.  261) 
in  S?  (six)  from  T*  (Skr.)  (through  55ft  from  ^3:  (Skr.) 

through  3^.  I  ahall  soon  indicate  the  definite  conditions  in  which 
the  w  of  $f*r  appears  to  me  to  have  changed  to  In  these 
circumstances,  I  see  no  reason  why  one  stem  (®P*)  should  be 
taken  for  3?t$  (M.)  and  (S.),?  (H.),  and  another  (3?$r)  €£&&ted 
for  (G.),  (B.)  &ca..104 

Let  us,  however,  examine  the  claims  of  3jtjr,  on  its  owu 
merits,  for  being  the  original  of  &ca.,  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Beames.  The  negative  ground  that  3i»r  is  not  satisfying  as  it  can¬ 
not  yield  3*$^,  it  can  only  give  31^,  is  disposed  of  just  above.  On 
that  negative  basis  he  goes  in  search  of  313  as  satisfying  all  the 
various  shapes  it  assumes  in  several  modern  languages;  these  are 
3tfJS  and  3*?t  on  the  one  hand  (srw  coming  through  3T^)  and  on 
the  other;  (&T  being  the  phonetical  antecedent  of  ^  as  well  S5  in 
Prakrit,  Si.  He.  YIII-iv-215;  and  3[?hat  of  ^particularly  in  M.). 
Thus  the  following  diagram: — 


3???- 3  aw 

104.  Mr.  Beames  notices  the  negative  combination  resultin{ 

in  G.  used  indiscriminately  for  all  persons,  and  (Vol. Ill,  Pp.  188-9) 
remarks:-“This  is  a  case  of  forgetfulness  of  the  origin  of  a  word  lead¬ 
ing  to  its  use  being  extended  to  cases  where  it  has  no  right  to  be,  for 
is  clearly  derived  from  3TIW,  the  Pr.  form  of  with  JJ  prefixed, 

and  thus,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  the  3  sing.”  True,  but  I  would 
add  that  this  forgetfulness  began  even  before  Hemchandra  who  (VIII- 
iii-148)  gives  for  all  persons  and  numbers  in  the  present  tense. 
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will  indicate  a  full  account  of  all  the  modern  languages  under  the 
principle  of  qfaiSlsp?.  Mr.  Beaiues  finds  No.  1  (Ef)  in  the  Bhojpuri 
*3  (Vol.  Ill,  P.  186),  No.  2  3  ^ T7- v?  in  the  Oriya  (3}f?J,  3}^,  31%, 
313,  313-%),  Bang  all  (snfe,  3TI3,  3TT3,  3113=1;  f33, 

f33,  f33(U[,  f33F,  in  Maithila  dialects  (t?,  %■>  *5,  G5  1ST); 

in  the  dialects  of  Kumaon,  Gdrhwfil,  and  E.  Rajput  ana  (3,  3T  &ca); 
and  in  Gujarati  (3 ;,  3,  3>  3|%,  3T>  %;  as  he  gives  the  forms); 1 0  3 
sud-Nb.  4  (%%)  in  M.  31%,  31SW,  31%,  3^1,  vr^TrT;  3^*%,  3Tg<fa> 
®WrVi;  etc.  etc.  widely  in  this  language. 

As  regards  the  meaning  Mr.  Bcawes  relies  on  the  word  3if$f 
(=the  eye)  as  furnishing  a  possible  basis  for  possessing  the  sense 
of  “to  see”  or  “to  appear.1’ 

Now,  this  being  the  whole  ease  in  favour  of  ST'if  the  latter 
part  relating  to  the  meaning  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  single 
answer  that  the  meaning  "to  see”  or  “to  appear”  is>  in  fact,  a 
mere  unfounded  guess,  the  only  meaning  given  to  3iar  in  Sanskrit 
being  “to  reach,  to  prevail”,  as  Mr.  Beames  himself  admits  it 
(Vol.  Ill,  P.  183.).  M.  Williams  regards  3T5T  as  not  an  original 
root  but  probably  an  old  desiderative  of  3JH  (=to  be).  He  derives 
3lf%  from  3i?ir  (=to  be)  or  suggests  3133  with  a  queri.  Obviously 


31^3  ( =  to  be  clear,  manifest)  would  be  preferable.  Cf.  Niruktds 
I,  9  which  says:-3lf%  5 

Thus  Yaska  would  derive  3if%  from  (^to  see,  to  tell) 
but  evidently  it  is  far-fetched,  the  elision  of  the  ^  of  in 
Sanskrit  being  inexplicable.  May  it  be  that  Yaska  had 
in  view  ?  The  derivation  attributed  by  the  Niruktakara  to  Agrti- 
yana,  viz:  that  from  3f3? ,  would  seem  preferable;  though  I  should 
think  (become  clearer)  should  give  place  to  some 

such  sense  as  in  ^TJT1?  srpqi  (make  the  world  clear,  manifest). 
And  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  why  all  this  trouble  ?  For  313  and 


105,  Kashmiri  also 
I?*!  (am)  Masc. 
(art)  „ 

W\  (  is  )  „ 


shows  this  — 

(am)  fern, 

SW  (art.)  „ 

©I  (  is  )  „  (Vide  Grierson’s  Manual  of 

Kashmiri  Language,  Vol.  I,  P,  44.) 
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oilcan  be  had  from  SflW  as  well;  is  it  only  for  the  If  in  Bhojpuri? 
Let  us  see  how  Bhojpuri  helps  the  case.  Sir  George  Grierson’s 
Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  Yol.  Y  Part  II  gives  various  forms 
for  the  verb  representing  “to  ba”  in  several  dialects  of  Bhojapuri 
under  the  Standard  List  of  Words  and  sentences  which  contains:- 

tHl;  iUH  =  am  ;  =  am; 

"RT,  |TW,  f3W=(thou)  art; 

3T,  5Rtf>  f3f  =  is; 

and  the  like,  but  ^  is  not  found  there  at  all.  The  Skeleton 
Grammar  given  for  Bhojpuri  (Pp.  50-53)  is  equally  silent  as 
regards  Only  in  the  specimen  passages  I  find  the  following: — 

(1)  C^  =  “maybe”  (Pp.  20G-207) 

or  “to  be”  (p.  187). 

(2)  «TT  srtfrff  (P.  232). 

(3)  %?T  ^SR  srqep  (p.  220) 

(4)  TRU  (P.  195) 

(5)  TO*  ^SR  3ft  H  (P.  206) 

(P.  187) 

Now,  in  (l)  would  clearly  show  that  it  is  based  on  the 
root  from  and  R  must  represent  some  termination;  while 
is  a  negation-mixed  form  like  in  Gujarati  (HtRcI  Skr., 
*TR*I  Pr.).  The  relation  between  $1  and  ^  may  be  unknown  yet, 
but  I  believe  it  is  likely  to  be  discovered,  for  I  know  of  a  man 
with  defective  vocality  saying  qwt  (don’t  want)  forspftsft^* 
This  would  indicate  the  direction  in  which  vocal  defect  can  go  in 
these  conditions,  and  Bhojpuri  speech  may  easily  be  conceived  to 
have  moved  along  that  groove,  only  in  this  single  from  *Tfid\  .  Mr. 
Beanies’  assertion  about  the  R  is  also  rather  feeble:  “In  Bhojpuri, 
for  the  present  is  often  heard  R,  which  is  unchanged  throughout 
both  persons.”  He  calls  this  a  “widely  used”  form,  but  gives  not 
a  single  instance,  so  that  we  are  left  without  guidance.  And  the 
guidance  wc  get  from  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  tells  a 
different  tale  altogether.  In  these  circumstances,  the  case  for  R 
collapses  under  the  double  weight  of  the  various  forms  quoted 
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abo V e  (which  do  fiot  include  ur  ),  and  of  the  fact  that  where  ia 
seen  it  is  either  traceable  to  a  different  termination  tacked  on  to 
fT  (^),  or  to  the  compact  form  1 9  G 

Thus,  the  only  factor  (^ )  on  which  the  case  for  was 
based  having  disappeared,  the  remainder,  vJ  (the  original  of  ^  M. 
and  ^  G.  &ca.),  need  not  depend  on  as  the  root,  for  it  can  as 
well  and  better  stand  on  the  foundation  of  “to  be”  or 
“cO  sit”  (by  gradual  change  =  “to  be”). 

We  have  thus  to  choose  between  (“to  sit”)  and  3P*  (“to 
be”)  as  the  original  of  3J  (^).  I  shall  now  give  my  conclusion  in 
this  matter,  giving  reasons  as  briefly  as  I  can.  Well,  then,  the 
position  is  tjjis:  leaving  aside  as  a  rare  phenomenon,  the  form 
srfc*}  shown  by  Hemachandra  ( VIlt-iii-148)  as  indiscriminately 
used  for  all  persons  and  numbers  of  the  present  tense,  we  are 
faced  by  the  undoubted  and  widely  prevalent  forms  of 

and  also  3^5?)  in  Prakrit, 

Pali  and  Apabhramsa.  This  is  accounted  for,  on  the  one 

hand,  by  Hemachandra  as  an  dddsa  (but  certainly  a  phonetic  Meta) 
of  (  =  to  sit),  (VIII  iv-215),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 

Kramadi^ vara  as  a  phonetic  dclMa  of  33*3  (  =  to  be),  (» Sankshipta-sdra, 
iv,  10  as  referred  to  in  Pischel  §480).  Hemachandra  flourished 
during  V.  S.  1144-1228  while  Kramadi^vara  is  placed  daring 
1200-1250  A.  D.  (  =  V.  S.  1250-1306);  (Vide  Dr.  S.  K.  Belval- 
k'ar’s  “Systems  of  Sanskrit  Grammar”,  Chronological  Conspectus). 

106.  I  make  these  observations  under  certain  disadvantages  and 
consequently  with  clear  reservations  and  an  openness  to  conviction  if  my 
contention  is  f roved  wrong-  For  I  am.  not  in  personal  touch  with 
Bhojpuri,  Mr.  Beames  lias  cited  no  concrele  instances,  and  I  have  to 
depend  upon  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  which  work,  in  spite 
of  its  great  merits,  is  liable  to  err  occasionally  as  I  find  for 
certain  with  regard  to  my  mother-tongue,  Gujarati.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  against  the  single  ca?o  of  Id  occasionally 
seen  in  Bhojpuri,  there  is  a  largo  phalanx  of  forms  with  ^  in  that  and 
all  other  languages,  and  wo  need  not,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  isolated  Id  , 
stray  away  from  3m  and  seek  the  dubious  support  of  3)83  with  ao 
imaginary  meaning. 
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Thus  Hemaehandra  and  IvramadiWara  separated  by  a  century  from 
each  other,  ascribed  to  different  sources,  the  former  to 

the  latter  to  31*7.  Whom  should  we  follow?  Let  us  examine  the 

°\ 

pros  and  cons  of  each.  The  points  in  favour  of  3THJ  (™to  sit)  are 
as  under:— 

(1)  Pali,  the  oldest  vernacular,  has  used  in  such 

context  as  to  justify  the'  case  for  MT*7.  Thus 

=  “They  sit  silent'’,  {Five  Jululas,  48),  fits  in  with 
the  sense  of  MP7,  “to  sit,”  much  better  than  the  sense 
of  9T*r,  “to  be;”  (sits  silent)  makes  proper 

idiomatic  sense,  (is  silent)  would  not  make 

much  sense,  it  would  certainly  be  clumsy.  Childers’ 
derivation  of  in  his  Pali  Dictionary  from  3T  17 

to  sit,  has  thus  a  good  case.  Under  ) 

also  he  cites  Fjofl  “they  sit  down  in  silence” 

(F.  Jdtalas ,  48),  which  is  explained 
^vi  which  further  supports  the  derivation  from  STIR  . 
The  Jdtalas  date  before  300  is.  c.  ( Buddhism ,  its  History 
and  Literature ,  Piliys  Davids?  P,  78.) 

(2)  H  emachandra  favours  3TT*7  in  h’s  sdtra,  nfjFWdfe:, 
already  referred  to.  His  Kumarapdlcrcharita  abounds  in 
instances  of  ,  in  senses  which  vary  form  the  sense, 
‘to  sit,’  to  the  sense,  ‘to  be,’  as  has  been  noted  by  me 
before. 

The  points  in  favour  of  *7  (to  be)  are  these:— 

(l)  Vararuchi  (who  may  be  placed  about  350  u.  c.,  his  other 
name  being  KiU-yftyana,  vide  Dr.  Belvalkar’s  “Systems  of 
Sanskrit  Grammar,’’  Chronological  Conspectus),107  is 
distinctly  in  favour  of  3H7  (to  be)  as  we  have  seen. 

107.  About  the  identity  of  Kfityfiyana  and  Vararuchi,  and  the 
date,  see  Webers  History  of  Indian  Literature  (3rd  Edition),  Pp.  222- 
223,  and  Max  Muller’s  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit.  Literature  (Edition 
by  the  Panini  Office,  Allahabad),  Pp.  123-128.  The  former  seems  to 
favour  the  date  3u0  B.  C.,  while  the  latter  places  Kiltyayana  Vararuchi 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  (which  is  approximately 
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(2)  Kramadi^vara  (Sanlshipta  taro,  i \~lo)  favours  (io  be); 

(3)  Markandeya  (Pnilrita  sarraara  VII-11G)  distinctly  ac- 

cepts  and  has  no  adcda  for  3TIW.  His  words  are 

(hVtrd-u)  ^Tfll 

[Markandeya  quotes  from  Pr'drilu  Pinguid,  (see  xvii~8 
and  0,  for  instance)  and  Prulritu  Pingala  is  believed  to  belong  to 
the  fourteenth  century  or  after.  Unless  his  quotations  are 
...  iolk-lorc  independently  of  Pruiriiu  Pinguid ,  this  would  place 
Markandeya  somewhere  after  the  14th  Century  A.  D.  Sir 
George  Grierson  (J.  R.  A.  S.  1913,  P.  391)  states  that 

Markandeya  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  refers  to  Pischel,  Pr.  Gr.  §  40.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  error  here  in  relying  on  Pischel.  I  read  the  passage, 

Pr.  Gr,  §  40,  with  Rev.  Father  Zimmerman  and  his  rendering  is 

that  Pischel  refers  to  the  colophon  of  a  Ms.  reprinted  by  Aufrecht 
which  states  that  Markandeya  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Mukunda- 
deva;  Aufrecht  suggests  that  this  Mukundadeva  reigned  in 
1664  A.  D.;  but  Pischel  himself  says  this  is  not  certain.  He 
argues  on  the  limit  fixed  after  Vasantaraja  ( Prulcrita  Sanjivanf) 
and  places  Markandeya  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  A,  D  ] 

(4)  The  strong  probability  that  which  actually  exists 
in  the  sense  “to  be’’  would  be  easily  regarded  as  the  original  of 

used  widely  in  the  sense,  “to  be.’’ 

Now  let  us  weigh  all  these  considerations  together.  Hema- 
chandra’s  instances  in  his  Kumarapdla-charita  lose  their  evidenti¬ 
ary  value,  as  I  have  already  stated  above,  because  the  epic  was 
composed  with  the  special  design  of  illustrating  his  grammatical 
rules.  If  we  look  into  his  sutra  we  see  that  the  v? 

of  and  (JTH  and  )  is  really  from  the  Sanskrit 

and  the  change  of  3Rf  to  is,  after  all,  a  fiction,  viewed 

the  same).  Cowell  ( PrdJcriia~PralcdJa ,  Preface,  Pp.  vi-vii)  just  men¬ 
tions  the  traditional  conjunction  of  the  '‘nine  gems”  (of  whom  Vararuchi 
was  one:  UUlfu  ^  fejEfiiRq).  in  the  Court  of  Vikramaditya,  placing 

the  date  at  56  B.  C.,  and  prefers  (evidently)  a  date  “far  back  into  the 
past,”  4 ‘anterior  to  our  era.” 
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phonetically.  The  15  of  is  no  doubt  phonetic  in  Sanskrit. 
Finding  in  current  use  Homachandra  grouped 

them  together  (phonetic  as  well  as  non-phonetic  forms)  and  also 
finding  in  current  use  in  varying  senses  (“to  sit”  shading 

off  into  “to  be”),  lie  joined  this  also  in  the  s/itra  0*  to  ^  being  a 
phonetic  change);  and  especially  as  3lf?q  was  seen  used  for  all 
persons  and  numbers,  he  regarded  3p^f  as  derived  from  • 
Vararuchi  prefers  in  all  forms  except  the  3rd  perso. 

singular  of  the  present  tense,  where  he  insists  on  3}f?q.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  were  also  in  existence  in  his  time  in 

all  pfobability,  it  seems  that  seeing  3i{^i  also  in  use  he  fixed  his 
gaze  on  that  and  ignored  the  other  form  Krarna- 

di^vara,  on  the  other  hand,  has  %  for  the  second  person  singular, 
for  the  first  person  singular  (for  and  3*f«T  respectively), 
and  for  the  1st  person  plural,  and  in  all  the  rest.lrt!< 
Thus,  while  Vararuchi  has  3}^  everywhere  except  in  the  case 
of  Kramadi^vara  has  31^15  in  the  case  of  and  £»!;- 

31^,  and  or 

As  to  the  formation  3TvI5  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way. 
The  change  of  ^  to  55  is  found  at  work  in  several  words,  as  I 
have  already  6hown  (see  supra  P.249): 

&ca.;  (of  course  the  ^  being  an  evolute  of  an 
original  51  or  **).  The  reverse  change  from  55  to  ^  has  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Beames  (Vol.  I,  P.  218)  as  epeciallyjffitaining  in 
Marathi;  this  change  is  found  at  work  in  Gujarati  also,  e.  g.  Skr. 
3PJ=axle;  Pr.  3^55  and  also  31^1;  G.  3}fcT;  and  curiousiy  enough 
M.  partially  breaks  its  rule  and  has  3nt(jT  as  well  as  3?W.  This 
is  enough  to  indicate  a  phonetic  affinity  between  55  ane  H  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  change  to  55  in  the  instances  given  by  me. 
Now  srfor  at  some  stage,  in  splitting  off  its  "ReT  (under  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  f^*^)  stood  thus:  3}Jg+fn — 3W+1I  (the  getting  the  3? 

108.  1%  HjHG:  i%HH^V2H^iv-8;  SxHRpi  *51  *fr  iv-9;  iv- 

10.  (Sam1c8hi2>tasdra),  But  in  another  place  Samksliipta-sdra  recognizes 
3tR*I  as  a  solitary  form  in  Haharashtri  II  ^109  3PBI  |l 

{Lassen,  App,  Pp.  50,  51, ’Extract  from  S.  S.) 
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ending  under  the  general  rule  indicated  by  Si,  He.  VIII-iv-289, 
and  by  Vararucbi  in  Prakritar-PraMia  VIII,  71).  Here,  although 
the  inatrd  quantity  is  preserved,  there  is  an  inherent  feeling  of 
loss  of  strength  ■which  existed  in  with  the  37  emphasized  by 
the  subsequent  conjunct.  To  compensate  for  this  apparent  loss  of 
strength,  3777+^;  (^doubled1  ® 0  the  77  and  evolved  3777rfd[  (37777?). 
This  3777rft-37777^  was  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  37^77  % 
piXI ived  from  (=throws).  To  secure  a  distinction  from  it 

the  777  in  37777?,  the  evolute  of  srf^T,  took  refuge  under  its 
phonetic  affinity  with  55-^75  and  assumed  the  form  37^75?.  (This 
37^75?  later  on  became  3775j[  in  post'Apabhram^a  stages,  just  as 
*T^55s[  (from  Skr.  <7«7TcO  became  'I  ?;  and  then  37|t5,  (like 

v  O 

37I7<7  (=sits)  must  pass  through  a  similar  series  of  evolutions 
to  arrive  at  the  final  form  37^5^7  or  37^75^.  This,  then,  is  the 
possible  history  of  3f:E75=[  which  gave  55  to  modern  Gujarati.  It 
will  be  evident  that  I  incline  strongly  in  favour  of  the  derivation 
from  377^  (to  be)  in  preference  to  37T7^  (to  sit).  However,  in 
view  of  the  oldest  vernacular,  Pali,  showing  37^75f?[  in  a  sense 
more  fitting  with  3777^  (to  sit)  than  with  3f7L  (to  be),  I  may 
venuture  a  suggestion  that  both,  '3fl^  as  well  as  3T«  ,  evolved  the 
common  form  37^75^* 10  which,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  mean- 

109.  This  process  (^§-'7  and  then  fed  of  the  first  member  of  the 

conjunct)  will  be  perceived  as  natural  when  we  compare  instances  like 
TJWtSkr.),.  (Ap.),  9P1£  (G.);  [Some  derive  from  con¬ 

sider  the  derivation  unlikely  for  reasons  to  be  given  at  the  proper  place,  the 
utscirga  about  the  change  of  vt  to  q,  see  infra.] ;  qd=fi  (Skr.)  (Ap.) 
qidt  G.,  Surat!  G.).  The  lengthening  of  (in  the  last  instance,  qid£), 
indicates  conclusively  the  doubling  of  the  IdtW  first  member. 

110.  A  very  significant  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  following 

lines: — &  si'5®?  d  UU11!3!?  HU?  U  ^l5*®  II  (Illustration  to  SU-Jdc.  VIII- 
iv-388)  which  is  rendered  in  the  DodhaJca  vritU ,  (V.  S.  1672  or 
earlier)  thus:-- Sdfa  d^Udd,  €iS«P-^*Id  |  URUddl’Id  ‘*7^®’ 

771  31I7d  7I(  fdSUld*  II  Here  the  first  ®7^t5^  is  taken  as  ®IRd  and  no  other 
sense  is  possibly  suitable,  while  the  second  *i|%@  is  taken  as  @1173  (sit) 
though  “don’t  be’’ “don’t  remain”  may  as  well  fit  in  here;  Compaq 
Marathh  jf  dd  (you  be  here,  stay  here). 
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in g  between  sonic  phases  of  the  sense  of  sTTW  and  3?^,  gave  rise 
to  a  confusion  which  led  some  grammarians  to  trace  it  to  (to 
be)  and  others  to  connect  it  with  3?!^  (to  sit).  With  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  does  not  affect  my  adherence  to  the  derivation 
from  3f^(to  be),  I  close  this  rather  lengthened  out  discussion.1 1 1 

Another  root  which  may  be  put  under  this  class  is  (siTt)- 
to  cause  to  sound;  applied  to  the  flute);  e.  g.  3TW. 

(Plays  on  the  flute) ;  as  in 


111.  Mr,  KeshavlM  Dhruva  favors  the  derivation  from  9W‘tobc’. 
(See  his  edition  of  Bhfdana’s  Kddamlart ,  Notes,  P.  257,  11.  10-18). 
He  says  succinctly  to  this  effect:— -“Those  who  derive  0  from 
(P*E*1*0  and  ^73  (uURl)  arc  evidently  misled  by  the  Prakrit  form  3J^. 
The  padded  in  this  root  is  due  to  the  tendency  noted  in  Pan  ini  VT-i-73, 
0  -3.  Just  as  that  tendency  gives  for  IT,,  so  it  gives  3P0  Prakrit 
for  81^.  With  the  lo3s  of  that  tendency  during  the  ApabhramSa  period 
the  adventitious  ^  is  lost”. 

I  should  say  this  is  lost  during  the  poit~A±>abhrain£a  period.  For 
ApabhramSa  literature  does  not  show  «0f,  though  Cowell’s  edition  of 
Vararuchi’s  Pr&lcrlia  Prald^a  (P.  94,  foot-notes)  cites  *RcK0:  as  a 
reading  given  by  two  Mss..  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  was 
given  as  a  bare  skeleton  form,  subject  to  the  process  of  coming  in. 
It  is  after  Apabhram&a  and  before  modern  Gujarati  that  we  find 
with  its  M  dropped).  I  should  also  point  out  the  difference 
between  this  genesis  of  the  Tj  and  that  suggested  by  me  above_^iz: 

/ 

The  late  Gfistri  Vrajalal  evades  the  issue,  and  simply  says: — 
BH^Skr.  lias  81%,  3rd  person  singular  in  the  present  tense.  It  becomes 
or  0?  in  Prakrit.  ( llsargam&ld ”,  P.  74). -(u^  is  not  Prakrit  at  all, 
but  a  very  laic  post- Apalhramia  form).  When,  however,  (at  pp.  102-3 
of  his  Ulsarya-nulld)  he  tells  us  that  became  Pd  and  changing 
into  ^  gave  ^130  (G.)  cue  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  series  of  errors. 
^0  is  obviously  from  (Skr.)  ‘to,  stand’.  However,  we  must  be 
fair.  Cowell’s  edition  of  Pr&krUa-Pralcd$a  (  Yararuchi )  P.  94, 
footnotes,  gives  as  the  form  of  3RH7  according  to  one  Ms,  There  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  this  was  really  derived  from  W  and  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  person  responsible  for  this  reading, 
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(1) 

?nt  V'fr?J  Tfjft  qfasft  \ 

(Dayarum;  Garabi-Sangraha)  Gujarati  Press  Edition; 

P.  180,  Garabi  31,  st.  1). 

(2)  qjat  <?T5r  citsfr; 

qPT  mftft  *3$  *TT  5TT3ft;  F#  «?F*r» 

{Ibid,  P.  181,  Garabi  34,  opening  lines). 

This  SfT  is  reduced  to  this  lowest  size  from  Skr.;  3PH[- 

(Pr.);  3PJ-TP7  (d),  G.. 

I  may  notice  only  one  other  root  under  this  class,  ?tf-(2),- 
<S5|  “to  take”.  I  do  not  derive  the  word  from  sft  (Skr.)=to 
lead.  (If  that  derivation  was  accepted,  it  won’t  fall  under  this 
class,  the  change  from  to  3  being  the  only  one  and  too  small 
for  justifying  its  inclusion  in  this  class).  The  reasons  for 
rejecting  this  derivation  are: — 

(1)  The  sense  of  is  “to  take”,  that  of  is  “to  lead’’, 

and  though  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  sense  to  pass 
into  that  of  “taking”  through  the  sense,  “to  carry” 
it  does  after  all  involve  a  far-fetching  process; 

(2)  is  not  found  in  Prakrit  or  Apabhram^a  literature  in 
any  form  other  than  wt  or  the  like; 

(3)  A  comparison  with  the  Marathi  words  (from  ift) 

=‘to  guide’,  ‘to  lead’,  and  (from  ^)=‘to  take’ 
indicates  that  •u  is  likely  to  be  restricted  to  the 
sense  of  guiding,  leading  or  the  like. 

I  derive  %  (^|)  from  (Skr.),  ^(Pr.), 

The  last  step  but  one  is  a  hypothetical  one,  but  it  is  meant  to  show 
the  course  of  phonetic  change.  It  is  true  ^  is  found  already  in  this 
form  (^turned  to  %)  as  early  as  the  time  of  MugdMvabodha 
Auktilca  (V.  S.  1450),  and  earlier  even,  i.  e.  before  Hemachandra, 
as  the  following  quotations  will  indicate: — 

(?)  H  ^  sfrfM  x  X  X  f?*5T  vf=n 

(Mugdhav.  P.  4  col.  2) 
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(=0  srT  H  ti  %*?;  gq;  p  I 

(Ibid,  P.  5.  col.  2) 

0)  si  ^PTTfeq  urfi  3T*ng  qfl^[^  II 

(Si.  He.  VIII-iv-387  illustration) 
$15  here  is  rendered  in  the  DodhaJca  Vritti  by  >T?;f^T. 

(4) 

(Prdh'ita-P ingala,  1-9) 

(Milrkandeya’s  Prahita~Sarvasva,  XVII,  8, 
Vizagapatam  Edition,  gives  1-50  as  the  Pr. 
Pingala  reference,  but  I  find  this  quotation 
at  1-9  in  the  Calcutta  edition  of  Pr.  Pingala ). 

All  that  we  can  say  in  these  circumstances  is  that  551^  had 
passed  into  the  form  at  a  very  early  stage,  even  if  555.  has  to 
be  found  side  by  side  with  it  somewhere. 

I  am  not  alone  in  deriving  %  from  ^*r  as  above.  Mr.  Beames 
supports  me  in  this;  see  his  Comparative  Grammar  Vol.  Ill, 
P.  49,  and  Vol.  I,  P.  268.  He  also  points  out  (Vol.  I,  P.  248) 
that  Bangui!  writes  but  pronounces  and  Oriya  both 

writes  and  pronounces  this  may  throw  a  side  light  on  the 
attempt  to  connect  Marathi  with  Sks.  55*r-$5  (Pr.)-55f  (G.) 
instead  of  with  fft  Skr.  “to  lead”.  (Mr.  Beames  so  derives  M. 

Vol.  Ill,  P.  49).  For  M.  %6t  and%^T  are  different  in  sense 
(as  I  have  pointed  out  above),  just  as  Sindhi  and  3?  bear 
different  shades  of  meaning;  (=‘bring’)  (literally,  come 

(si^l)  after  ‘taking’  it)  would  be  used  in  cases  of  things  which 
can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  wile  (also=“bring”)  is  used 

in  cases  of  things  which  are  not  so  portable  but  only  capable  of 
being  led  in  or  the  like.  Similarly  in  Marathi  ^  refers  to 
things  that  can  be  taken  in  the  hand,  and  to  things  that  can  be 
led  from  one  place  to  another.  I  recognise  that  ;I'’T  has  another 
sense,  viz.  “to  carry”;  but  this  is  in  distinct  contrast  with  Sfnr 
which  means  simply  “to  take”;  thus  implies  the  moving  of  a 
thing  from  one  place  to  another,  while  ^  to  simple  receiving  of 
a  thing  in  the  hands  or  a  receptacle. 
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Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  also  agrees  in  this  derivation  of 
Bang.  (“to  take”)  from  ^vr.  He  traces  the  oourse  thus: — 
Ssf^-v^-JT^-^-CSee  J.  R.  A.  S.  1913,  P.  538, 
article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson  on  “Mr.  Rabindranath  Tagore’s 
Notes  on  Bengali  Grammar”.) 

I  now  come  to  (*T)  under  our  Utsarga  V: — viz.  the  formation 
of  the  corpus  of  Gujarati  verbs  by  turning  nouns  (and,  some 
t  feres,  adjectives)  into  verbal  roots,  without  any  appreciable 
alteration. 

As  a  type  of  this  class  we  may  take  the  verb  (G.)  ffom 
SFq  (Skr.).  The  group  may  be  called  for  convenience. 

5T^T=<a  dart,  an  arrow,  a  spike,’  would  be  in  Prakrit,  and  is 
*TT35  in  Gujarati,  a  noun.  From  it  we  have  the  verb  ‘to 
hurt,  pain  inwardly.’  No  doubt,  51^1  Skr.  is  from  the  verb 
3T?5. 112  But  the  Gujarati  verb  ^T3>§  is  correctly  traceable  to  the 
Gujarati  noun  as  above.  I  give  the  list  as  framed 

by  me: — 


Skr.  noun  or 
Adj. 

Prakrit  or 
Apabhr. 

Guj. 

Guj.  verb. 

1 

ST® 

*TT®f 

2  qqrei 

qgitf 

q®T<JT 

q^ioif 

3  qq 

V-Tfr  (rare,  as  in 

ntt!  q  RTTq)  qtv; 
Dalapatram). 

4 

(direct) 

q^t 

5  £rt?: 

fq*uq 

qqT4f  then  =1^1 

6  foq 

(direct) 

^q^t 

7 

vt?T  at  some 
time). 

TO 

112.  Skr.  w ould  be  Pr.;  unless  it  is  we  cannot 

have  UI35  in  Guj..  5155  is  not  found  in  5RflfqqDI  referred  to  in  Si.  H&. 
VIII-iv-329  so  as  to  double  the  35.  Nor  is  the  *1°T  called  an  sqqjraqiq. 
The  word  ftqifq  at  the  end  of  the  illustrations  leaves  the  matter  in 
uncertainty.  If  51^  can  be  included  in  the  q°l  we  may  exclude 
from  our  list  here. 
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Skr.  noun  or 

Prakrit  or 

Guj.  verb. 

4dj. 

Apabhr. 

Gnj. 

o  m 

q;i 

i 

mi 

9 

10  for 

% 

fa* 

11  qr: 

12  rUTfqq: 

13  qqqiqr 

^4 

14 

zn 

*q| 

15 

3TT^ 

16 

q=q^t 

q^T| 

17 

urrqft 

?qz-qr| 

18 

tfq^rq 

S3 

19  qqufc 

qqjq 

qii 

qqqj 

20  qqsq; 

'qqsq 

21  qta% 

q'l# 

^o5| 

22 

mt 

*rteqf 

23 

qT*rd 

*mi| 

24 

3TTqf55\ 

3?q;55Tq 

•O 

25  q^irmqq;: 

q^irTTqq 

q^nq? 

q^nq 

is  a  'participial  form  of  a  defective  verb  the  root 
whereof  may  be  portulated  as  no  other  verbal  form  of  this  is 
recognized  by  idiom.  This  is  a  verb  formed  from  the  noun  <STT 
which  can  be  conjecturally  traced  to  Skr.  ^concurrence), 

Ap.  tfqre,  then  tfqiq-fcs-tfq.] 

Notes: — 

(2)  I  find  q^ffoiST  in  Kumdrapdla-Charita ,  II,  63.  The 
Sanskrit  commentary  renders  it  by  qiftqqsq^qp .  It  also  has 
STqqrf^TrTT:  for  snqrqifjT^.  This  may  show  that  the  original 
Sanskrit  nominal  root  gave  q^Rf .  But  in  view  of  the  very 
limited  field  in  which  Gujarati  demominative  verb3  play  a  part, 
I  prefer  to  trace  the  verb  to  the  Gujarati  noun,  qo^pq. 
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(8)  means  “to  trust,  so  as  to  bear  in  patience.’* 

Sanskrit  has  not  got  as  a  root;  3^4^  (  =  to  slight)  does  exist, 
but  as  a  whole  root. 

(4)  cf.  rfcrcf  ^  ^  n  ” 

(A  popular  saying). 

(5)  spTif — This  is  a  peculiar  formation.  gives  the 

ajapearance  of  a  causal  form  in  3TT^,  and  hence  is  taken  as  an 
original  root.  The  mistake  of  regarding  formations  in  3TT3T 
e,  g.  etc.  as  nouns  formed  from  the  causal  in  9TR 

plays  also  a  part  in  this  case. 

It  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  trace  from 

’  for  the  sense  of  when  traced  from 

f^T5  is  not  fully  derived  from  In  the  sense  is  active 

( 3*^),  whereas  implies  a  passive  sense  «?^). 

(6)  is  found  in  Sanskrit  itself;  it  is  given  as 
a  root  in  the  Siddhdnta  Kaumudu  But  in  reality  in  Sanskrit 
itself  the  root  is  from  the  noun  f^.  I  have  an  idea  that 
really  came  from  consciousness,  life;  that  alone  can  be  a  true 

which  embodies  a  conscious,  living,  idea. 

(8)  333|;-as  in  35355;  which  refers  to  the  oppressive  heat 
before  rainfall.  353T^  is  the  noun  from  3>3f . 

(9)  e.  g. 

( N'arasinha ;  Surata-Sangrama,  27-3). 

(I0)s*:g-The  verb  3*f  may  owe  its  rise  to  a  misapprehension, 
similar  to  that  which  gave  35*T§  to  Kathiavada. 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  3qt  and  hence  3*$.  I  put  this  as  an 
alternative  theory. 

(12)  rfoofaf  This  root  cannot  have  been  formed  direct  from 
and  the  verb  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  whereas 

we  have  as  a  whole  word.  Consequently  noun, 

through  gives  correctly. 
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(13)  (Skr.)  cannot  have  yielded  site!  direct;  for 

IT?  has  sFIS  id  Prakrit. 

(14)  to  (17)  and  (22)  and  (23).  These  are  from  Gujarati 
nouns  and  adjective  with  no  corresponding  source-word  in  Sanskrit. 

(18)  to  (24)  are  verbs  framed  from  adjectives  whereas  the 
others  are  from  nouns.  Amongst  the  adjectives,  (18),  (19), 
(22),  (28)  and  (24)  possess  a  passive  sense,  and  can  thus,  be 
differentiated  from  Sanskrit  denominatives  like  (20) 

and  (21)  on  the  one  hand  and  (22)  on  the  other  may  be  con¬ 
trasted:  ,  'ftooi  are  like  causal  in  sense,  but  without 

any  denominative  termination;  whereas  has  such  a  sense 

3RRf>  i.  e.  sftg  wTCi),  and  the  termination  (similar 
to  skr.  spj)  as  well. 

(25)  ’T^TTf  is  an  instance  where  the  principle  of  false  analogy 
finds  play.  a  pure  noun,  is  regarded  as  having  34T=rt  as  a 

termination  like  from  from  =35  and  the  like; 

and  hence  'TCrlT  is  taken  as  the  corpus  in  a  passive  sense. 

I  may  here  sound  a  note  of  warning.  Verbs,  no  doubt,  are 

formed  as  above  from  nouns  and  adjectives,  but  there  is  a  limit 

fixed  to  it  by  idiom  and  usage  whose  canons  are  like  unwritten 
law.  To  take  any  undue  liberty  with  this  principle  will  lead  one 
into  ridiculous  absurdities.  Such  cases  are  seen  in  erroneous  and 
irresponsible  formations  from  participles  in  vfi  or  in  (?*££) 
terminations;  e.  g. 

( Indu-Kumdra  Natalca ;  by  Mr.  Nunalal  D.  Kavi.  I,  v-74). 

2. 

( Ketalanh  Kdvyo ,  by  the  same  writer,  Dedication,  P.  8, 1.  7) 

8.  ^ 

(Jaya  and  Jayanta,  by  the  same  author,  P.  148,  line  20) 

4.  ( Ushd ,  by  the  same  author,  P.  16) 
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This  sort  of  unknowing  license  is  carried  to  further  extremes 
by  some  others,  as  when  a  writer  in  a  Gujarati  Magazine  ( Sama - 
lochaha,  July-September  1912,  P.  176,  line  1.)  coins  the  verb 
from  ST^f^FTT !  The  very  formation  of  is  ignored 

here.  A  friend  sending  to  me  a  New  Year’s  Day  greeting  wrote 
3TR*nr  here  the  bad  example  set  by  Mr.  Nan  dial  is 

faithfully  followed.  I  need  not  waste  time  in  analyzing  the  error 
yMdlese  liberties  with  language,  grammar  and  common  sense.113 

[Note: — It  may  be  asked  why  this  part  *T  of  this  Utsarga  is 
not  treated  as  part  of  Utsar'ja  IV-3  where  stems  formed  from 
formations  are  dealt  with.  But  a  little  comparative  examination 
will  disclose  the  difference  in  the  conditions  in  each  case.  In 
cases  fallowing  under  Utsarga  iV-(d)  the  stem-formation  itself 
is  the  subject  and  it  is  affected  by  some  phonetic  operation  or 
other  following  or  accompanying  the  joining  of  the  termination; 
while  in  the  present  case  the  original  tTTRT  form  of  Sanskrit  is 
taken  up  bodily  to  form  the  corpus  of  the  verb.] 


I  shall  close  this  part  of  the  fourth  Lecture  here. 


113.  The  only  exceptions  sanctioned  by  usage  and  idiom  that  I 
can  find  in  this  connection  are  the  verbs  (=to  give)  and 
used  in  Gujarati  from  and  (past  participles  in  Skr.).  There  is  a 
clear  object  in  these  exceptional  forms;  in  the  first  place  the  word 
is  used  not  in  any  and  every  case  of  giving,  but  only  somewhat 
sarcastically  and  in  a  sinister  way  to  express  the  idea  of  unjust,  illegal, 
or  unrighteous  giving,  as  that  of  a  bribe  and  the  like.  Secondly,  to 
emphatizc  this  aspect  of  the  sense  the  original  Sanskrit  form 
is  intentionally  preservecl  to  give  prominence  to  it.  is  similarly 

taken  bodily  from  the  Sanskrit  with  the  special  object  of  intensify¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  giving  severe  mental  pain. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  special  object  in  the  verb  formed  out  of 
*Jvfi  (^4)>  by  Dayaram  in  the  following  line: — 

»15R  9^1  5151  515 

( Rasika-Vallablia ,  XCIV,  4). 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  bold  license,  unless  it  was  a  form  in  vogue 
technically  amongst  Vaishnavas. 
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NOTE  A. 

(  Lecture  IV,  Section  I  ) 

See  P.  118,  end  of  n.  5. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  full  significance  and  scope  of 

rs 

so  that  a  clear  light  may  be  thrown  on  its  relation  to  the  ITS'i 
of  our  present  day  vernaculars.  The  passages  dealing  with 
in  the  Rig  coda  Prdtis'  dLhya  arc  as  under:  — 

Patala  I,  17;  VI,  10,  13,  14;  XIII,  13;  XIV,  25. 

Macdonell  has  focussed  all  the  important  features  of  from 

the  PrdtUdJchyas  in  his  Vedic  Grammar  (Encyclopoedia  of  Indo-Aryan 
Research  Series)  in  §  21  thus: — 

“  SvarabhaJcti — When  a  consonant  is  in  conduction  with  r  or  a  nasal, 
a  very  short  vocalic  sound  tends  to  bo  developed  between  them,  and  the 
evidence  of  metro  shows  that  a  vowel  must  often  be  pronounced  between 
them.  It  is  the  general  view  of  the  Prdti^dlhyas  that  when  an  r 
precedes  another  consonant  a  vowel  is  sounded  after  it;  according  tc 
some  of  them  this  also  takes  place  after  l  or  even  after  any  voiced 
consonant.  They  call  it  Svaralhahti  or  “vowel-part,”  which  they 
describe  as  equal  to  s,  i,  or  i  mora  in  length  and  generally  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  or  e  (probably  =  e)  in  sound, 

“a..  The  metre  of  the  RV.  shows  that  an  additional  syllable  is 
frequently  required  in  words  in  which  r  either  precedes  or  follows  another 
consonant  e.  g.  dariata  “worthy  to  be  seen”  (quadrisyllabic);  indra- 
naine  of  a  god  (very  often  tri-syllabic);  pra  “forth”  (dissyllabic,  ) 

“  h.  When  a  consonant  is  followed  by  n,  n ,  or  m,  the  same  para¬ 
sitic  vowel  often  appears,  e.  g.  yajna,  (  =  yaj anu  “sacrifice,”  gna- 
(  —  gan<i)  “woman.”  It  is,  however,  here  frequent  only  as  representing 
the  second  syllable  after  the  ceasura  in  trishtubh  and  jagati  verses,  it 
rarely  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  such  verses,  and  never  at  the  end.” 

This  section  has  an  important  note  H: — 

“There  seem  to  be  a  few  instances  of  a  SvaralhaJcti  vowel  being 
actually^  written:  tarasanli ,  beside  tras-“tremble,”  the  secondary  deriv¬ 
ative  Svaitarini ,  beside  S vitra  (A  V)  “white;”  puru%a  and  piirusa- 
“man”  probably  for  purSa  (Wackernagel,  1,  51,  cp.  52.)” 

Uvvata  in  his  commentary  .on  the  RiJc-PrdtiJdlehya  ( Patala  1-17) 
remarks:  -Wwffi  I  Sm&JI  The  first  portion  of 

this  comment  would  probably  favour  my  interpretation, 
but  the  latter  portion  would  show  it  to  mean 

Then  MacDonell’s  interpretation  (‘vowel-part’)  has  the  support 
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of  the  St.  Petersburg'!*  Lexicon  which  renders  Svarahhalcli  by 
Tcilvocal  (i.  e.  portion  of  a  vowel). 

Whitney  ( Taitlinya  Prdiis dlchyu  XXH5)  also  calls  it  fragment, 
ptece ,  part  of  a  vowel. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Williams,  in  his  Sanskrit- English  Dictionary, 
calls  Svarahhalcli  “vowel-fracture:’’  which  would  favour  the  sense 

'fllvfi!,  unless  “vowel-fracture”  is  intended  to  mean  “fracture  (\.  e. 
fraction)  of  a  vowel,”  which  is  not  a  likely  meaning. 

Again  ffa^l^ffor  ,  3^3  for  35  would  indicate  that,  at  least  in 
cases  of  this  nature,  the  interpolated  element  is  a  vowel,  not  t'owcl-parl, 
and  thus  it  would  be  not  UR33  stlvfi*,  unless  the  ?  and  3  in 

these  cases  arc  to  be  pronounced  as  fractions  of  a  ouvwdlrd  vowel. 

Then  again,  the  corresponding  Greek  term  for  Svarabhakt'i,  via. 
Anaptyxis,  means,  literally,  “ unfolding  (ana  -  back,  ply-vis -fold)” 
this  would  ptiint  to  the  'process  of  the  unfolding  of  a  eoujunct  by  the 
interpolation  of  a  vowel  between  the  two  members;  therefore 
(separation)  of  the  members  of  a  conjunct. 

Taking  all  those  facts  together,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
Svarahhalcli  was  originally  intended  to  denote  the  process  of  splitting  up 
falrfi)  of  the  members  or  a  conjunct  by  a  vowel  (?31<3)— the  vowel 
being  shorter  than  a  short  vowel:  and  that  by  an  unconscious  transition 
it  acquired  the  sense  of  ‘‘portion  of  a  vowel, -a  sense  made  plausible 
by  the  fact  that  the  operating  vowel  was  generally,  almost  alwsys,  a 
fraction  of  a  mdtrd ,  either  ■},  -j,  or  sometimes  1  of  a  mura.  Such  an  un¬ 
conscious  shunting  off  of  meaning  is  not  an  uncommon  psychological 
process. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  Scarahhalct.l  will  show  the  following 
points  of  contrast  between  itself  and  R^3  as  seen  in  the  vernaculars  in 
India,  and  even  in  the  earlier  Prakrits:— 

(a)  While  R%3  involves  a  full  one  mdtrd  vowel,  Scjrahh.alc.ti  as  a 

rule  has  a  fraction  of  a  mdlrd,  A,  or  £  of  a  mdtrd ,  only  in 
very  rare  cases  it  involves  a  full  mdtrd  vowel;  as  in  3^3  for 
<J3,  and  for  ^\'A-  In  fact  S,  • arabhaJcli  is  such  a  delicate 

phonal  phenomenon  that  some  Achftryas  have  gone  the  length 
of  denying  its  existence.  (Vide  Rilc~Prdlisdlchya,  Patala 
VI,  14.); 

(b)  The  nature  of  S carJbha/cti  is  so  very  delicate  that  the 

Pr&tiidlchyu  says  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
the  conjunct:  3  S3I3  (Rile.  Prat.,  Patala  VT-10). 

True,  this  priinarilv  means  that  ^13R3il3  3  3133;  none- 

35 
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the-less  its  further  significance  is  that  the  conjunct  practically 
remains  intact.  on  the  contrary,  actually  breaks  off 

the  conjunct; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  Svaralhalcti  the  interpolated  vowel  is  either 

^  or  a  short  In  the  case  of  Iw  it  is  always  H  in  our 
vernaculars,  and,  in  the  Prakrits,  the  original  vowel  is  generally 
repeated  (dS3Idl  ftfof  (for  R@g),  *3?q  (for 

(for  Wfll).  Vide  Pr&krita-Prakaia ,  III — 59  ff.;  or,  as 
Hemachandra  gives  It,  the  interpolated  vowel  is  W,  ?  or  3  as 
the  case  may  be;  see  Si.  He.  VIII— ii— 100  to  115; 

(d)  Svaralhalcti  comes  in  only  when  there  is  a  K  or  sometimes  s 

55,  or  a  nasal  (or  even  a  voiced  consonant)  as  a  member  of  the 
conjunct.  occurs  oven  outside  these  limitations,  e.  e. 

(Skr.) 

(Skr.)  ^3  (G.) 

and  the  like; 

(e)  is  developed  only  as  a  metrical  necessity;  (as  Mac* 
Donell  discovers;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  in  the 
Pratii dlchyai  there  may  be  some  such  reference  not  at  once 
visible).  1W,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  phonetic  development 
unconnected  with  metre,  and  arises  out  of  physiological 
necessity,  (which,  I  suspect,  is  at  the  bottom  of 

also). 

(i)  Even  in  tho  caso  of  soiue  internal  sandhi  changes  where 
3  and  3  are  involved  as  second  members  of  a  conjunct,  the 
principle  of  svaralhalcti  underlies  the  eventual  changes;  e.  g. 

from  squill;  from  from  «iq; 

qqiq  from  *TI9;  &  from  SK;  ^iffa  from  5K;  from 

*fl,  from  «n<R5  from  V. 

In  some  of  these  instances  the  original  conjunct  is  the  result  of  the 
union  of  f  and  3T,  as  in  and  but 

in  cases  like  5ft ,  the  conjunct  does  not  flow  from  an 

original  ?  or  3  and  ®l.  All  these  instances  throw  a  very  significant  light 
on  the  natural  basis  of  Svara-lha/cti. 

This  principle  of  Anaplyxis  is  noticed  by  comparative  philologists, 
witness  Karl  Brugmann,  Kurze,  Verglcichende  GramnatHc  Der  Indo- 
germanicheu  Spradlin,  §§  312-313. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Gune  (Introduction  to  Comparative  Philology ,  P.  51) 
also  notices  Anaptyxisi  but  lie  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  between 
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Svarabhahti  (with  n  fractional  rndtrd)  and  the  full  splitting  np  of 
the  conjunct  which  I  have  called  ld§1.  He  lumps  together  the  Vodic 
(?f3R)  and  the  full  of  the  modern  vernaculars  as  in 
M.  qisRK  for  Skr.  S1W,  M.  for  Skr.  etc.. 

This  short  survey  will  show  that  Srara.bhn.lkti  furnishes  the  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  in  an  embryo  stage:  that  at  an  early  stage  the 
“like  formation  pooped  out  in  occasional  words  like  ?IRRItI.and 
and  that  the  very  name  Anapli/xis  which  simply  means  “folding  back* 
unfolding,”  marks  a  partial  separation  of  the  folded  petals  of  the  con¬ 
junct  bud.  I  would  finally  point  to  the  significance  of  the  grammatical 
change  yielding  a  split  nasal  as  in  RRfa(vf5[),  ($'V) 
gjtfa  (&l),  &ca.  as  marking  the  intermediate  step  leading  up  to  the 
of  the  modern  vernaculars,  beginning  in  the  Prakrit  period. 

I  find  the  term  FUST  used  by  Markandeya  in  his  Prul'rdu,- Sarvasva, 
IX,  47,  where,  however,  he  uses  it  as  applying  to  dissolution  of 
(vowel—?)  mndki,  or  rather  to  the,  absence  of  coalescing  of  voweia 
by  sandhi. 

But  he  deals  with  the  splitting  up  of  conjuncts  in  III — 77  ff.  and 
his  term  for  the  process  is  RdiqH  (Ill,  77)  which  he  explains  in  the 
gloss  as  R&q.  He  also  notes  as  well  as  the  interpolation  of 

3,  31  in  certain  cases. 


NOTE  B. 

(Lecture  IV — Section  1) 

(See  P.  187  of  the  Leoture) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  WIDE  £  AND  0. 

(With  reference  to  Dr.  Tessitori’s  critisism  of  my  theory,  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  September  1918  Vol.  XLVII,  Part  DXCIX.) 


The  main  point  of  difference  between  Dr.  Tessitori  and  myself  is:  — 
That  Dr.  Tcssitori  derives  the  wide  3T-3R  from  3I?--3re  and  the 
narrow  one  from  3TR-3PT,  while  I  hold  the  opposite  view  (3f-»H  (wide) 
from  ;  and  (narrow)  from  3T?-3rj). 

(a)  Dr.  Tessitori  regards  TIC*  &ca.  as  deceptive  spellings,  3 
being  a  mere  writing  peculiarity  for  f.  To  prove  this  he  goes  back  to 
Prakrit  works  even  and  cites  from  Jacobi’s  Mahdrdshtri  [Erzahlungen, 

?p.  72,  63,  61,  60,— 
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*ra,  and  ^  for 

Hf,  qpnfWI,  w,  and 

iV/v  w/>/y: — The  Msr.  on  which  .Jacobi  based  his  edition  were 
written  in  V.  S.  1611  and  1660  respectively.  Tt  is,  therefore,  clear 
that  the  scribes  adopted  the  actual  spelling  in  vogue  in  that  period,  a 
spelling  quite  unknown  to  Prakrit.  (I  leave  aside  the  possible  explana¬ 
tion  about  Rd,  that  it  may  as  well  be  Prakrit  for  Rri  (instead  of  *!$), 
as  the  other  instances  show  R  as  the  evolute  of  ?). 

(b)  Dr.  Tessitori  has  been  oscillating  in  his  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  3  found  really  as  an  evolute  of  ?  in  0,  W.  Raj.  Thus: — 

(1)  In  his  “Notes”  §  4- (5)  he  givss  3  as  a  real  change  of  ?  and 
cites  ddf,  ddiuft,  RRHK  aR  instances  from  0.  W.  R.  works. 

(2)  Later  on  be  regards  d*TC  «SSrca.  as  instances  of  “writing  pecu¬ 

liarity”  only;  again,  dRT,  spRPft  aR  Prakrit  tatsamas ;  and 
again  he  says  that  the  3]Z{  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  (a  tiling  quite  unknown  to  the  Prakrits.) 

(See  bis  ‘‘Bardic  Survey”,  App.  1.  P.  76) 

(?>)  Lastly,  in  Indian  Antiquary,  September  1918,  he  calls  the 
R  a  writing  peculiarity  for  ?  and  as  a  tatsama  in  part 

modelled  on  ddD 

Here  is  a  be'wildering  conilict  of  views. 

(c)  The  change  of  3  to  d. 

While  repeating  his  objections  to  the  reversion  of  3  to  d  in  0.  W. 
Raj.,  he  tries  now  to  account  for  the  change  of  U  to  d  in  words  like 
dMldf,  Z31  by  seeing  therein  the  interpolation  of  what  he  calls  a 
d^Rb  citing,  as  instances  in  support  of  this  theory,  RfS,  *ldfl  ana  such 
like  Mar.  words. 

My  answer  to  this  would  be  this: 

These  cases  of  g  are  not  due  to  dgfa  interpolation,  but  to  the 
turning  of  31  (in  d)  to  3  just  as  Mar.  turns  31  to  ?  in  words  like 
&c.a..  Any  how  the  dgld  argument  will  not  explain  the  case  of 
back  from  d>d>d,  because,  as  Dr.  Tessitori  himself  holds,  this  d^Rt 
comes  in  after  a  long  vowel;  (in  'tid'd,  the  91  of  ^  is  short).  [By  the 
way,  I  may  note  here  that  dgid,  and  even  dgRl,  is  erroneous  nomencla¬ 
ture,  started  perhaps  by  Dr.  Hoernk-  who  called  Hemachandra’s 
®ld>If  by  the  wrong  name  dgfd  as  if  the  31  which  was  said  to  be  heard 
as  *1  and  therefore  called  3BRK  got  some  curious  thing  like 
geo  Dr.  lloernlc’s  Introduction  to  Prdhcita.  Lalcshaua,  P.  XXVII), 
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(d)  My  theory  that  languages  do  not  proceed  on  a  uniform  line  of 
inarch  but  move  backwards  and  forwards,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Tessitori 
as  novel  and  requiring  pi  oof.  I  may,  in  answer,  simply  point,  to  the 
instances  of  reversion  of  9  to  back  to  *3  and  again  to  «I  to  °l  and 


back  to  Jf;  to  fluctuating  on  the  stream  of  language  to  and 

fro;  also  and  tire.  like.  Nay,  Dr.  Tossitori’s  own  views 

support  me.  Ho  says:- 

“The  passing  of  one  language  into  another  being  always  effected 
.through  gradual  steps,  it  is  natural  that  whenever  the  older  language 
is  made  to  finish  and  the  younger  one  to  commence,  some  of  the  features 
of  the  former  must  be  found  in  the  early  stage  of  the  latter  and  likewise 
some  of  the  features  of  the  latter  in  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  former” 

(His  “Notes”,  Reprint,  P.  5,  11.  10-20  — Ind.  Ant,  Fob.  1914  Vol. 
X L III :  Part  DXL,  P.  25.) 

I  also  find  Beames  using  the  very  same  words  as  T  have  now  used, 
many  years  before  me,  which  I  see  only  after  I  wrote  my  remark 
in  question.  He  says:- 

“The,  process  seems,  like  so  many  phonetic  processes  in  the  Indian 
languages,  to  work  backwards  and,  forward s,  and  to  branch  out  into 
further  collateral  develnpemonts,  as  into  3,  T,  and  the  like” 

(“Comparative  Grammar”,  V< .1-  I,  P.  238  §  00.  The  italics  are  mine.) 

(e)  Dr.  Tessitori  regards  the  9f-~3TT  as  steps  from  towards 

the  wide  sound;  and  he  contends  that  such  §f-9lt  are  found  in  Gujarati 
Mss.  of  the  1  0t!i  Century  A,  D.  and  thereabouts. 

As  1  have  already  pointed  out,  the  ;n  Mar,  Mss.  are  Put  a 

feeble  attempt  to  symbolize  the  wide  sound,  and  do  not  represent  any 

preliminary  step.  As  regards  Gujarati  Mss.  and  the  M-3tl  symbols,  1 

have  made  a  patient  scrutiny  of  many  old  Gujarati  Mss.  of  the  period 

between  V.  S.  1557  and  1056,  with  the  result  that  nowhere  do  these 
a  a 

Mss.  use  1  for  the  ovolutca  of  and  that  when  in  very  rare 

instances  these  symbols  (  l)  aro  found,  there  are  these  either  because 
the  scribe  was  a  Marnvadi  or  one  under  Maravadi  influence. 

(f)  Dr.  Tessitori  is  himself  not  quite  clear  as  to  how  these  9T-9R 
were  pronounced.  ITe  lias  at  least  three  varying  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
flicting  theories  about  this.  Thus,  in  The  Indian  Antiquary,  September 
1918,  P.  227  he  states  that  the  »f-31|  were  pronounced  as  diphthongs. 
At  P.  228,  of  the  same  number  and  in  Note  10  therein  he  states  that  the 


tadhhava  91-911  were  not 


....  pronounced  exactly  the  same  way  as  latsama 
but  that  they  were  probably  pronounced  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
9T-3IT  of  Hindi.  And  yet  at  Pp.  231-232  of  the  same  number  he  tells 
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us  that  the  Hindi  *H3t\  sounds  are  identical  with  the  wide  of  Mar. 
and  Gujarati  except  that  they  represent  a  slightly  earlier  stage,  the  very 
same  stage  of  the  Marvadi  Gujarati  diphthongs  as  they  must  ^have 
been  pronounced  previous  to  their  transition  into  the  wide  vowels,  *f_8il. 

Now,  tliere  are  obvious  objections  to  all  these  theories.  The  pure 
diphthong,  for  instance,  could  not  have  suddenly  jumped  into  the  wide 
sound.  Dr.  Tessitori  seems  to  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  tho  8^-3^ 
were  not  sounded  as  pure  diphthongs,  but  fighting  shy  of  the  wide 
sound,  lingered  somewhere  before  the  fully  developed  wide  sound,  and 
yet  ho  again  regards  the  as  representing  the  fully  developed  wide 

sound.  This  confusion  lands  him  into  apparent  inconsistencies. 

I  prefer  the  inverted  mdtrd  to  mark  the  wide  sound,  because 
as  HWSRsi  keep  the  components  3I-?  and  Sl-S  slightly  apart  from 
each  other,  whereas  ^-3U,  as  Udft'd  SWHs,  bold  the  components 

interfused. 

(g)  The  ear- tost  on  which  I  rely  strongly  is  rejected  by  Dr. 

Tessitori  as  a  false  guide.  I  do  not  see  how.  After  all,  the  question 
of  pronunciation  depends  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  hearing  of  the 
sound.  Oral  tradition,  is  most  valuable  in  this  matter.  Mere 

dead  formula}  and  symbols  are  useless  without  such  teaching.  Live 
sound  must  be  presented  to  the  ear.  Even  Dr.  Tessitori  himself  ran  into 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  wide  sound  when  he  had  to  depend  on 
accounts  given  by  others  and  see  only  written  symbols.  He  has  made 
a  clear  admission  about  this  in  his  “Bardic  Survey”,  J,  A,  S.  Beng.  N. 
S.  XII,  1916  A.  D.,  P.  74,  para  1.  True,  he  now  (The  Indian  Antiquary 
September,  1918,  P.  232,  n.  16)  says  that  lie  inisunderstoH  the  signs 

vv  WV 

ai-au  in  Sir  George  Grierson’s  L.  S.  I.  IX,  ii,  and  suggests  +bat  thr 
was  the  source  of  his  error.  But;  Sir  George  has  distinctly  stated 

(L.  S.  I.  IX— ii—,  P.  20)  that  ai  and  au  stand  for  the  sounds  in  hat” 
and  hot”.  And  Dr.  Tessitori’s  exact  words  (“Bardic  Survey”,  P.  74) 
are-“I  had  never  been  in  India  and  for  all  .ormation  concerning 
pronunciation  in  Gujarati  and  Maravadi  had  completely  to  rely  on  the 
account  given  by  others ,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  incorrect” .  The 
words  underlined  here  show  something  different  from  the  written 
reference  in  Sir  George’s  L.  S.  I,  IX,  ii.  I  maintain  that  you  have 
only  to  sound  3PT-3T3  an(j  yOU  see  the  connection  and  causal  relation 
wi  h  the  wide  sound  (^T— 3ff). 

(h)  Sa  mp  rasa  ran  a- 1  n  cases  like 
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and  333*^“-Uq3*3— qq^3— 

Dr.  Tcssit.ori  objects  to  the  changes  of  3-3  to  3-^  (i.  o.  to  sampra- 
sdrana)  on  the  ground  that  sc/Mprasdrana  is  not  possible  (in  0*  W.  Raj.) 
where  the  3  or  3  is  initial,  also  that  if  the  3-3  arc  stressed  there  is  no 
samprasdrana,  but  if  unstressed  they  take  samprasdrana .  This  is 
just  the  opposite  of  my  contention.  When  3-3  (or  rather  the  therein) 
is  accented  there  is  samprasdrana  and  if  it  is  unaccented  samprasdrana 
is  prevented  by  the  shifting  of  the  accent  to  the  preceding  **  (of  *13“ 
®ra),  thus  turning  the  31  of  3-d  into  a  at  and  consequently  dropp- 
ing  it,  leaving  at^-ap^as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  wide  sound.1 

The  genesis  of  samprasdrana  in  words  coming  into  the  vernaculars 
is  i,  hi  s :  -s« mprasd ro m  is  due  to  a  softening  of  effort  in  pronouncing  the 
semi-vowels:  it  is  a  liquefaction  of  these  sounds.  This  is  rendered 
possible  when  the  3-3  are  intervocalic;  for  the  two  adjacent  vowels 
provide  a  vocalic  atmosphere  and  influence.  This  reduces  the  strong 
3-3  to  weak  3-3  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  finally  to  ?~3;  I, lie  strong 
3-3  (which  Dr.  Hoetnlc.  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Prdkrita-Lalcshana, 
P.  XXVII,  §  4,  happily  Calls  semi-consonants)  turn  into  weak  3-3  (which 
Dr.  Hoernlc  calls  semi- vowels)  ■  then  those  melt  away  into  the  vocalic 
condition,  3,  under  the  action  of  an  intervocalic  medium. 

Thus,  the  conditions  requisite  for  samprasdrana  are:- 
(a)  Intervocalic  position  of  3-^, 
and  (b)  stress  on  the  3*  0f  q-3. 

The  samprasdruiia  in  the  following  words  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  violate  condition  fa)  cited  above:- 

(1)  ^313  (Skr.)  (G.) 

(2) *TC(Skr.)  ^  (G.) 

(o)  It.  (Skr.)  51  (H.) 

(4)  (Skr.)  3)33  (G.) 

1.  Dr.  Tessitori  will  find  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in 
the  case  of  words  like  -333*3*)  (33**Ttf)  by  rncta- 

theBis)-3i^®).  for  the  313  in  l.liosc  words  m  undoubted  as  also  tin 
narrow  9*1  in  the  final  word-form,  lie  must  either  admit  that  the 
narrow  sound  here  lias  come  out  of  3*3  and  give  up  the  theory  that  9*3 
(and  8*3)  yields  the  narrow  sound,  or  convert  the  8*3  hero  into  3*3 
to  account  for  the  narrow  sound  and  in  so  doing  admit  ShfWWRq 
(change  of  3  to  3)  which  he  has  throughout  denied. 
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But  it  is  au  apparent  violation  only.  For,  in  these  eases  a  minute 
steps  in  at  first  and  yields  *l5dl*T,  djqfa  as  intermedi¬ 

ate  6tcps,  thus  furnishing  the  required  intervocalic  position  for  ^and^. 
(k)  Accent  und  its  influence:— 

Dr.  Tcssitori  is  puzzled  at  my  use  of  accent.  He  asks  if  it  is  the 
old  Sanskrit  accent.  It  cannot  be  in  the  ease  of  Prakrits  and  verna¬ 
culars.  Even  the  old  Sanskrit  accent  was  partly  pitch  and  partly 
stress,  no  one  is  yet  decided  as  to  its  true  nature,  and  scholars  like 
Beanies  and  Dr.  Sir  It.  G.  Bhfmdarkar  have  used  the  term  “accent”  in 
the  sense  of  “stress”  in  dealing  with  the  phonology  of  modern  verna¬ 
culars.  There  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  ask  what  1  meant  by 
‘accent’,  or  to  contend  that  my  accent  did  nut  fall  on  the  same  syllabic 
on  which  the  Sanskrit  accent  falls. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
LECTURE  ill. 


(I)  P.  7fi.  After  (5)  Add:— 

Bhalana’s  Kadambari,  P,  do,  I.  1  (K.  11.  Dhruva’s  edition) 
has  sqillO?  ftlFI  3T33T  WfJPfWBS  I  and  Si, la uali  no- liana  (V. 
S.  1700),  P.  00,  1.  7  {Pr.  Kdoyancdld  edition)  has 
(though  1.  8  next  after  it  has  bI13I[R0. 

All  I  can  say  to  this  is  that  °31W,  as  a  false  word,  must 
have  originated  before  Blnilana’s  time. 

(II)  P.  89:  after  para  1  add: — 

For  an  enlightening  discussion  on  the  connection  tretwaeti 
these  sounds,  3  (or  £)  and  35?  and  the  physiological  inability 
of  some  races  see  Max  Muller’s  Science  of  Language,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  183-185.  The  following  statement  therein  is  noteworthy: — 
“Physiologically  we  can  only  account  for  this  confusion  by  in¬ 
efficient  articulation,  the  tongue  striking  the  palate  bluntly  half 
way  between  the  h  and  the  t  points,  and  thus  producing  more 
of  a  dental,  sometimes  rnoro  of  a  palatal  noise.” 

I  may  add  that  the  phonetic  affinity  between  d  and  35  is 
indirectly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  junction  of  letters 
with  3  yields  ^3*1  letters  in  Prakrit  and  a  similar  junction  of 

letters  with  3  yields  the  same  result  in  rustic  Gujarati; 

Skr:  Pr. :  "FW  G.  (rustic  G,), 
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(III)  P.  94,  n.  42. 

3C  (Skr.);  (M.) 

Dr.  Bhandarkar  (Lectures,  P.  190)  traces  3^  (M.)  to 
qwfa  (Skr.)  through  qsii  (Pr.).  The  sense  as  well  as  sound- 
changes  favor  the  derivation  from  3G. 


LECTURE  IV  Section  I 

(I)  P.  113.  After  the  definition  of  3TSJG  add: — 

But  signifies  a  vowel  also.  Sec  Rih-PrcUii a h hya,  20, 
and  23  (M.  Muller’s  edition): 

SHUpai:  3Uq  WlA  I20 

(II)  P.  127,  n.  12.  Continue  the  note  thus: — 

A  still  stronger  indication  is  found  in  the  change  of  3 
to  ?  (in  Marathi)  when  inflectional  changes  remove  the  accent 
from  3;  e.  g.  qikfl  (nominative);  (locative). 

Gujarati  itself  has  the  word  qRU  (with  a  3)  in  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  of  the  Vikrama  era: 

(1)  qflra  qqt 

(Dayaram;  Day&nlm-lcriia-Kdvya-nia'n-nidld,  Part  II,  P. 
296,  pada  44;  edited  by  ^Joshi  Chhotalal  GirijaSankar  an<J 
Vasantram  Harikvishna  Sastri). 

( 2 )  qifle  ui  qvq)  qpqi  q<  M 

( Silavati-no-Rdsa ;  V,  S.  1700,  P.  60,  I.  10;  Pr.  Kdvyamdta 
edition.) 

( 3)  5|3  flfeqi  3»M  1  q# 

(Svardpa)  Bliiro  Bhagat;  XXII,  1). 

The  word,  qRN,  here  means  qif\>  the  rainy  season ,  (as  in  Skr.),1 
not  "rain”  (as  in  Marathi);  thus  it  could  not  have  been  an  importation 
from  Marathi  by  Dayaram,  Nemavija.ya,  or  Dhiro.  Nor  could  the  steps 
have  been  qiiq-qilU-qiflfL  because  Prakrit  itself  has  qi3^T  with  the 
vowel,  ( Kumdrapdla-charita ,  1.  9,  21;  II,  32;  &ca.).  Therefore  qRN 

1.  In  the  illustration  from  Dhiro,  the  sense  is  changed  by  38jpqi  and 
qRU  means'-“a  vow  observed  in  the  rainy  season;”  WN  is  just  like 
(  =  to  observe  the  vow  during  the  nine  nights,  i.  e.  nine  days, 
in  Afivina  (1st  to  10th,  bright  half)  for  worshipping  the  goddess), 
q*R5|  qRfl  331  has  acquired  proverbial  currency. 

36 
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is  a  clear  case  of  prati-sariiprasdvana-  Nor  could  it  be  explained  by  the 
interpolation  of  \dgama  followed  by  a  change  of  ^  to 
'Iftfl;  a  process  involving  needless  circumlocution. 

(III)  P.  129.  W53R,. — I  regard  the  importation  of  as  queer, 
because  3R  comes  in  generally  in  the  case  of  words  in  the  neuter 
gender  (Si.  He.  VIII-iv-354),  whereas  cannot  by  any  strain  be 
regarded  as  in  the  neater  gender,  changed  to  f3?  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  case  of  metathesis  or  of  the  shifting  of  the  to  the 
beginning  of  a  word  (as  per  utsarga  I — (a),  under  class  B  infra 
Lecture  IV,  section  II,  opening  pages). 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G-  Bhandarkar  (Lectures,  P.  207  and  n.  4.)  traces  Ap. 
to  (Skr.).  He  adds  that  the  ^  of  is  that  of  the  nomi¬ 

native  singular  which  was  freely  used  in  Ap.  as  the  Guiarati  is  at 
present.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  difficulty  about  the  anusvdra  in  H 
will  remain  as  it  is;  whereas  my  derivation  will  show  that  it  is  refer- 
rable  to  the  original  ^  in 

I  recognise  that  Panini  V-iii-71  and  the. 

vdrtiha  thereon  would  render 

a  possibility  (though  the  illustrations  given  in  the  Siddhdnta-Kaumudi 
and  the’Mahd-Bhdshya  do  not  give  none  the  less,  I  feel  no 

necessity  to  go  for  help  to  such  out-of-the-way  forms  when  a  simpler 
process  is  at  hand  ?-§)>  based  on  the  word  which  must 

be  more  commonly  in  use. 

(IV)  P.  153.  Add  after  the  following: — 

(V)  P.  247,  last  para.  (H.);  Add:— 

We  find  a  similar  combination  of  3+31,5  in  Vimala-prabandha', 
Klian da,  III ,  144; 

II 

Also,  161; 

8p*IH<»lT  l 

So  also  in  Bhalana,  Kddamlari:-  - 

3$  q^o; 

(Kegavalal  Dhruva’s  edition,  P.  88,  1.  5.) 
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LECTURE  IV. 

(Section  II) 

The  History  of  the  Gujarati  Language,  its  Evolution . 

I  now  come  to  Class  B  of  the  utsargas  governing  the  phonetic 
evolution  of  Gujarati  words,  viz:  utsargas 
alhjlhared  hyG*  partially  peculiar  to  Gujarati,  i.  e.  such  as  are 
jar  Ml  with  other  shared  with  other  Indian  vernaculars  but  with 
languages.  some  variation.  Under  this  class,  only  one  im¬ 

portant  uisarga  may  be  treated.  It  deals  with  the  position  of  the 
weak  %  in  Gujarati  words.  This  utsarga  is  shared  by  Gujarati  with 
Hindi  but  in  a  partial  sense  only;  for  in  Gujarati  tjJTTT  has  a  weak 
whereas  in  Hindi  has  the  strong  ?.  [I  have  already  compar- 
ed  the  strong  and  weak  ?  sounds  with  the  and  sfouj  5  sounds 
of  the  Pdniniya  Sileshd  (See  supra,  P.  66,  also  supra ,  P.  115). 
Evidently,  the  dual  nature  of  the  f  sound  came  down  from  still 
earlier  times,  witness  the  Rik'PrutiSakhya,  Patala  I, 

=3  (vl.  STuftl  Uvvata  on  this 

says:— wfipfiTC-’  ^ 

ll].  But  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  denoting  the  ?  is  recognised,  whether  it  be  strong  or  weak, 
I  put  the  utsarga  under  Class  B  and  not  under  A.  Marathi  is 
distinct  from  Gujarati  and  Hindi  in  this  respect;  it  drops  the  ? 
in  words  like  or  preserves  it  in  the  original  conjunct,  as  in 

sPRH;  or  separate  as  in  rtfPT  (from 

f|wiT),  (from  qf|<3T  &ca.,  (unlike  Gujarati  *{*, 

etc.);  or,  very  rarely,  moves  it  to  the  end  of  the  words,  as  in  JftT 
(M);  (Skr.)  In  this  feature  Hindi  also  differs  from  Guja¬ 
rati  and  keeps  the  £  distinct,  for  and  the  like;  and  this 

is  to  be  expected  from  the  sturdv  nature  of  the  Hindi-speaking 
race,  for  the  ?  shifted  to  the  beginning  and  joined  with  the  con¬ 
sonant  will  necessarily  be  weak  in  sound. 

Now  we  may  lay  down  the  utsarga  for  Gujarati  specifically:— 

tufcZZ  Lit  Tte  *  an^goe, 

Gujardtl  words-  conditions: — 

enunciated. 


three  different  phonetic 
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uts  a  no  A  I. 


(  m  )  Shifting  of  situation. — The  5  situated  in  any  part  of  a 
word  either  as  part  of  a  conjunct  or  a  pure  simple  non-conjunct, 
or  an  aspirating-element  in  a  class  aspirate, 

(a)  generally  moves  towards  the  beginning  of  the  word, 
or  (b)  (rarely)  moves  towards  the  end  of  a  word. 

[Note:-'-The  non*oonjunct  ?  may  either  be  derived  as  5  from 
Sanskrit  or  be  a  phonetic  evolute  of  a  class  aspirate:  e.  g. 

Skr  Prakr.  Gujarati. 

«rf*r  ^  55W 

This  5,  after  shifting  place,  remains  either  as  or 

with  its  nearest  letter. 


(  ^  )  An  extraneous  ?  is  interpolated  into  a  word,  when  the 
original  word,  or  the  intermediate  form,  possesses 
none. 

Here  also  the  f  remains  either  fleftor  or 
(*T )  The  ?  existing  in  an  original  word  is  lostT 
This  5  may  either  be  part  of  a  conjunct,  or  with  a 

vowel,  or  may  be  the  aspirating  element  of  a  class  aspirate.  In 
the  last  case  the  corresponding  unaspirate  remains  precipitated. 

EXAMPLES. 

($)  The  shifting  (  ) — (  a  ) — (  (j'bTT  ) 

of  the  situation  of  f. 

(From  original  conjunct  ) 


Skr.  Pr.  or  Apabhr.  Goj. 

HTfuR:  T^T 

1.  Si-He.  VIIf-ii-75,  dealing  with  the  change  of  to  °f,  gives 
H17?  alone  among  the  instances;  and  YIfI-ii-79  would  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  ®  being  one  of  the  consonants  dropped  from  a  conjunct,  whether 
it  be  upper  or  lower,  may  not  be  a  form  at  all.  But  VIII— ii— 77 
notes  the  dropping  of  51  when  an  upper  member  in  a  conjunct,  and  S’7? 
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Skr. 

Pr.  or  Apabhr. 

Guj. 

TW 

C5(!Tt 

f^r: 

nv 

(Prom  original  simple  (non-con 

ijunct)  ) 

snf«i3 

viffnft 

TO 

*( 

V* 

h 

55  (  =  a  hole  ] 

2 

(*T^p) 

TO  ( +  **0  ( *Tf  ^  ) 

^i* 2 3 4 

(Defya) 

/*  ♦ 

is  actually  given  as  an  instance  of  5IWI.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  both 

and  are  recognised  words;  the  principle  of 
and  that  too  some  times  alternately  ('EH*H)-as  in  stated  in 

the  gloss  on  VIII— ii— 79,  being  applicable  in  this  case  also.  is  ac¬ 
tually  used  in  Karpura-Manjari,  I  fiw  3^1$ 

II  (Act  II,  St.  24).  v5V|  js  aiE0  uaecj  jn  the  same  play  at  two  other 
places;  III— 28  and  IV-8. 

2.  See  Si-Ht;.  VIII-iv-434. 

3.  For  a  detailed  discussion  on  this  word  See  Appendix  A,  where 
I  have  examined  and  answered  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva’s  arguments  in 
favour  of  *115  • 

4.  According  to  Si-He.  VIII— i— 215  it  should  be  But  the 

general  rule  about  *1  being  changed  to  ^  must  have  prevailed  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  we  have  to  trace  from  the  form  so  derived. 

I%1W  means  “ slack ”,  ‘7oose”;what  is  slack  or  loose  is  easy;  hence, 
the  word  meaning  “easy”  is  traceable  in  sense  also  from  f$HW. 
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Skr. 

Pr.  or  Apahhr, 

Gujt 

355*3  (sfgsn, 

5?T^ 

optionally 

(  Original  — part  of  »  conjunct.  ) 

Skr. 

Pr,  or  Apabhr. 

Guj. 

t 

3T5THC3 

fHTj 

% 

sflu6 

(  Original  a  non-conjunct. 

) 

9Tf OTT  (  ?3<JrT,  *3°TT  ) 

7UI?^  (u?5^ 

uf|fr 

N5T8 

W*: 

arc* 

'rd 

frlf*  (— collection) 

Hf'JT 

Ufnr 

(=intoxication) 

Dr.  Sir  R.  OK  Bhandarkar  derives  from  (Skr.)  through 

the  process  (metathesis)-See  his  Lectures,  P.  190.  That  deriva¬ 
tion  leaves  the  IdftT  3T  unaccounted  for;  unless  we  artificially  import  an 
?,  for  which  there  is  no  occasion  in  view  of  the  natural  derivation 
from  faiW. 

5.  Si— He— VI II— iii— 106. 

6.  “  efa  W't  ”}  “  ”  are  expressions  known  as  connect¬ 

ed  with  Holt  festivities.  Instead  of  Vasanta,  Grtshma  is  used  here. 

7.  Si-He-VIII-i-135. 

8. 
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Skr. 

Pr.  or  Apabhr. 

Grllj . 

(%,  ift£) 

iTO# 

•s.  ♦ 

jft^n 

uter 

^(=difficult) 

^33535 

35Trff35T 

35^lf|3TT 

3531^ 10 

(Deiya) 

(^T-^T;  W5$) 

^f(=father’s  sister) 

(TO 

existing  as  the  aspirate  element  in 

a  class  aspirate.  ) 

3T£T?;S  (^3n$,  f?T^) 

(by 

*TT*I 

3TT33  (TTT33,  TT^)11 

(direct 

SfaT12 

(DeJya) 

(De^ga) 

(35) 

9.  Cf.  Vasanta-VUdsa  (V.  S.  1508) 

RI%  WR!ft  qjlftjfi  HRR3il5  I  353^1  8?  qifjRi  31331  RI5  II 

— “  possessed  ”  (  by  love  );  therefore,  mad;  cf, 
Skr,  IR3  =  8fll^S,  possessed, 

Cf,  also  Kdnhadade-Prabandha  (V.  S.  1512) 

US  35^3  3%  33  (  Khanda  I,  St.  23) 

In  the  opening  portion  of  Lecture  IV,  Section  I,  I  have  traced  3^1 
from  >25^:  through  the  steps  V3^T.  (  Sec  P.  23  supra  ).  This 

need  not  be  regarded  as  conflicting  with  the  present  analysis.  Both  are 
alternative  possibilities.  The  9  termination  in  Gujarati  can  be  traced 
to  the  Apabhramga  termination  f®,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  35 
termination.  (Si-He-VIII-iv  429.) 

10.  Not  from  333  (Skr.)  3>£  (Pr.);  because  3)5!^  is  mainly  used 
for  frying  things  in)  not  for  boiling  them;  (  333  =  to  boil ). 

11.  See  instance  in  the  quotation,  supra  P.  108,  n«  53;  to  wliicl 

may  be  added  the  following:-  Hlf313  3R 

(  Rulandngada-Katlid  by  Mandana;  V,  S.  1574,  date  of  copy). 

12.  I  chaged  to  S;  then  the  3  left  from  *1  is  changed  to 

3  and  then  to  H 
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[The  DeJi-ndmd-mdld  I,  155  has  3HpT=3vPftqU(.  In  Varga  VTTT 
72  ffauf  is  given  in  the  sense  of  3^1.  If  this  latter  word  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  source  word  of  this  instance  will  have  to  be 

excluded.  But  looking  to  the  meaning  (s'rTlfal,  i.  e.  a  cloth 
used  as  a  wrap  over  the  body,  a  specific  sense  and  not  a  general  one 
as  in  3^)  and  to  the  fact  that  is  a  verb  in  G.  and  that  there 

is  a  not  a  IT,  in  while  has  a?,I  prefer  the  derivation 

from  sflfur, 

must  be  a  verb  made  from  the  noun;  or  there  may  have 
been  a  root  like  in  some  Degya  language.] 


(^) — (b) — shifted  towards  the  end  of  a  ivordf. 

(  a  non-conjunct  in  original ). 

Skr.  Pr.  or  Ap.  Guj. 

difad*  (Mfai)  dfpj 

3^:  ^ff  ^  (optionally) 

^f|3T|OT13  'ftvHUT, 

arfvr^TR  sfffcwrn*  (^rfl^Tir-^^Tur) 1 4  afaior 


13.  qfciWI0!  (by  Rl^IR  (|dd(  R^SR  (%  shifted 

towards  the  end);  R*\@R. 

Hindi  has  R3R;  see  Dr.  Bhandarkar’e  Philological  Lectures,  P.  190. 
He  regards  RlipdR  (dl)  as  Hindi. 

14.  ^+*1  become  R;  tho  process  is  this:-*!,  which  consists  of  5 
and  a  nasality,  becomes  nasalized  ^  (  f)  and  5+3^ become  and  thus 
~R.  (See  the  utsarga  about  nasals  below). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  form  of  3ili|RR  in 

(a)  SitA-haraua  by  Karmana  Mantri  (V.  S.  1520); 

UR  w\%  3RSRR  aransft*  UPR'df  <? 

(b)  Vimala-prabandha  (V.  S.  1568); 

KR  RK  RISRI  SHI5RR  (IX,  29); 

(o)  lava ti- uo-Rdsa  (V.  S.  1700); 

(1)  sidl'd!  (Khanda  V-  ix-duho  1); 

(afi^RRI  is  feminine  here), 

(2)  9?:sfeqi  9t(^RR,  RR(  RR  (Khanda  Vl-iv-l) 

(3)  HR  9iltdR  wmq\  Rid  ( Khanda  VI  vuvll) 


Exception : — 
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(  Here  the  5  remains  unmoved.  ) 

[Notes: — 


(l)  It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  instances  that  generally 


?  generally  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  second 
syllable ,  mixes  with 
the  first  syllable; 
some  exceptions. 


in  the  originals  the  5  is  situated  in  the  second 
Sruti  (syllable)  of  the  words;  consequently 
the  in  going  towards  the  beginning,  of  necess¬ 
ity,  mixes  with  the  first  syllable  either  as  a 
conjunct  or  as  a  sound,  an  infusion.  The 


only  exceptions  are: — 


(  and  are  only  apparent  exceptions,  for  the  re 

and  3f,  as  prefixes,  are  detachable  elements,  and  the  q  in  each 
begins  the  q^.  If,  however,  the  whole  word  is  taken  together, 
the  reason  for  f  not  going  up  to  the  first  syllable  is  clear:  ^  is 
caught  up  by  it  as  the  two  (it  and  3)  are  phonetically  very  kind¬ 
red,  and  so  its  further  progress  is  arrested.  In  these  words  the 
5  does  not  move  as  far  as  the  first  druti,  but  gets  caught  in  the 
second  Sruti  and  establishes  itself  there  in  a  complete  fusion  with 
the  original  letter  of  that  §ruti\  and  so  become  Vf,  3M-3  be¬ 
come  3,  ^-fi^also  become  3,  and  necessarily  become  3+s[  i.e.ft. 

(2)  and  Tress'  fare  differently  from  the  above;  the  3 

travels  up  to  the  first  Sruii  and  mixes  with  5  into  and  with  it 
into  sr.  The  reason  is  that  in  each  case  the  3  is  attracted  and 
caught  up  by  such  letter  as  is  phonetically  nearest  in  affinity  to 
it,  i.  e.  in  UqTd  or  qqrd  or  both.  This  explains  the  apparent  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  phenomenon. 


(The  Pr.-Kdvya-Mdld  edition  is  obviously  in  error  in  printing 
U13  Ufldl0!  in  this  last  instance.) 

To  this  may  be  added  Bhalana’s  Kadamlari,  PArvabhdga ,  XXI V, 
1,  66,  d  reifqm;  but  I  hesitate,  because  it  is 

an  arbitrary  emendation  of  the  original  text  ladl'd  (?  I3?dR  =  reqi°l)  by 
the  editor,  Mr,  K  II,  Uhruva.  which  may  or  mav  not  be  justifiable, 

37 
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(3)  Another  noteworthy  feature  is  that  wherever  there  is 
a  formed  by  the  S,  the  shifting  of 

^  shifting  of  tjje  |  j9  accompan{e(i  by  a  lengthening  of  the 
panied  by  a  leng-  preceding  vowel:  whereas  if  the 

ihening  of  the  pre -  g  forms  a  no  such  process  follows? 

cewng  voweh  tf  the  », 

conjunct  is  strong.  ^IST- t[*T>  not  ijT*T. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  phenomenon  in 
my  last  lecture  (Lecture  III)  under  the  head  of  Balance  of 
Quantity,  when  laying  down  the  general  principles  governing  phone¬ 
tic  formations  and  mutations.  ( Vide  supra,  Pp.  100-101.) 

In  the  Prakrits  and  especially  in  Apabhram^a  conjuncts  of 
this  nature  involving  a  f  in  them  were  in  very  many  cases 
tfqfrls.  This  is  indicated  by  the  metrical  quantity  of  t^e  syllable 
preceding  the  conjunct  in  lines  like  the  following:— 

(Si'He-Y  III-iv-434. ) 


In  old  Gujarati  also  this  weak  conjunct  is  noticeable  even  in 


Conjunct  locals 
even  in  tcitsarna 
words  in  old  Guja- 
r&ti. 


tatsamci  words,  which  may,  in  so  far,  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  tadbhava : — 


(From  a  work  of  Padmandblia;  copy  written  in  V.  S.  17l5, 
Gujarat  &ala  Patra  Vol.  XII,  May.) 

Here  the  q  in  *TYq  is  and  so  sq  is  a  weak  conjunct. 

But  the  instance  for  our  purpose  here  is  the  weak  conjunct  SI  in 
qsrqi^,  as  the  line  would  not  scan  metrically  correct  if  the  SI 
were  taken  as  a  strong  conjunct.  Even  at  present  qsi^TCt  is 
pronounced  with  a  weak  SI  colloquially,  and  in  one  of  the  songs 
sung  by  Nagar  women  at  the  thread  ceremony  of  a  boy  we  find  a 
similar  weak  conjunct: 

“  si^rc  jrpft  ” 

“  ^  qSiqR  qq 
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Several  instances  of  the  weak  conjunct  are  found  in  Bhima 
Kavi’s  Hari  Lila  (  V.  S.  1574,  date  of  copy  of  the  Manuscript  ) 
Ivala  VIII:— 


(1) 

TO  1 

(Stanza  32) 

(2) 

rn  cl^T  fa  1 

(Stanza  33) 

(3) 

(Stanza  48) 

(4) 

mi  SI55T?  TO 

(Stanza  5l) 

(5) 

tot*  ^n=t 

(Stanza  58) 

The  conjuncts  in  black  type  in  these  instances  are 
as  the  chopdi  metre  will  show. 

By  way  of  contrast  we  find  in  this  very  same  work  (the  same 
Kala)  the  word  with  SiJT  treated  as  a  strong  conjunct  too! — 


mi  (st.  29) 

515^  f^TT  (St,  52) 

1  5fofT  rfTfTT  (St,  54) 

^T|  5?5^  (St.  58) 


It  seems  that  conjuncts  of  this  nature  were  dealt  with  as 
strong  or  weak  indifferently  as  suited  the  metrical  convenience  of 
the  poet.  However,  the  instances  are  quoted  by  me  to  show  that 
this  state  of  things  evidences  the  prevalence  of  the  weak  conjunct. 

[Hemachandra  allows  this  license  in  favor  of  conjuncts  con¬ 
taining  ^  and  5  in  Prakrit  and  even  in  Sanskrit.  See  his  Chhando- 
nusdsana ,  1-6  and  gloss  thereon.  See  infra,  this  Lecture,  Utsarga 
XVII,  Note,  for  fuller  statement.] 

15.  The  words  l3>IT  and  rilf  1$  read  in  this  line  as  and  the 
metre  shows  that.  It  is  the  loose  way  of  spelling  the  aspirated  sylla¬ 
bles  that  is  responsible  for  the  apparent  increase  in  syllables.  For 
further  treatment  of  this  point  see,  a  few  pages  below,  the  discussion  on 
5*fiR  and  Sl^R. 
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(4)  There  are  indications  in  Prakrit  of  the  process  of  $ 

going  up  to  the  beginning  of  a  word.  As  a  rule , 

In  Prakrit  the  jn  prakrit,  the  f  moves  towards  the  end: — 
as  a  rule,  moves  .  ... 

towards  the  end ; 

lut  some  exceptions  37%;  g^-37%;  etc?  here  the  (i.  e.  the 

antcipate  the  Guj- 

ardti process.  original  of  the  )  viz:  R  and  (pure  or 

included  in  t?)  precede  the  final  letters  in  the 
Sanskrit  originals,  but  in  Prakrit  the  f  comes  at  the  end  (  i,  e. 
before  the  vowel  of  course)  in  its  own  syllable.  If  the  f  is  an 
unconjunct  evolute,  it  stays  in  the  locus  of  its  original:  e.  g.  ^PT: 

3?  7:-3^;  etc.. 

But  there  is  one  exception  of  one  kind  and  another  of  an 
opposite  kind;  in  one  the  f  moves  towards  the  beginning,  in  the 
other  quite  towards  the  ends — 

(a)  here  (as  I  have  already  shown  before10)  al¬ 
though  Hemachandra  has  denoted  SfT!  as  a  ready-made 
adeda  of  (  Si-He-Y III-ii-144  ),  the  real  phonetic 
process  involves  the  movement  of  the  $  towards 
the  beginning.1 7 

(b)  and  also  alternately  JT5![  (Srlle-VII  I-ix‘112) . 
Here  too,  in  the  latter  form,  although  Hemchandra 
gives  it  as  a  ready-made  ddeda,  the  real  phonetic  course 
is  the  of  the  f  in  sj,  its  march  downwards  towards 
the  end,  and  final  co-alescence  with  the 
resulting  in  the  class  aspirate,  5. 

(5)  The  nature  of  77RflJ  and  TS'fiT  may  be  noted  here: 

is  a  condition  of  a  conjunct  of  f,  with  another 

and  H4U;  unaspirated  consonant,  wherein  both  members 
their  nature  des-  ,  . 

cribed.  remain  without  fusion  into  a  class  aspirate. 

This  is  clear  from  the  definition  already  given 
by  me  in  the  at  the  opening  of  the  first 

16.  See  supra ,  Lecture  III,  last  page,  last  foot-note. 

17.  For  a  statement  of  reasons  for  assigning  the  beginning  of  a 
word  as  the  place  for  this  shifting  of  ^  see  Appendix  B  to  this  Lecture, 
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section  of  this  Lecture.  The  reason  why  there  is  no 
fusion  into  a  class  aspirate  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  and  JPpfJT  of  f  and  the  conjoined  unaspir¬ 
ated  consonant  are  so  uncongenial  mutually  as  to 
prevent  such  a  result.  When  there  is  a  close  phonetic 
affinity,  as  in  the  case  of  it  and  f ,  the  condition  of  <^£$5 
is  transcended  and  we  have  ^HR-is  a  complete 

fusion  of  the  with  the  conjoined  letter.  It  covers 
two  kinds  of  cases:-— 

(l)  with  a  consonant, 


and  (2)  with  a  vowel. 

(l)  W^ith  a  cor  sonant— Only  in  the  case  of  it+^  ig  this 
possible,  as  a  rule,  because,  as  already  stated,  their  phonetic  affini¬ 
ty  is  extremely  close.  So  we  have 

W>T — TTf'JT- — etc.  etc.. 


In  rare  cases  there  is  a  between  \  and  f,  or  ^and  f,  or 
=3  and  f[;  e.  g. 


arf^insT-^TOT.  vrfrRNft-  ^’jM-s^Xg  .); 


( Surati  Guj.)i 


[Such  is  sometimes  found  in  the  ApabhramSa  and  Prar 


of  \  found 
in  the  Apabhram  £a 
stage  sometimes; 
and  occasionally  in 
Sanskrit,  in  certain 
forms,  e.  g. 

et  cet.. 


krit  stages  even:  (Skr.)  (Pr.) 

(Ap.)  Vide  Si-He-VIII- iv-412. 

Skr.  (pr.)  Si-He-VIII- ii*57,  as  in¬ 

dicated  at  P.  90.  supra. 

The  same  principle  is  exemplified  in  post- 
Apabhram^a  to  Gujarati  transition  in  G 


?T*TCTi  which  appears  as  in  Silavatrno-Rdsa  (  Y.  S.  1700  ), 

P.  227  XII,  st.  4  (Pr.  Kdvya-mdld  edition):  ^  *TW.” 

A  minute  indication  of  the  germ-stage  of  this  phonetic  princi¬ 
ple  can  be  seen  even  in  the  earlier  stages,  i.  e.  in  Sanskrit,  in  forms 
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like  ST&K,  (from  £f),  §§r*TT  (  from  I*  ),  where  the  ^ia- 
herent  in  the  %  of  fsr  (^sr)  and  in  the  sr  of  5"^,  moves  to  the 
beginning  and  gets  completely  fused  together  with  ^  into  ^  and 
with  3  into  w.  Similar  is  the  case  in  frnpJT  (from  ^f).18] 
Otherwise,  we  have  e.  g. 

and  the  like. 

may  be  likened  to  a  mechanical  mixture  while  to  a 
chemical  combination.  In  the  latter  a  set  of  circumstances  comes 
in,  like  a  combining  electric  current  or  the  like,  and  we  have  the 
fusion.  This  will  account  for  variants  like  and  .  What 
the  combining  circumstances  are  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
discover.  But  an  attempt  to  sound  will  show  frhe  phonetic 


18.  Dr.  P.  D. 

The  orthodox  expl¬ 
anation  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  viz.  that 
roots  Ulce  5^> 
dca.were  originally 
&ca. ,  ex¬ 
amined  and  dissent¬ 
ed  from. 


Gune  (in  his  Introduction  to  Comparative  Philololgy 
P.  35)  sees  in  these  phonetic  changes  an  indication 
that  the  roots  beginning  with  a  mere  medial 
(’ll  5.)  must  have  originally  begun  with  a 
medial  aspirate  which  was  displaced  before  the 
following  medial  aspirate  or  ^  in  the  body  of  the 
word.  He  suggests  that  the  roots  5^, 
must  have  originally  been  ,  W,  In 

addition  to  the  indication  from  grammatical  forms 


displaying  the  medial  aspirate  (f^),  and  the 

like),  his  other  grounds  for  this  theory  are:— 


(a)  Original  medial  aspirates  are  always  in  Greek  changed  to 

tenue  aspirates:  (Skr.)  (Gr.)  nefos;  (Skr.);  (Gr.) 

frator;  (Skr.)  (Gr.)  tharsos;  (Skr.)  (Gr.)  methu. 

(b)  Similarly  in  Latin,  the  Sanskrit  Hfld  becomes  fero;  H31d  is 
fuam;  and  so  forth. 


(c)  Further,  in  Latin,  the  tenue  aspirate  representing  the  original 
medial  aspirate,  is  turned  into  a  simple  medial  between  two 
words;  (Skr.)  (Lat.)  ti-bi;  (Skr.)  (Lat.)  rubros; 
(Skr.)  ^(original  of  ?\), (Lat  )ibi;  (SkrJ  *DU?/Lat ,)nebul. 


(d)  Conversely,  the  tenue  aspirate  Latin  representative  of  the 
original  aspirate  finds  in  Sanskrit  a  pure  medial  to  represent 
it;  Lat .  for-os.  Skr.  §)’’?  Lat.  fords,  Skr.  Lat,  of-fendi- 
mentum,  Skr. 
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impossibility  and  the  necessity  of  an  instantaneous  fusion  into 
The  distinction  presented  by  ST'J'ST  and  (Skr.  Pr. 

*1^  f|T  ( Dhiro  Bhagat)~is  noteworthy:  in  one  case 
there  is  the  shifting  of  the  ff  and  W5K,  in  the  other  the  stands 
without  throwing  off  the  aspiration;  but  once  the  f  is  thrown  off 
and  shifted,  the  ^  and  ^.unite  in  a  because  is  difficult 

to  pronounce,  being  medial  in  situation. 

Maravadi  has  for  no  doubt;  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  actual  fact  of  remaining  in  a  in  Gujarati. 

(2)  of  with  a  vowel. 

The  only  possible  way  for  a  consonant  to  unite  with  a 
vowel  is  for  it  to  precede  the  vowel  and  thus  the  two  must 


Therefore,  he  concludes,  the  word  ?R,  must  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  WT,  ^'9;  that  the  roots  ^  &ca.  must  have 

originally  been  these  he  compares  with  Goth,  gredus, 

Eng.  greed;  Goth,  bindan,  Ger.  bieten;  Germ,  linden;  Arm.  davel; 
Goth,  dags ,  Eng.  day,  and  says  their  initials  correspond  to  an  original 
medial  aspirate, 

Unless  Dr.  Gune  points  out  actual  words  like  &ca-  and 

ghreeden ,  bhinden ,  &ca.  it  is  clear  that  he  is  making 
a  mere  conjecture  in  this  matter  for  which  there  is 
hardly  any  strong  foundation.  At  any  rate,  ap¬ 
parently  exceptional  forms  like  SDlWkl,, 
can  be  better  explained  by  the  priniciple  of  the 
shifting  of  the  ^inherent  in  the  \&cs..  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  getting  merged  by  the  process  of 
with  the  initial  \  &ca.  into  ^  &ca.. 

What  is  most  significant  is  that  the  change  of 


A  better  explan¬ 
ation  suggested- viz. 
the  shifting  of  the 
^  to  the  beginning 
cfi  getting  merged 
• with  the  initial  con¬ 
sonant ,  the  process 
being  the  result  of 
the  loss  of  the  °n 
account  of  sandhi. 


the  unaspirated  mediae  into  aspirated  medial  in  etc.  occurs  Only 

when  the  final  aspirates  turn  into  unaspirates:  SUZUKI,  SWIRSRJ,  &ca. 
get  the  3  turned  to  ^  only  when  their  final  ^&ca.  turns  into  3..  Thus 
the  aspiration  of  the  initial  does  not  occur  independently,  in  fact  it.  is 
dependent  on  the  loss  of  aspiration  of  the  final,  which  change  is  inevita¬ 
ble  in  the  contact  with  the  *  of  ^  and  the  like  compelling.the  \  &ca- 
to  turu  inio  cf&ca,  as  a  phonetic  necessity.  ThiB  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  aspirate  element  moves  from  the  final  letter  into  the 
initial  and  thus  secures  its  aspiration. 
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remain  mutually  fused  together.  Thus  (Skr.)  3*g?n-(Pr.) 

?30lf-(G.)  fH°Tr.  Some  people  in  their  desire  to 
denounce  the  system  of  using  5  in  such  words  as  &ca, 

forget  the  weak  nature  of  5  and  so  sound  it  strong,  which  is  of 
course  wrong. 

[Kavi  Narmadaiankar  at  one19  time  used  to  combine  ^7  and 
?  in  the  impossible  form  3-5  (as  &ca.)  the  vowel  preceding  the 
?  and  written  as  a  half  letter  in  a  conjunct.  The  absurdity  of 
this  is  obvious,  as  a  half  vowel  is  a  physical  and  phonetic 
impossibility.] 

Presumably  this  theory  of  old  time  Indo-European  roots  like 
gvp,  &ca.  ^  n°t  an  invention  of  Dr.  Gune’s,  but  is  shared  by  him 
with  earlier  scholars.  Macdonell,  (‘ Vedic  Grammar  for  Students)  §  55 
(P.  39),  regarding  this  aspiration  of  the  initial  consonants  of  roots  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  aspiration  of  the  final  consonants  would  at 
first  seem  to  support  my  view;  but  his  note  1  on  this  statement  sug¬ 
gests  the  opposite  theory;  he  says  it  is  not  really  compensation  but  tho 
survival  of  the  original  initial  aspiration  of  such  roots,  which  was  lost 
owing  to  the  avoidance  of  an  aspirate  at  tho  beginning  and  end  of  the 
same  syllable;  and  hence,  he  holds,  the  initial  returns  when  tho  final 
aspirate  disappears.  I  may  therefore  be  perhaps  considered  as  starting 
a  heresy  in  rejecting  the  orthodox  theory  and  accounting  for  the  as¬ 
sumed  initial  aspirates  in  the  above  manner.  But  I  expect  my  theory 
to  be  judged  on  its  merits,  not  on  prepossessions  and  mere  adherence 
to  orthodox  views. 

I  would  suggest  the  theory  as  under:  that  in  the  parent  Aryan  there 
were  the  following  distinguishable  classes  of  roots:— 

(a)  roots  like  (sd)  for  which  we  have  clear  indications  informs 
like  'StHl'l,  not  explicable  otherwise  than  on  the  theory  of  an 
initial  aspirated  medial  in  tho  root  state;  also  roots  which 
satisfy  the  test  of  the  Indo-Germanic  phonetic  equivalents; 
and  (b)  Roots  like  3**,  «pq&ca.  which,  as  I  say,  alter  the  initial  con¬ 
sonant  into  a  corresponding  aspirate  simply  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  moving  the  aspiration  from  the  end  to  the  beginn¬ 
ing  under  certain  cricumstsnces,  and  had  therefore  no  such  as¬ 
pirated  first  consonant  in  the  root  stage. 

19.  It  must  be  said  to  the  thinking  Kavi’s  credit  that,  at  a  later 
stage,  he  gave  up  the  absurd  symbol  and  retorted  to  a  diacroticai  dot 
under  the  vowel  to  mark  the  a.-piratiou; 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  in  a 

state  of  is  so  interfused  as  to  lead  some 

The  aspirate  in  a 

mi  regarded  a s  a  PeoPIe  to  re§ard  lfc>  not  a9  an  aspirate  con- 

mere  by  sonant  but,  as  a  mere  aspiration  pervading  the 

some;  the  i  lew  con -  a(jjacent  vowel.  Mr.  Ke  £aval;il  Dhruva  holds  such 
troverted.  \  _ 

a  view  and  calls  the  aspirate  a  ITFT^H;  (See  his 

Vdgvydpara ,  Appendix  II,  Pp.  23-24  );  and  recommends  the 

symbol  of  a  mere  dot  below  the  aspirated  syllable;  thus: 

eto.,  instead  of  the  manifest  ?  as  fif  &ca..  However,  we  have 

only  to  look  at  instances  like  Sf%,  etc.,  wherein  the  ff  is 

undoubtedly  present  in  a  state  with  and  not  as  a  mere 

and  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  flaw  in  the 

theory.  Consistency  with  that  theory  would  demand  writing  Jpfc, 

instead  of  — but  no  one  would  be  prepared  to  go 

to  that"0  length, -not  even  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva  himself. 

As  I  perceive  the  phonetic  conditions  in  this  question,  the 

aspiration  falls  under  three  distinct  descriptions: — 

(1)  Strong,  as  in  I'D  etc. 

(2)  Weak,  SSgSHH,  as  in  %,  etc. 

and  (3)  Faint,  in  the  form  of  a  as  when  the  f 

sound,  situated  in  a  distant,  unaccented,  part  of  a  word  is 
in  a  condition  of  getting  ivorn  out  after  passing  through 
the  HWTCqft  stage;  as  in 

20.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  writing  of  the  use 

/s  _  /•* 

the  specious  argument  that  in  words  like  the  scurds  ought  to 

result  in  'Ij,  U,  and  not  remain  as  c^,  ®f.  It  may  he  claimed  in  favour 
of  the  theory,  that  it  would  satisfactorily  dispose  of  this  argu¬ 

ment,  for  the  aspiration  being  merely  a  faint  fusion  in  the  adjacent  vowel 
(  msi,  fu  ),  it  cannot  affect  the  consonants  in  the  manner  indicated  fo  as 
to  turn  the  w,  \  into  W.  But  the  cases  of  words  like  £Tj,  tl<f,  % 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  SUT^dR  theory  and  thus  the  explanation  of 
u+^and  't  +  ^not  resulting  into  'fj,  +T  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
We  find  it  in  the  fact  that  difference  in  U4R  and  SRR  prevent  such 
merging  into  class  aspirates;  q+f  ,  having  common  and  SRRs  in 

a  very  great  degree,  inevitably  fuse  into  where  as  3+^  do 

not  so  fuse. 

38 
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The  present  day  forms  r%5T»  etc.  are  represented  in 
old  Gujarati  works  by  such  forms  as 

HTllt  etc.  which,  though  apparently  long¬ 
er  in  syllabic  quantity,  are  really  of  the  same 
quantity  as  the  formei,  a  fact  proved  by 
metrical  test.  This  shows  the  rationality  of 
the  dually  evolved  forms.  A  few  extracts 
from  an  old  work  will  illustrate  my  remark;  I  take  them  from 
Bhima  Kavi’s  IIari-Lilat-ShodaSa  Kald  (year  of  copy,  V.  S.  1574; 
year  of  composition'1  V.  S.  1541): — - 


aspirate 
shown  roughly  in 
old  ivories  as  a  se¬ 
parate  letter  hut  re¬ 
ally  it  is  to  he 

”  •  C 

sounded  as 


Kala  VIII: — 

(1)  ^T»ft  ift  I  (St.  27) 

(2)  W  Qrft  I 

^  I  (St.  30) 

(3)  foiT  ctn  it  siwft  I 

mfr  si?  i  (st.  54) 

(D  msi*  ^ttft  %  m  i  (st.  54) 
(5)  ctr^iT  i  (st.  os) 


The  metre  here  is  chopdi,  and  a  reading  of  the  lines  in  that 
metre  will  at  once  show  that  the  words  printed  black  read  as  if  they 
were  spelt  IpHf,  'Tf'U,  efTT;  c|*T^,  TjjTT,  This  indicates  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  situation  of  the  5  in  the  beginning  of  words;  in  other 
words,  although  the  f  was  represented  as  separate  in  writing,  it  was 
sounded  with  the  initial  syllable.  This  system  of  writing  can  be  seen 
in  vogue  over  a  long’period  before  and  after  the  time  of  Ilari-Lild. 


21.  A  Ms.  lent  to  me  by  Mr,  lliralul  T.  Partkh,  I>.  A.  Asstt. 
Secretary  Gujarat  Vernacular  Society,  Alimedabad,  has  V.  S.  1574  as  the 
year  in  wliich  it  was  copied.  In  the  concluding  part  the  year  of  com¬ 
position  is  given  at  under; 

^  I  A  '  ;  3UR  3UW  ftW  I  ^3  dUd  &t#c!  nq  II 

The  blank  here  is  tilled  up  by  the  reading  in  the  Brihat  Kdoya- 
dohana,  1^  :  dq  II  (  as  another  Ms.  of  the  same 

poet’s  Brahodha- PrakdJs.  written  in  V.  S,  1575  has  it).  Vrajalfil 
Sastri  gives  V.  S.  1540  as  the  year  of  composition  of  Hari-Ldld 
(Vide  his  Gujardli  Bhdshdno  Iiihdsa,  P.  05). 
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la  one  rare  instance  I  find  the  f  conjoined  with  its  related 
consonant  just  as  I  contend  it  should  be  written: 

35^  sppRft  *TTrT  Sft^T  ( DaJama  Skandha,  by  Ke^ava  H rider 
ram;  composed  in  Y.  S.  1529,  copy  written  in  V.  S.  1787.) 

The  metre  here  is  bhujangt  and  fits  properly  into  the 
metrical  scheme.  In  other  places  in  the  same  work  the  word  is 
written  ilVt?,  the  $  kept  ununited. 

There  is  a  unique  backward  movement  of  ?  which  is  like 

involution  rather  than  evolution,  a  reverse 
Backward  move-  ,  ,  _  .  ,  ,  .  .  , 

vieut  of  ^  in  JJUf  Process  whereby  f  is  changed  into  a  class  as- 

derived  from  3?l.  pirate.  I  have  come  across  only  one  instance 
of  this:  (G.)-np  (Skr.).  This  word  is 

found,  in  addition  to  our  present  day  Gujarati,  in  old  works  also:~ 

(1)  ns**  Q’TJf  srfl’t 

(Bhima  Kavi’s22  Ilari-LUd,  YIII-61) 

(2)  S'*  QW 

( Mddhavunala  Dodhaka  Prabandha  V.  S.  1584,  by  Gana- 
pati;  Anga  VIII,  St.  108). 

This  word,  g'TJB  may  seem  to  be  a  Persian  word;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  reason  to  doubt  its  origin  from  Sanskrit,  JJfT.  The 
only  peculiarity  here  is  that  the  f  is  changed  to  ’ft,  whereas  gene¬ 
rally  a  H  in  Sanskrit  is  changed  to  f.  (/S'«-He-VIII-i-236).  There 
is  no  such  word  in  Sanskrit  as  JJ'TTT,  nor  is  the  root  g1*: 
connected  in  sense  with  Sanskrit  3J?T,  which  is  from  ns  =  to  hide, 

being  “a  hiding  place”  and  therefore  “a  cave.”  Could  it  be 
that  ttk23  was  an  old  Sanskrit  root  long  lost  even  in  Vedio  times  ? 

22.  Bhima  has  this  word  (gib)  also  in  his  l  moodha  Prak&fa 
(V.  S.  1546),  Prakdfa  iii,  sloka  6. 

23.  The  root  3T=“protect,”  may  possibly  be  allied  to  such  a 

3^. 

The  only  hitch,  and  apparently  a  difficult  one,  is  that  9T  itself  is 
regarded  as  a  secondary  root,  derived  from  *11313  Which  is  apparently 
regarded  as  a  denominative  root  from  fill  (  —  a  cowherd)-*!!  (=  a  cow) 
+31  (  =  to  protect).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  suggested 
that  *1(3  (  =  a  cowherd)  was  itself  really  from  3T(=  to  protect)  and 
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This  is  not  unlikely  and  such  cases  of  reflex  process  are  not  un¬ 
known.  For,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a  tenable  theory,  that 
f  was  evolved  as  a  separate  letter  out  of  the  class  aspirates,  in 
early  times  no  doubt,  which  predominated  in  Yedic  times,  and  even 
during  those  days  roots  ending  in  ^  were  traceable  to  those  ending 
in  a  class  aspirate,  but  which  were  lost  to  the  language  even 
then.  Compare  Vedic  for  which  the  classical  root  is 

subsequently  artificially  derived  from  fil+'H,  filira  being  really  an  ir¬ 
regular  formation  ?  (for,  of  the  five  roots,  TH.  and  '1*1, 

mentioned  by  Panini  in  III— i— 28,  as  taking  on  only  filfilfi  has  the 
plausible  analysis  fi!-Hf,  and  is  impossible  to  account  for  even  with 
a  noun  basis  as  and  may  be;  which  either  are  not  capable  of  the 
splitting  up  like  fil+TT.  Iam  aware  that3T’s  a  later  Vedic  root, 
though  not  quite  post-Vedic.  It  occurs  but  once  in  a  late  hymn  of  the 
Vllth  Mandala  and  but  twice  in  the  Xth  Mandala  of  Rigveda  Samhita 
(See  Vedic  Grammar  by  A.  A.  Mac-Donell,  P.  358,  n.  13).  But  this 
fact  need  not  interfere  with  the  possible  course  of  Unbeing  tit  some 
stage  evolved  out  of  the  very  old  possible  root  I  speak  with  great 

diffidence  and  reservation,  but  I  would  ask — Is  it  not  permissible  to 
regard  the  theory  that  ElgEf  is  a  denominative  verb  from  fill  (derived 
from  fil+fil)  as  a  misconception? 

The  reasons  are: — 

(1)  The  difficulty  of  similarly  accounting  for  the  other  roots  in 

the  same  group,  viz:  'fT,  fi*I  ,  as  already  just 

above  indicated;  I  know  fil'd  is  believed  to  designate  (1) 
the  Parnians  and  then  (2)  traders  (cf.  as  possibly 
evolved  from  fild).  (See  Vedic  Index  Vol,  I,  471-472): 
and  may  concejveably  be  traced  to  ld-K5Ifi!  (  =  shade), 

— for  a  man  who  goes  onward  in  the  journey  first  leaves 
the  shade.  But  these  considerations  do  not  come  into 
direct  conflict  with  my  contention  viz:  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  the  splitting  up  like  fii  +  fil; 

(2)  The  word  uiqht  furnishes  an  indirect  analogy  and  illustra¬ 

tion  of  the  artificial  splitting  up  which  I  discover  in  fill 
(fil  +  fil)  which  really  can  be  referred  to  termin¬ 

ation  ).  fiifitq  (BY.  I,  19-1)  is  taken  by  Yaska  and 
Suyana  to  moan  drinking  of  Soma,  by  Max-Muller  to  mean 
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Evidence  of  this  can  be  detected  in  certain 
verbal  forms  in  classical  Sanskrit  which  before  certain  letters 
change  the  final  of  roots  into  class  aspirates,  thus  pointing  to 

a  draught  of  milk;  (eH-$IE);  while  Roth  (Nirukta,  Notes 
P.  144)  favors  the  sense  “ protection ”  (which  would  be 
from  protect ,  without  any  splitting  up  into  ET-f-^). 

Max-Muller  does  take  notice  of  this  sense  ( protection )  also, 
but  inclines  in  favour  of  the  meaning,  a  draught  of  milk , 
simply  because  $1*1  has  clearly  the  sense  of  “drinking”  in 
SlHfm  (BY.  I.  51,  7).  But  it  may  be  answered 

(a)  That  *11*1  may  be  from  'll,  to  drink -,  in  EWfiE,  and  yet  with  equal 
fprce  ERIE  may  be  derived  from  9T  by  the  application  of 
the  same  termination;  and  that  the  error  is-  due  to  external 
similarity  only;  and 

(b)  Max-Muller  himself  recognizes  the  sense  “ protection"  for 
EtflE  in  RV.  X-77,  7. 

24.  Apte  in  his  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary  does  not  give  g^ 
as  a  Vedic  root;  but  he  gives  gE  =  (Vedic)  a  house;  „Ved.  “  grasp¬ 
ing”;  adjective  1.  seized,  2.  impregnated.  M.  Williams  gives 

(from  US")  p.  f.  Ved.  holding,  grasping,  grasp,  hold;”  also  “gtflEt 
m.  f.  n. “seized.”  It  would  seem  that  gtflE:  (classical  g?IE-*)  must 
really  be  a  past  participle  of  g*T>  and  not  a  pure  adjective.  EE  must 
liave  meant  “to  take”,  as  also  “to  bear  in  the  womb,”  from  which  came 
E$;  although  Apte  gives  g+E«^Unadi,  3-152.  But  would  indic¬ 
ate  here  too  the  radical  existence  of  the  E  in  the  body  of  the  root,  and  this 
g+E^  must  have  been  a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  E  in  EE,  long  after 
the  root  (IE  was  lost  even  in  Vedic  times  or  soon  after;  whereas  the 
results  of  and  gE  remained  in  the  nouns  g$  and  EE;  just  as  fE^ 

^  •>,  “v  A  *S 

and  1EU  have  left  E?E  and  EE?  though  here  again  Apte  explains  EE 
by  and  The  past  participle  of  IE^  is  El'S  which  wonld 

point  to  an  old  root  IflS,  and  not  fan,  or  it  may  be,  as  the  word  EE 
shows,  that  IEE  must  be  an  oldest  root,  and  EtS  may  have  been  form¬ 
ed  on  the  analogy  of  vi)?.  M.  Williams  gives  as  derived  from 
and  gives  “lE^=rt.  IEir-only  in  lEEEElE.'-Ef-E  (cf.  Megha)Ved.  emitting 
moisture”;  and  quotes  from  Sayana  ‘‘'El** 
sprinkling  down  rain  water.” 
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old,  long  obsolete,  roots  ending  in  such  class  aspirates,  roots 
unknown  to  the  oldest  literature.  Thus: — 

here 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)  *!*; 

(5)  fH; 

(6) 

(7) 

(8)  ^-Hr— 


here 

here  fa^HT. 
here  STV3[— 
here 
here 

here  ^_r^» 
here  ^+^.2G 


Nirukta,  x-23  gives:-*TNT  I  OtRlfa  seems  a 

(a)  ~  9 

mislection  for  ),  Nirukta  VII-26  has  Btuvutcl  rendered  into 

by  YAska." 

The  St.  Petersburgh  Lexion  (Bohtlingk  and  Roht,-Sanskrit-Worten* 
buch)  gives:  ■jJH  (==H‘^=H^);  also  partic.-past  pass-;-not  an 

adjective. 

(a)  [I  am  unexpectedly  supported  in  this  conjecture  of  mine 
by  Roth:- 

“Statt  grnatjarthe  the  scheint  gelasen  werden  zu  miissen 
(Note  to  Nirukta,  X,  23,  in  Roth’s  Edition  Pp. 
140-1  of  Notes). 

(“Instead  of  ’J'WPl  it  seems  we  are  to  read  as 

translated  kindly  for  me  by  Father  Zinunermann  of  Sh 
Xavier’s  College,  Bombay). 

Roth  evidently  goes  a  step  further  than  I  in  reading  for 
®T*f  and  he  seems  right,  for  Yaska’s  remark  further  runs: 

sqi^  jJUFi  S’lrajren  g?r%q  RNfarcrra]. 


25.  Cf.  English  daughter ,  M.  E,  doghter,  dohter ;  A.  S.  dohtor; 

Zend,  dughdav,  Persian,  dulchtav,  w hich  all  indicate  a  gh,  hli,  which 
must  have  yielded  the  pure  precipitate  <?  subsequently.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  2)^5 >  daughter,  is  one  who  milks  the  cow  in  the 

house-hold.  She  used  to  milk  in  the  ancient  family  life. 

26.  Panini  has  (Viii-ii-31)  as  a  general  rule  and  to  modify 

that  he  gives  (YIII-ii-32),  31  (VlII-ii-33) 

and  (YIII-ii-34). 


Now,  this  533*qi  or  arrangement  may  he  all  right  for  t)ie 
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Similarly,  a  non-final  ^in  some  roots  represents  an  original 
lass  aspirate  in  the  older  stage;  thus,  S^has  'SftfFT  in  the  reduplic¬ 
ated  perfect  and  snaqfa  in  the  causal;  this  would  indicate  some 
such  older  root  as 

[Dr.  Sii  It.  G.  Bhundurkar  barely  indicates  this  process 
incidentally  at  P.  289  of  his  Lectures  where  he  briefly  states  that 
the  h  in  fraAo-tractum  ( Lat.)  like  the  Sanskrit  ?  stands  for  an 
original  glu  Beames  (Yol.  I,  P.  262)  says:— 

“This  letter  (i.  e.  ?)  in  Sanskrit  roots  is  often  merely  a 
softening  of  an  aspirate  (meaning,  I  believe,  a  class  aspirate). 
ST?  is  originally  g  is  w,  5^=^,  probably  from  **  = 

^=3®-  perhaps  also  2 7  Some  of  those 

older  forms,  as  grabli  and  bhri,  are  preserved  in  the  Yedas,  and 
with  regard  to  the  others  the  analogy  of  forms  in  the  cognate 
languages  shows  that  the  aspirate  has  been  dropped,  while  in 
many  it  appears  in  various  tenses  of  the  verb.”] 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clas3  aspirates  in  very  remote 
times  stood  for  the  pure  5  of  the  later  period,  it  being  a  sub¬ 
sequent  evolution  from  the  old  world  class  aspirate.23  And  the 

purposes  of  the  awtra-scheme,  and  was  partly  based  on  i-  e.  on 

facts  found  in  current  language-  But  the  source  of  these  variations  can 
fairly  be  sought  in  obsolete  roots  with  corresponding  class  aspirate 
endings. 

gjq-Jjg  etc. -Would  these  alternative  forms  indicate  g^and  g^&ca. 
as  old  roots  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  decide;  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of 
the  alternative  forms  got  currency  by  mere  analogy.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  conjectme  by  Macdonell,  §  19,  last  two  sentences  (F.  13).  He 
says: — '“The  various  origins  of  h  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
in  the  groups  of  forms  from  roots  containing  that  sound.  Thus  beside 
mugdha ,  the  phonetic  pa.-t  participle  of  mult ,  to  be  confuted,  appears 
miidha  (AY.),  bewitched." 

27.  Some  of  these  similurizatious  are  dubious,  e.  g. 

,  whCI1  we  8CC  them  ju  i\iQ  light  0f  the  past  participial  forms 
and  ^5. 

28.  This  theory  may  not  be  regarded  as  fanciful.  Max  Muller 
goes  even  eu  far  as  to  believe  that  “there  was  a  far  far  distant  time 
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principle  that  history  repeats  itself  can  be  seen  at  work  during 
later  linguistic  evolution.  For,  this  principle  merely  implies  a 
general  truth  which  means  that,  under  a  given  set  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  same  or  similar  causes  produce  the  same  or  similar 

when  the  Aryan  nations  (if  we  may  call  them  so)  had  no  aspirates 
at  all.” 

(“  The  Science  of  Language  ’,  Vol.  II,  P.  222) 

An  additional  indication  may  be  seen  in  the  g  in  tag  (Germ.)  allied 
to  Skr. 

The  theory  about  the  class  aspirates  existing  in  the  Parent  Aryan 
without  a  separate  sonant  f  is  well  recognized  in  philological  circles. 

It  may  bo  further  suggested  here  that  at  a  period  when  the  class 
aspirate  had  not  turned  into  the  pure  aspirate  the  ^Oof  3^  in  3^ 
had  changed  into  3  in  some  languages  of  the  Western  Section  of  the  old 
Aryan  stock;  for  we  find  Ital.  cava  (  =  cave,  3^0  from  Lat.  ccivea  (from 
cavus  =  hollow,  vide  cave  in  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (Sk.eat),  also  cavea  and  cavum ,  cavus,  cava  in  Smith’s  Latin- 
English  Dictionary;  this  change  of  sense  does  not  involve  a  great 
wrench);  the  English  word  cave  itself  presents  this  phonetic  alliance. 
The  relation  beteween  v  and /is  well  marked  in  English  give,  A.  S.  gif  an ; 
Eng.  live,  A.S  lifiaw,  Eng.  sieve,  A  S.  sife  (Eng.  sift)',  Eog.  drive ,  A.S. 
dr  if an\  (Eng.  drift)',  Eng.  thrive,  M.  E.  thriven,  thrifen ;  (Eng.  thrift ); 
similarly  in  transition  from  Latin  into  French  and  cognate  languages  and 
then  English,  c  changes  to/ in  L.  brevis,  It.  Sp.  Pt.  breve ,  0.  F.  href, 
brief,  F.  href,  M.  E.  href,  breef.  While  the  relation  between  h  andy  (fa 
and  *1)  is  still  more  prominent;  of.  Skr.  Gk.  Sandra-kuptos 

(  kottos  );  Skr.  jj't  Eng.  yoke,  Goth,  juk,  Ger.  joclv,  &ca;  though  it 
must  be  noted  that  g  becomes  h  intervocalically  only,  and  that  an  initia 
g  turned  to  Jc  would  be  unusual.  But  the  of  3#  may  well  be  regarded- 
as  uninitial  from  one  point  of  view. 

My  thoory  may  receive  further  support  in  kdof  (Acastct)  —  tcojj 
(Peblavij  =  kuh  (Pers.),  all  signifying  ‘a  mountain’;  and  from  ‘a 
mountain’  to  ‘a  cave’  is  not  a  difficult  or.  unnatural  step  by  lakshand. 
The  Avastaic  kdof  will  furnish  a  link  with  the  obsolete  3^. 

(I  am  indebted  for  this  valuable  information  regarding  the  Avasta 
and  Pehlavi  words  to  the  courtesy  of  my  friend  Mr.  Behramgur  Temuras 
Anklesaria  of  Santa-Cruz,  Bombay). 

I  do  not  forgot  that  phonetic  laws  are  conditioned  by  the  limits  of 
time  aud  place.  But  whou  our  theory  goes  far  far  back  into  a  porio- 
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effects.  This  truth  operates  in  all  branches  of  human  or  even 
cosmic  evolution.  Consequently,  in  the  branch  of  phonetics,  i.  e. 
linguistic  evolution,  what  happened  to  the  class  aspirates  in  their 
passage  from  pre-Vedic  and  Vedic  times  to  Yedic  and  post-Vedic 
and  classical  Sanskrit,  viz.  the  precipitation  of  5  out  of  them, 
happened  again  in  their  passage  from  Sanskrit  to  Prakrit;  hence 
we  have  (Skr.)  (Pr.)  (Skr.)  <35PT:  (Pr.  and  Apabhr.) 

(Skr.)  (Apa.)  sjftTS,  (Skr.)  *TTT:  (Pr.)  JTT?\ 

(Skr.) /TR:  (Pr.)  ^T,  (Skr.)  (Pr.)  $55,  (Skr.) 

(Ap.)  (G.)  (Vide  Si.  He.  YlII-i-187  and  201);  also  75 

to  5  (Si.  Tie.  VIII-i-236)  as  in  ^f^T:  (Skr.),  (Pr.), 

Tfoft  (G.);  (Skr.),  (Apa.)-rl^^553lVrt55W  (G.) 

in  the  verb  rfooTGf  (to  stroke,  especially  as  applied  to  the  stroking 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet)  from  the  noun,  floSPT,  which  as  a  noun 
is,  of  course,  obsolete  or  unknown. 

[This  precipitation  of  the  5  is  further  seen  in  the  case  of 
ST  during  the  stage  between  ApabhramSa  and  Gujarati:  (Skr.), 

*T#  (Pr.),-(inf?T  M.)-TTiT5  (Guj,)]. 

This  examination  of  the  general  principle  and  its  working 
through  ages  of  linguistic  evolution  would  seem  to  justify  us  in 
the  theory  of  gTH  being  an  ancient  word  from  which  gi7T  (Skr.) 
was  evolved.  The  only  difficulty  that  comes  in  the  way  is  that 
from  3|  would  indicate  g5  as  an  old  form  of  g|  whereas  here 
we  take  g*3  as  the  old  form  of  g5.  But  a  solution  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  possibility  of  there  being  two  old  forms  g^r,  as  well 
as  g?>  which  is  not  inherently  improbable;  or  it  may  be  that  35 
was  the  result  of  analogy  with  35  and  the  like.  But  it  is  not 

where  these  limits  of  time  and  place  arc  uncertain  factors,  wo  are 
not  unjustified  in  taking  the  phonetic  principles  on  purely  acoustic 
grounds. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  *7  and  35 
noted  just  above,- that  (Skr.)  has  a  Jc  in  its  counterparts  in  some 
languages  of  the  Western  Section,  viz.  cow  (Eng.),  ho,  leu  (MLG.),  ho 
(LG.).  This  would  show  that  an  initial  *7  also  has  35  for  its  counter¬ 
part,  and  wo  need  not  resort  to  the  roundabout  method  of  taking  the 
*7  of  as  constructively  uninitial, 

39 
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necessary  to  travel  far  into  the  field  of  conjecture;  and  so  I  stop 
where  theory  ends  and  conjecture  begins. 


To  sumarize  the  theory  briefly,  I  would  put  the  history  of 

the  word  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree, 

Hypothesis  as  to  _ 

summarized :  .  .  — 

rJ^the  ultimate  (giving  ^(=a  cave) 

source  o/ijfl,  — — - - - i — - - - 

cave,  and  possibly 


of  3*1  (G.)  Jn|(2)  Jtrr  (3) 
retrogressively  (giviDg  jt^t)  (jftqiw) 
evolved  from  3“’  .  , 


under  the  operation 
of  phonetic  atavism • 


n^T  (5)  ifa  (6) 


(Kura)  (4)  ICdofa  (7) 
( Carea) 

(Cara) 


Kop 

(8) 


Kuh 

(0) 


(1)  This  is  the  root  suggested  by  me  as  existing  in  very 
remote  pre-Vedic  ages,  and  ijq;T  (=a  cave)  must  have 
existed  then; 

(2)  is  evolved,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  precipitation  of 
from  the  class  aspirate 

while  (3)  is  evolved,- on  the  other  hand,  by  the  loss  of  aspiration 
leaving  the  unaspirated  tenue  w  as  a  precipitate.  (This 
sort  of  loss  of  aspiration  is  indicated  by  the  change  of 
Sanskrit  into  tag  in  German); 

(4)  is  the  form  evolved  in  the  Western  branch  of  the  old 
Aryan  stock:  carea  (Lat.)  car  a,  ( 1 1 a  1 . ) ;  (Kura  is  sug' 
gested  only  to  represent  the  35  sound);  the  affinity 
between  it  and  ^  and  between  wr  and  T  being  well 
marked  in  this  branch,  at  least  in  some  languages 
thereof;  cf.  ^^JTg,  Sandra-kuptos  (Gk.),  3*1  (Skr.),  ju/s 
(Goth.);  ift:  (Skr.),  cow  (Eng.),  Iso,  leu  (MLG.),  Iv  (LG.); 
give  (Eng.),  gif  an  (A.  S.)  and  the  like; 

(6)  ifa,  I  suggest,  is  a  noun  from  formed  by  the  Isn't 

termination  3**;  i?)q=a  protector,  then  by  lalshand,  a 
protector  of  cows]  (the  derivation  ift+gT  being  an  artificial 
one  based  on  external  appearances  only); 

(5)  (G)  (=a  cave)  is  evolved  retrogressively  from  JJ5T 

partaking  as  it  does  of  the  trait  belonging  to  the  ancient 
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source,  by  a  process  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  name 

as  phonetic  atavism. 

makes  its  reappearance  thus  in  early  Gujarati  literature 
and  modern  Gujarati. 

(7),  (8),  (9). — These  furnish  a  collateral  support  of  great 
value;  the  Avastaic  Iutof,  (linked  to  tho  obsolete  g1*,) 
supplying,  like  gr,  one  form  with  a  *7,  Kop,  in 
Pehlavi,  and  another  with  a  5,  Ifuh,  in  Persian. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Pehlavi  has  lof  and  not  lop,  the 
symbols  for  p  and  /  being  identical.  But  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  B.  T.1 
Anklesaria  that  this  point  about  the  class  aspirates  is  very  much 
debated  and  debatable,  and  that  he,  for  one,  holds  that  p  and  not 
fis  the  sound.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  against  p,  that  it  can 
not  yield  the  h  in  the  Persian  bull,  whereas /(in  lof)  would  yield 
lop.  But,  as  Mr.  Anklesaria  again  tells  me,  Pehlavi  was  not  the 
only  language  intermediate  between  Avasta  and  Persian;  there 
were  several  other  dialects  along  with  Pehlavi  which  occupied  such 
intermediate  position,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  while  Pehlavi  had 
the  p  in  lop,  the  h  in  Persian  luh  came  through  another  intermediate 
dialect  which  retained  the  J  in  lof.  Thus  the  genealogical  tree 
given  above  may  be  amended  (to  be  strictly  accurate)  as  under:— 

Ido  fa  (Avasta) 


lop  (Pehlavi)  lof  (another  dialect) 

Idh  (Persian),  Indian 
pronunciation-^ 

The  fact  that  gu:  (Avasta)  is  the  relative  of  gij[  (Skr.), — 
guzra  (Avastf0=5^  (Skr.)-need  not  be  a  bar  against  the  position 
taken  up  by  me  on  the  basis  of  Idof;  for  such  collateral  evolutions 
are  not  unnatural  or  impossible. 

In  the  above  stated  points,  I  advance  the  theory  suggested 
under  (3)  and  (6)  only  tentatively  and  with  great  reservation. 
Even  if  that  part  be  excluded,  there  is  enough  material  in  tho 
rema:ning  data  for  supporting  my  main  contention. 
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OO  Interpolation  (sm)  of  i^k. 

An  adventitious  is  added  in  some  words. 


In  some  words  this 

5^1T  remains,  after 

interpolation,  in  the 

(*s0  Interpolation 

form  i 

oE  a  and  in  others  as  a 

of  «rc. 

Exampl 

es: — 

Skr. 

Prd/:,  or  Apabhr 

Guj. 

STIFT^ 

qrii 

*n[ 

*5  \  2  0 

%  J 

(^tV) 

> 3  (> 

J 

3 

9? 

fofTT 

/• 

[Note: — The  comparative  antiquity  of  this  W7  will  be  vis¬ 
ible  from  the  fact  that  (C?T%)  is  found  in  a  work  dated  V.S- 
lG03-/$'«ra-7i<7sa  (Nar  ala- G  r  anti tuv  all,  Part  II,  P.  4 0) 

^  I;  and  earlier  still  in  Kanhadade-Prabandha  (V.  S. 
1512)-Slf3  ^  ( 11-99).  For  an  account 

of  the  added  3  yielding  see  supra ,  p.  244  in  Lect.  1Y 

Section  I] Pj 2 

29.  See  Si.  He.  VUG iv-377  and  370, 

30.  (  G  )  is  an  exception.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  accent.  stURIU*  has  the  accent  on  (lie  first  syllable  (31)  and  hence 
there  is  no  need  for  the  in 

The  process  in  the  three  words  is  as  under:  — 

15J3TN5,  fsifK?,  (ptu  in  dropped  )  WS, 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  UfU  and 

31.  (Si.  1IG  VIII-iv-230);  hence  the  double' W 

for  5T.  Thus  Hemachandra;  the  real  reason  appears  to  be  that  HIHf 
is  formed  from  where  thesis  dropped  (Si.  Y7d.  Vlll-ii— 78) 

and  the  remaining  H  is  doubled  (Si.  He.  VIII-ii-89). 

32.  These  quotations  have  been  given  earlier  by  me  in  a  different 
connection.  Vide  supra.  Lecture  IV,  Section  I,  P.  240 
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(With  a  vowel ) 

Skr.  Pr.  or  Apa.  Guj. 

3T5T:  (  =  piles) 

fiT^^TT 

This  form  was  in  frequent  use  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  of  Vikrama  era,  and  even  in  recent  litera¬ 
ture  it  was  in  vogue  in  poetry: — 

W5T wTTTT  HT3R5TC  (Dalpatram) 

*rnvig* 

( ftss  <rta*T5  Jrrn^grc  i  KanhadaderPr abcm dha,  I,  22) 

It  is  now-Rtn^dS  (through  by 

^3:  fa 

NS 

(z>%«)  wfc  (=  sfe,  therefore,  incessant  rain) 

3T?IlfT  fdft 

*Td: 

(also,  alternatively, 

[£7.  He.  VIII-iv-3G6  gives  as  an  &de$a  of  ^  alternatively. 
If  that  is  recognized,  *T|T  comes  direct,  and  ^  by  dropping  the  ? 
and  then  ^  changing  to  *$.] 

(With  consonants ) 

0*0 

(optionally 

33  is  a  Persian  word  also,  a  pen  shaped 

like  the  tail  of  a  dove.  (A  Persian  into  Peisian  Dictionary,  entitled 
Gh/us-td-laughd/,).  Also  didcl  (Persian)  =  Blue;  sUtfUld  3>3cl=blue  sky. 

Could  in  Persian  have  been  formed  from  dT?  (blue)?  or  it 
may  be  that  was  taken  into  Persian  from  Sanskrit  didld;  and  then 
difjir.  In  Sanskrit,  51R  means  ‘a  pigeon,’  a  dove,’  and  also  ‘the  grey 
colour  of  a  pigeon’  (Apte’s  Dictionary).  It  is  possible  that  the  adjective 
‘blue’  in  Persian  was  so  taken  from  Sanskrit. 

The  d  remains  unchanged,  and  so  far  the  word  is  a 
The  *  may  be  an  evolule  of  §  in  diTUdd-di'IId^-diT^l^ldt-d'PS-di^dl. 
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3  or  ?TTO§(by  altern* 

rPCOT(^tj)  ately  dropping  *  or 

Guj.  37ftlT=a  cavity;  from  it  the 
(Pai^achi  verb  an(^  also 

<prfaft35 

W 

(*) 

(DeSja)  ^ 

(*) 

^Ta?r 

5H35  (a  flame) 

(*fH) 

34.  Si.  He.  VIII— i— 144  notes  the  change  of  ^  to  Sift  only  in  the 
oaee  of  (Skr.) — (Pr.).  The  principle  is  here  extended  by  way 
of  in  Gujeratt. 

35.  Dr.  BhilndA,rkar  derives  the  word  as  above.  (His  Lectures, 
P.  173).  The  fegfl  sound  of  remains  unexplained.  It  may  be  an 
exception. 

30.  This  is  at  least  as  old  as  V.  S.  1541,  for  Bhima*Kavi’s  Hari- 
Lild  has: — 

I  (Kcdd  VIII,  St,  30). 

Also, — 

(Ibid,  St.  47). 

At  any  rate  V.  S.  1574,  the  year  of  the  copy,  witnesses  this  H  in 

37.  This  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  Distinction ;  a  desire  to  distinguish  the  word  from  (—to  get 
swollen),  HUf  (=  to  occcr,  to  strike  one’s  mind)  may  have  been 
formed  with  an  aspirated  ^  (n). 


U%«)  (wffic) 

?WT38 

( dcSya) 

STT^39 

(^) 

40 

=d5 

(*) 

^T?rT: 

*TtT% 

1 

38.  IWl  is  the  name  specially  given  to  the  sproutlings  of  yava, 
grown  in  small  baskets  placed  before  the  goddess  in  the  days  of 
Nava-rdtra  holidays. 

39.  The  meaning  given  in  the  Deii-ndma-mdld  for  is 

(III— 45).  But  111-57  has  also  for  This  leaves  the 

matter  doubtful.  Deti-ndiha-mdld  I-Cl  has  and 

the  gloss  on  it  has  9T13R<3[  Could  ffl2  be  a  Sanskrit  word  ?  It 

looks  suspiciously  dciya ,  like  v5fi?,  &ca.  But  SU?  must  bear  the 
meaning,  “a  tree” 

40.  Yrajalal  Sastii,  in  his  Uts&rga-Mdld  P.  77,  gives  ^fd  as  a 

Sanskrit  root  in  the  sense  of  “to  mount,  to  ascend”,  giving  by  way  of 
illustration  the  sentence:  =d2ld  ST|«>  ^§0).  This  is 

without  any^  authority.  Panini  gives  ^2  (10th  conjugation)*^  (“to 
break”)  and  ^2  as  a  variant  of 'fi2-‘:3£fRTdi’-dqidt0iqi:  (=  to  rain:  to 
cover).  M.  Williams  and  Aptc  follow  the  above.  In  his  Dhdtu- 
sangraha >  Yrajalal  Sastii  adopts  the  same  meanings,  but  quietly  shoves 
in  ^§1  as  an  additional  meaning  on  his  own  account.  Of  course,  it  is 
wrong.  Hemachandra  has  dearly  given  ^ as  an  alternative  ddc&o,  of 
911^  (Si.  He.  VIII  lv-205\  If  existed  in  Sanskrit  in  that  sense, 
Hemachandra  would  not  have  given  ^^jas  such  an  ddc4a. 

41.  Some  derive  this  from  qi*fa%;  but  this  requires  a  change  of 
q  to  which  is  rather  a  stretch;  (q  to  d  and  then  aspiration-is  not  quite 
impossible,  however);  though  the  sense  is  nearer  in  qiMq$.  But 

iB  also  a  form  in  G.  and  here  the  conjunct  can  only  come  from 

and  not  from  WWI.  Besides,  would  be  91^?  in  Prakrit 

(ApabliramSa). 
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•ffaqi  1 3  qr-j 

^  fig 

00 

qisiqu  qiss  Tdet 

(*)  (dciga)  ^ 

(^  to  *) 

( ili'Sya )  sraaft-W  ^'T 

mi 


[Sanskrit  Dluitirpdtha  has  ^q^r.  Si.  lie.  YIiriv-98  has 
JUlf^  and  VIII-iv-185  has  vfqg^:.  If  this  last  is  accepted,  this 
instance  may  be  excluded  or  rather  it  may  be  regarded 

as  one  in  which  the  5P?q  of  i^R  began  in  the  Prakrit  language. 

The  sense  is  changed,  because  >1  <7  =  to  bark,  whereas  G.  = 
tu  bray.  The  principle  laid  down  in  ’qirl^S^lV^fq,  Si.  lie.  VIII- 
iv2o8,  is  carried  into  Gujarati]. 

[The  principle  of  this  apparently  unaccountable  q£jq  of 
is  found  in  rare  cases  in  Prakrit  also:  qifqrf:  (Skr.),  (Pr.) 

(Si.  lie.  VII I-i-230 ) ,  qTO:  (Skr.),  (Pr.),  &ca.  &ca.  (Si.  He. 

VIlI-i-232).] 

42.  d is  changed  to  ^  in  Sauraseni.  (8i.  He.  VIII-rv-269). 

would  be  from  (Pr,),  Gujarati  root  d-L  and  Gujarati  p.  p.  ^3. 

Prakrit  may  also  have  W3?. 

43.  (left  hand);  (  Dcli-mlma-mdld,  IV-6);  then,  by 
any  left  limb,  left  side. 

44.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  gives  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  unaspirates  in  regard  to  Pali;  it  may  stand  good  for  all  other 
languages,  and  it  will  explain  the  aspiration  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
above  instances.  ITc  says: — 

“An  unaspiralc  is  changed  to  an  aspirate  when  it  is  followed  in  the 
same  word  by  a  sibilant  x  x  x  x.  The  heavy  svdsa  that 
forms  a  constituent  of  the  sibilant  sound  lias  made  such  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  the  ear  of  the  hearer  that  he  immediately  prepares  himself 
to  let  it  out,  and  thus  uses  it  even  in  pronouncing  the  letters  which 
precede  the  sibilant  and  do  not  require  it."  (His  Lectures,  Pp,  40—41  j) 
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Ot)  THE  cfrr,  LOSS,  OF 

The  utsarga  may  be  stated  thus: — 

(n)  Loss  of  ?$R. 

The  existing  in  Prakrit,  Dciga,  or  intermediate 
forms  in  some  words,  is  dropped:  whether  the  be  a  member  of  a 

conjunct  or  be  with  a  rowel,  or '  form  the  aspirating  factor  in  a 

class  aspirate',  m  the  last  case  the  dropping  oj  the  %  leaves  the  corre¬ 
sponding  unaspirate. 


Examples'.— 

(m**  *) 

Skr. 


Prak.  or  Ap.  or  De£ya  Guj. 

4  5 

(%^3)  %  (a]so  4m  in  Surat 

District)4  fi 
(Sf 5553,  =tTv5JT  1  7 


He  further  accounts  for  this  habit  by  the  fact  that  pronunciation  is 
facilitated  by  transferring  one  of  the  elements  of  a  sound  [to  another  i.e. 
by  assimilating  them  to  each  other  as  much  as  possible.  To  this  I  may 
suggest  an  additional-  explanation  viz:  the  sound  heard  last  sticks 
beftevin  the  mind  and  therefore  it  is  used  first  in  utterance  to  some 
extent  as  in  this  aspiration,' or  fully  as  in  the  case  of  (metathesis); 
(G.)  for  (Skr.)  etc..  This  tendency  is  sometimes  so  potent 

that  some  children  pronounce  *2  as  £3T. 

45.  Under  Si.  11c.  \  Hi— i— 85,  the  short  ?  of  the  initial  syllable 
followed  by  a  conjunct,  turns  into  V  (optionally). 

4G.  This  55  in  vogue  in  Surat  excludes  the  correctness  of  the 
alternative  derivation  from  (Skr.),  I33f$  (Pr.). 

47.  Samala  Bhat’s  Padmdvatl  has  5fv5[  355^1  The  f  has 

lingered  still  upto  Samala’s  time,  but  evidently  as  a  vanishing  star.  The 
R  here  is  changed  to  R  under  an  utsarga  to  bo  dealt  with  later  on. 
There  is  an  alternative  phonetic  course: — 3w5*C — — 3I3R.  3I$R  is 
found  in  Vasanta-vildsa f  St,  50.  The  final  R  would  be  partly  the  result 
of  the  c tnusvdra  in 

40 
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f 

(qigss) 

«t^I 

qif: 

ref 

q^48 

3HR49 

w&jqrrc: 

qrc 

qai*r 

q^f 

re* 

qfesi 

htrs 

Htr 

snnr,  5*re 

Hf51 

523  (=  w 

rexsi ) 

\  al( 

(fqiTI  in  a  class  aspirate) 

niq.55 

48.  ^-nsi°qi=( announcement  was  made  by)  beat  of  drum 
in  the  town. 

49.  Home  people  even  now  use  the  word  gqR. 

50.  Hemachandra  gives  (a  woman  who  milks)  in 

his  De£l-nama-mala  I,  108  and  gloss  thereon.  This  would  show  the 
existence  of  this  form  IK  for  W  as  far  back  as  Hemachandra  and 
earlier. 

51.  Si, He.  VIII’ic-119  gives  Hj  as  an  adcio,  of  HI  in  ApabhramSa. 
Dr.  Tessitori  (Notes,  §  70  (5))  derives  this  uf  from  UWL  (Skr.)  relying 
on  Pischel  §  206.  Pischel  in  §  206  does  give  as  the  source-word, 
but  cites  Hemachandra  iv— 4l 9  which  in  fact  gives  HI  as  the  original. 

52.  Dr.  BhAndarkar  derives  (  =  with)  from  (His  Lectures, 
P.  251). 
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'TiHoS 

(  =  is  cooked) 

( DcSya) 

qUrft 5  3 

«T*T 

9=31 

Tfe? 

qHT’  1 

(Defya)  (^R3r?) 

mr\ 

5^5: 

3^ 5  6 

Steeds  (^5^) 

(  =  An  annual 
Sraddhci  ceremony). 

(Defy a) 

( =  TT%fqr?r) 

rrtc4 5  7 

t 

^STlft5  s 

(mm) 

WiqCTjft 

tm 

53.  MarAtln  preserve?  the  H — 

54.  dR|=tn  wish  well;  this  is  a  well-known  idiom. 

53.  This  is  one  of  several  alternative  forms  of 

5G  2^  is  given  in  the  dTife.hoi  in  Si.  Ur.  VIII-i-26.  (root 

with  a  passive  sense),  is  made  out  of  this  noun,  3^5  3^35  is  then 
formed  as  a  causal  from  it.  (This  would  fall  under  Utsorga  Y-h 
in  the  last  lecture,  IV-section  I.) 

57  JJH-2vi=<concealed’;  and  then  v5I§n&I3i  sense  “looked  for” 
(because  a  thing  that  is  concealed  is  looked  for).  This  is  a  possible, 
but  unconvincing  derivation:  especially,  when  we  have  the  ricfyrt  word 
at  hand.  Deti-nama-moJa,  JI-109. 

58  The  I  is  interpolated  under  the  principle  governing  Si,  lie, 

VIII-iv-399,  aupsiq  ^l%p. 

59  Some  pronounce  the  word  as  In  that  case  the  instanco 

will  fall  under  the  previous  portion  of  the  vtsarga ,  viz:  f<fiK  Bhif tod 
end  ward. 
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HT^60 

srWi 

sfk 

( DeSya)  utHfrj 

HErft 

SR 

°fc61 

These  instances  are  in  such  a  large  number  that  Mr.  Beanies’ 
statement  (Vol.  I,  202)  about  ?  being  rarely  elided  must  be 
rejected  as  based  on  incomplete  observation  or  information. 

The  dropping  of  the  ?  may  appear  capricious,  but  on  a 
careful  examination  the  cause  of  the  will  be  found  either  in 
difficulty  of  pronunciation  or  unimportance  of  the  dropped  f,  or 
some  similar  feature. 

[This  process  of  of  5  has  a  small  beginning  in  Prakrit: 
Si.  JU.  V" III— ii— 34,  while  prescribing  the  change  of  2  to  £  general¬ 
ly,  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  and  where  the 

evolute  is  is  (tta) .  This  is  only  a  practical  way  of  noting  the 
real  phonetic  change,  viz.  the  loss  of  ?  after  the  R  is  changed  to 
for  the  ^  must  aspirate  the  R  in  the  first  instance.] 

We  shall  now  take  up  such  Utsargas  as  are  jointly  shared  by 
Gujarati  with  some  other  sister  languages,  without  variation  in 
their  essential  nature;  viz: 


Class  G'-Otsarga 
/,  The  soft  mw- 
svdra. 


CLASS  (C) 

THE  SOFT  (OB  qfos;)  3?3^TT. 

Utsarga  I 


This  anu&rdru  was  unknown  to  Sanskrit;  even  the  nasalized 
<3  as  in  was  attached  to  a  strong  nasal  sound.  Prakrit 

GO  qiii  is  an  arithmetical  table;  qiti. 

61  is  used  in  compounds  like  Rl'dlClZ,  and  the  like  where 

£iz  gives  the  sense  of;j3r,  per  head,  per  house,  and  the  like.  5(5 
is  used  in  Kathiavada  and  some  other  parts  of  Gujarat. 
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also  did  not  possess  the  soft  anusrdra.  Only  with  the  rise  of 
Apabhram4a  commenced  this  soft  anusvdia ,  inside  a  word  as  well 
as  at  the  end;  as  in  fMh  etc.,  where  the  2 

is  really  a  3  preceded  by,  or  closely  mixed  up  with,  a  softly 
nasalized  vowel;  also  3,  f » ft,  t  at  the  end  of  words;23  e.  g. 
fosre,  ?rcf,  3Tt,  3Trt>  Ofitffo  (=frh);  this  internally);  ^Tft 

(=  ^  Skr.);  also  ?!|,  (plur.),  24?fip  etc.  etc.. 

Gujarati  has  taken  this  soft  anusrdra  from  the  ApabliramSa : 

.  (a)  Internal  in  words; 

Soft  anusvdra 

may  he  internal  or  and  (b)  Final. 
final. 

This  latter  is  taken  particularly  from  the 
ApabhramSa.' 

(a)  Internal. 


(^)-(A  short  vowel  preceding  the  anusvara),  The  strong 


Original  strong 
anusvara  weak¬ 
ened  and  preceding 
vowed  lengthened. 


anusrdra  in  the  Prakrit  and  other  originals  is 
weakened  in  Gujarati  and  the  preceding 
vowel  lengthened: — 


Skr. 

Pr.  or  Ap. 

Gnj) 

31$ 

iWa 

C 

tflsTST 

flhiaS 

*3 

^TT?T 

G2  Si.  Hr.  VIII-iv-397. 

G3.  Si.  Ilr.  Vm-iv-411. 

G4  Si.  HO  VIII-iii-25,  gloss;  this  prevails  in  Prakrit  also.  But 
it  is  ApabhramSa  which  revels  in  the  soft  anusrdra  generally. 

65,  ^  is  derived  from  ^  =  to  go  crooked;  the  nasal  in  must 
be  a  resuscitation,  an  unconscious  resuscitation,  of  that  in  which 

remained  dormant  in 
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iwi 

liw 

ST^TT 

5fT^6  6 

rfai 

m 

fTSIC?  (Pr.)  ) 

°7^?  (Ap)  J 

% 

jffi08  (through  a  poss- 

ible 

(Defya) 

VI? 

( 

„  )  W69 

(=f^dkT^d) 

(and  therefrom 

W: 

q|^70 

Exceptions: — 

Vi 

§17# 

6G.  5ltEf=  the  thigh.  In  Sanskrit  signifies  the  part  of  the  leg 
between  the  knee  anil  the  ankle,  i.  o.  the  shank,  the  shin.  The  sense  is 
evidently  transferred  in  Gujarati.  I  find  M.  Williams  says  means 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg  also  in'older  language.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  quotation  or  authority  to  support  this. 

G7.  Si.  H<.  YIII-iv~412  prescribes  *5^*1131  for  Apabhramga.  We 
get  under  this  principle.  The  ^and  \  unite  into  here,  through 
the  A  sound  inherent  in  (See,  i/ifrn,  the  vlsar'ja  about  nasals.) 

G8.  I  am  not  sure  about  this  derivation.  1  give  it  as  a  mere  con* 
jeeture. 

69.  Sec  Df4i~i)nnirt-iiiAlv ,  I\  .  35. 

70.  Heinachandra  does  not  give  this  in  his  (s;.  m. 

YIII-i-26)  but  lie  uses  the  word  9^  incidentally  as  a  Prakrit  word  in 
liis  Defi-ntima-nuluYI.  44:  ll1*^ 
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No.  1  is  an  exception  in  that  it  preserves  the  strong  cmu- 
avdra  unchanged;  Nos,  2.  3  and  4  are  exceptions  in  that  they 
weaken  the  anusvdra  without  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel. 


(^)  A  long  vowel  preceding  the  anusvura: — 


Lout)  vowel  in 
original  preceding 
the  w  a  a  k  e  n  c  d 
auusvdra. 


(Here  the  anus  car  a  is  weakened  in  Gujarati. 
Compare  Marathi  from  Skr.  where 


«TT  in  has  the  anusvdra  weakened.) 


Exception;  — 

*n°I 

(Here  the  nasal  remains  strong). 

[Note:-3qTT5<T  is  a  curious  word  with  a  strong  nasal,  (there 
is  no  such  Sanskrit  word),  for  in  tadbhuca  words  generally  a 
long  vowel  followed  by  a  nasal  always  weakens  the  nasal. 


In  consequence  of  the  false  Sanskrit  appearance  of  this  word 
owing  to  the  strong  nasal,  there  are  some  persons  who  wrongly 
compound  it  with  (TQf.  and  say  instead  of  ^  S'TO'rf]. 

(JT)  The  above  instances  belong  to  a  group 

addetin  ‘onjardU  which  takes  the  strong  nasal!  in  Prakrit  but 
vi  words  not  poss -  weakens  it  in  Gujarati.  There  is  another  group 
essuig  d  even  m  WQr(ja  which  add  a  soft  anusvdra  in  Gujarati, 

junct  following  the  there  being  none  in  the  original  even  upto  the 

anusvara  is  simvh-  Prakrit71  stage,  the  anusvara  precedes  a  con- 
fied  and  the  proved-  .  '  ....  .  ,.c  ,  ,  .. 

ing  vowel  lengthened.  lunct  which  19  BimP1,fied  and  the  preceding 
vowel  lengthened.  Such  words  are: — 


Skr. 

Pnik.  or  Ap.  or  D<i6ya. 

Guj. 

3TI 

*TT$ 

*5? 

or 

71.  This  utsarga,  so  far,  would  be  an  of  (Vlil-i- 

26)  of  Hemachandra. 
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*Tf^°T4. 

•o 

*T$<8 

•s 

<3f3 

3^3^* 

3=533 

(DcSya) 

(  »  )«« 

3*3: 

3| 

3T8j: 

9^* 

9^P 

3T9 

JIT^lT7  2 

3 

?3Tf  (gender  changed) 

nmt 

?3tI7  1 

313 

q?g 

*v _ 

IR5 

sfifa 
•  ♦ 

15 

ip75 

•r 

STtH  ( =  the  axis  of  a 
wheel) 

jjg  (=a  pocket) 


72.  Ddii-ndma-mald  gives  (as  a  Prakrit  word  of  wliicir 
g|,oi  and  5f>°l  are  DeSya  equivalents)  1V-14.  At  1-96,  however,  it  has 

similarly  (i.  e.  as  a  Prakrit  word).  This  word  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  doubtfuh 

73.  and  'Tiftil  are  both  Gujarati  words  (meaning  “a  gallant, 
a  dandy"),  but  related  to  each  other  in  point  of  anusi'dra  in  the  above 
manner.  The  derivation  is  unknown  to  me. 

74.  This  can  be  traced  to  (Skr.)  easily.  But  Hemachandra 

(Ypp[_iv _ 26)  gives  ^as  a  specific  udeia  of  Hence  I  have 


included  it  here. 

75,  E.  g.  in  $5*  (^c)  his  footsteps. 

76.  Hemachandra  gives  *9. in  d*6lfe*l°l.  But  Sakuntala  has  3*n^ 

Thus  I  have  taken  above  in  order  to  mark  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  Word. 
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Skr. 

Prak.  or»Ap.  or  De£ya. 

Guj. 

qfss  (M.  *nf?i) 

qiff 

3TU75: 

w 

faft: 

hi  xft 

fTrT^3: 

Z' _ 

fsfoT 

mi 

mi 

♦  s 

[Note:— 

•qf^T  from  33W  (Skr.),  <Tg3IT  (Pr.) 

is  an  instance 

under  this  head  partially,  because  the  weak  nasal  is  added  without 
lengthening  the  preceding  vowel.] 

De^ya  (-13),  G.  is  another  partial  instance,  as 


the  vowel  preceding  the  anusvara  is  not  lengthened. 


Wdrds  having  a 
long  vowel  already 
when  the  soft  vowel 
is  introduced. 

(q)  The  following  words 
already  when  the  weak 
introduced:— 

have  a  long  vowel 
nasalization  is 

(a) 

Skr. 

Prak  or  Ap. 

Guj, 

qms 

qrot7  8 

$ii-my 9 

77  SIR  liz  soft  I 


(Bhirna  Kavi’s  Hari-Lila  Vlll,  42). 

The  metrical  value  shows  the  anusvara  in  t  to  be  a  soft  one  here. 

78  ^<1  becomes  us  well  as  'Ul^  in  Prakrit  (Si.  He.  VIII -mv- 
182),  but  the  sense  is  different  in  TiT^f.  (W^J=touch;  while  711*11= 
a  snare,  which  is  the  sense  in  ^15!).  Hence  this  derivation. 

79  Under  Si.  lie.  VIlI-iv-221  3S2  should  be  3^  in  Prakrit.  But  the 
actual  existence  of  312  in  Gujarfiti  at  one  end  of  the  phonetic  chain  and 

in  Sanskrit  at  the  other  end  justifies  us  in  discarding  the  sutra  so 
far  as  Gujarati  is  concerned,  and  applying  the  general  rule  in  Si.  He. 
V III— ii— 34 ,  viz:  the  chagc  of  ^to  ?. 

41 
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Skr. 

(b)  There  is  another 
anusvura  at  the  end: — 

Skr.  Pr.  or  Ap. 


55* 

HT 

HT 

STrf 

qR<JTT 

qirni 

35*1 

direct 

direct 

3*3*1 

3*firr 

[Notes: — 

Guj. 

sfa  (srqct)80 

also)80 

?THt 

of  words  which  take  a  soft 
Guj. 

*5*'  (also  *$) 

(particle  meaning  “don’t”) 

V* 

suht 

5*1  °TT 


Pr.  or  Apa. 
mwi 

m 

roup 


(1)  This  process  is  sometimes  applied  to  words  of 
Persian  origin  also: — 

(Pers.)  $fotf(G.) 

(2)  The  weak  anusvura  inland  f*  is  evidently  the 
remnant  of  the  Sanskrit  termination  9.  In  the 
remaining  words-except  (where  the  anusvara  is 
not  easily  accountable)~the  soft  anusvura  is  the  result 
of  an  influence  of  the  final  nasal  letter. 


The  above  list  is  in  addition  to  the  words  with  a  final  anusvura 
already  given  at  the  outset. 

80  is  arrived  at  by  a  change  in  gender  and  the  addition  of 

the  3  termination;  and  by  a  mere  change  in  the  gender.  Gender 

changes  are  well-known  and  numerous  in  the  transition  from  Sanskrit 
to  Prakrit  and  Gujarati. 
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UTSARGA  II. 


Class  C.  Utsarga  certain  words  an  original  anusvdra 

II.  Loss  of  ami -  having  possibly  passed  through  a  softening 

ZweT  Sometimes  Pr0CM3  is  altogether  lost  by  a  process  of 
lengthened,  or  if  wearing  out,  and  the  preceding  vowel 


is 


remaining  short  the 
following  consonant 
is  occasionally 
doubled. 


sometimes  lengthened,  sometimes  it  remains 
short,  and  in  that  case  the  follwing  consonant 
is  occasionally  doubl  ed  in  transit. 


Examples; — 


Skr. 

Pr.  or  Ap.  or  DcSya. 

Guj. 

(1) 

\rm\ 

(  = 

crawls  on  an  fours) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

8  1  (iff fTi  JT5S3) 

(5) 

(direct-old  Guj.  3I^*t)82 

(6) 

(De6ya) 

CPJI?5 

(?) 

DeSya 

(8) 

Stfo 

*fc(  =  as  if)85 

81.  Si.  UL  VIII-ii-174  has  in  the  list  nPUlK. 

82.  fdSf  I  (Vasanta'Yilasa,  50.  V.  S.  1508.)  For  an 
alternative  evolution  of  this  word  see  supra  page  313,  n.  47. 

83.  See  Dell-ndma-mdld  VI,  14.  There  are  some  who  try  to  coin 
as  a  Sanskrit  original  of  but  there  is  no  authority  for  such 

a  word. 

84.  DUl-ndma-mdld  does  not  give  as  a  :De4ya  word.  But 

in  II,  12  and  I,  32  the  word  is  used  (apparently  as  a  Prakrit  word) 
in  explaining  other  De§ya  words.  However  has  the  clear  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Degya  word,  even  if  be  the  Sanskrit  equivalent,' 

unless  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  what  Bloomfield  calls 
haplology. 

85.  5!^  (  =  1  guess)  is  used  in  Sanskrit  to  mark  Tan  3^[t.  ^ 
js  thence  turned,  in  Gujarati,  into  an  indeclinable,  meaning  “as  if”:— 

m  ftrc  ^  tfn  i  it 

Premilnand:  Naldhhydna\  V,  8, 
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(9)  tfnrrqfa  .  whr 

(10)  f^»T^T7TfH  <fcnt*86 

[Notes: — 

(a)  There  is  an  instance  where  the  anusvdra  of  in 
is  weakned  and  the  *T  is  retained  unchanged.  This  may  be  re* 
garded  as  a  direct  evolution: — 

g  Ftarc*  sire*  ^  san  i 

( Vasanta  Vilasa,  42). 

(  0  This  process  of  weakening  the  anusvdra  apparently  in 
an  otherwise  tatsama  word  is  visible  in  other  places  also;  e.  g. 

*Tf  5T  tfvnfaw  wmsil  f^T  I 

(Ibid,  at.  50) 

Here  the  anusvdra  in  must  be  sounded  weak  as  the 

metrical  value  requires  it  to  be  so.] 

In  instances  (1),  (8),  and  (7)  the  preceding  vowel  is 
lengthened.  In  the  rest,  it  remains  short,  of  these  in  only  number 
(4)  the  succeeding  consonant  is  doubled  (Hfrf). 

The  process  of  dropping  the  anusvdara  can  be  traoed  in  an 
embryo  (^fcr)  form  in  Prakrit:  Si.  He.  VIII-i-28,  29  are  in¬ 
stances  in  point.  Under  those  sutras  becomes,  in  Prakrit, 

sTfan,  becomes  rTt^TT,  and  so  forth.  Thns  the  present  utsarga 
may  be  viewed  as  an  surjTH. 

UTSARGA  III 


The  following  words  add  the  anusvdra  but  keep  it  strongt 


Class  C.  Utsarga 
III;  strong  anu¬ 
svdra  added  in 


thus  preserving  the  value  of  the  conjunc, 
in  the  originals: — 


some  cases. 


Skr.  Prakr.  or  Ap.  or  De&ya.  Guj. 

_  (Dcgya)  ^87 _ _ 

86.  Vide  Kvmdrapdla-Charita ,  VI,  88.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to 

regard  this  as  a  verb  made  out  of  cFif§» 

87.  The  anusvdra  at  the  end  of  a  tadhhava  word  when  coming 

after  Wl  (as  in  the  plural  of  neuter  gender  nouns  ending  in  3),  or  after 
R  and  is  also  e.  g.  Risf,  Rl^ij  5  (  interj.  )  =  What  ? 

imitative  sound  as  of  a  brass  trumpet, 
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direct 

q^f 

Wt: 

qqur? 

fqsurfft 

[Cf.  Hindi  Wl  from 

Skr.  fqq. 

Cf.  also  old  Gujarati 

from  Skr.  quoted  above  from  Vansanta-Viidsa,  50). 


The  principles  governing  the  pronunciation  of  anusvara  in 

Gujarati  may  be  laid  down  as  under: — 

Principles  govern-  /  \  T  ,,  7T7  , 

ing  the  pronuncia-  V^v  In  tatsama  as  well  as  tadbhava  words 

tion  of  atiussvdra  an  internal  anusvara  after  a  short  vowel  is 


in  Gujarati;  UI5T, 
and 
anusvara. 


alway  rf|q  (i.  e.  hard)  e.  g.  Tq?T>  q*T> 

etc. 


(ur)  The  anusvara  alter  a  long  vowel  in 
tatsama  words  is  (hard);  e.  g.  35HT,  q?fa>  Wrf,  'ft?  etc.. 


(These  are  generally  written  etca.,  in  the  form  of 

a  conjunct  of  a  class  nasal  and  the  following  consonant,  and  so 
this  is  no  case  of  anusvara.) 


(il)  The  anusvara  after  a  long  vowel  in  tadbhava  words  is 
(soft);  e.  g.  qsrcf,  w, 

tNi?  ^qf;  etc.8 7 


P^cfotion’ — 

TTTTfT  The  anusvara  here  is  rfN;  the  result  of  some  false 
analogy,  as  of  and  the  like. 

00  The  anusvara  on  the  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  tadbhava 
word  is  e.  g.  ^f|,  SIT?,  qff;  qs;  etc.. 

(^)  The  anusvara  after  a  short  vowel  inside  tabdhava  words 
of  the  following  type  is  e.  g.  fw, 

IjqToSf,  etc.. 


[This  is,  in  a  way,  an  exception  to  the  principle  ($).] 

OO  The  anusvara  after  the  vowel  3  at  the  end  of  tadbhava 
words  (indicating  the  neuter  gender,  or  the  first  person  singular 
present  tense  of  verbs,  or  words  like  |)  is  35t*T^*T;  e.  g.  *UT, 

fi  etc,, 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  note  with  regard  to  this 
v  anusvdra  (indicated  under  (^)  just  now)  that 

p^nTncedinvary-  its  P^nunciation  varies  in  intensity  in  different 
ing  degrees  of  weak-  parts  of  Gujarat,  and  this  variation  can  be 

ness  in  different  demarcated  broadly  thus: — 

parts  of  Gujarat. 

It  is  strongish  in  Surat  and  Broach  Die* 
tricts,  and  in  Kathiavada,  almost  resembling  a  powerful 
anusvara; 

It  is  middling  strong  or  weak  in  the  Ahmedabad  District  and 
round  about,  and  represents  the  true  sound;  and— 

It  is  weakest,  almost  to  a  vanishing  point,  in  Charotara  (the 
tract  between  the  Vutraka  and  the  Mahi  rivers.) 

[Notes: — 

(1)  In  poetry  the  final  T  (as  also  |  as  in  &ca.)  is 

optionally  3^  or  ^5  (i.  e.  quantitatively  long  or  short).  This  is  a 
mere  convention  due  to  a  desire  for  metrical  convenience  and  the 
liberty  which  vernacular  prosody  takes  with  the  quantity  of 
syllables,  unlike  Sanskrit  where  the  syllabic  quantity  is  rigorously 
adhered  to. 

(2)  This  anusvdra  is  retained  in  the  neuter  gender  singular 

in  the  nominative  case  only,  in  other  cases  (in  the  singular 
number)  it  is  dropped,  e.  g.  *TRT3  etc.;  [JT15R  woula  be 

plural).  Pars!  Gujarati  disregards  this  rule  and  writes  JTlfR  &ca.  in 
the  singular  number  also.  But  it  is  unrecognised  by  Gujaratis; 
and  those  who,  like  the  late  Kavi  Narmadaiankar  (who  at  one  time 
wrote  (see  his  Sara  Sakuntala),  adopt  this  incorrect 

practice,  betray  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  genius  of  their 
mother-tongue.  An  unconscious  and  unnecessary  anxiety  to 
distinguish  the  neuter  gender  from  the  masculine,  i.  e.  to 
emphasize  the  neuter  gender  of  JT13H  as  distinguishable  from  the 
masculine  gender  of  ^Wr,  is  responsible  for  this  error,  an  error 
which  lands  the  writer  into  the  confusion  between  the  singular  and 
plural  number  in  the  neuter  gender  forms  themselves !  For 
yyould  be  plural  also.] 
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Marathi  presents  a  curious  analogy  to  Gujarati  in  the  matter 

,,  .  i  of  this  anusvdra  even  as  to  the  territorial  divi- 
Marathi  analogy 

in  this  respect ,  even  sions  where  the  sound  varies  in  intensity.  The 

as  to  territorial  dir  $  iu  Gu]-arati  corresponds  to  the  ^  in  Marath 

visions. 

(this  as  regards  the  nouns  and  adjectives  in 
neuter  gender  only;  the  other  forms  of  verbs,  for  instance,  present 
no  resemblance).  Thus  the.  nasal  in  the  final  ^  (^, 

etc.)  is  strongieh  in  the  Konkana  portion  of  Maharashtra,  and 
weak  in  the  DeSa  portion  i.  e.  Dakhan  proper. 


Mr.  R,  L.  Turner  has  contributed  a  suggestive  and  instruct- 


Mr.  R.  L. 

Turner  s  discussion 
of  the  Indo-Aryan 
Nasals',  partly  ex¬ 
amined  and  ap¬ 
preciated. 


ive  article  on  “The  Indo-Aryan  Nasals  in 
Gujarati”  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (January  1015),  some  points  treated 
wherein  may  very  well  be  noticed  here.  They 
refer  to 


(a)  The  influence  of  the  lost  accent  on  the  change  of  to 
nasalized  ^  (3); 

and  (b)  The  loss  of  nasality  due  to  changes  in  accent. 

Under  (a)  Mr.  Turner  points  out88  that  in  Gujarati  rfW 
retains  the  and  does  not  change  it  to  ^13  (as  in  Hindi  and 
Marathi).,  but  becomes  because  the  accent  precedes 

the  nasal  in  the  former  and  follows  it  in  the  latter.89  He  also 

88.  See  P.  21  of  the  Journal,  text  and  foot-note. 

89.  Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  regards  the  R  in  as  a  return 
back  to  *1  from  3  (see  his  Lectures,  P.  177)  on  the  ground  that  Gujarati 
changes  3  to  V  in  other  cases  where  an  original  5  (by  itself  or  evolved 
from  <0  exists,  e.  g.  Skr.  *6112,  Pr.  3i31S,  Q.  vns,  SHU  (Skr.),  Via  (Pr.), 
V!J1.(G.)  The  only  doubt  is  that  in  cases  like  313,  *113  &c.  the  3  exists 
only  in  cognate  languages  like  Hindi  and  Marathi,  and  these  are  not 
intermediate  languages  between  Prakrit  and  Gujaniti,  unless  we  take 
;flf3,  as  ApabhramSa  forms,  and  therefore  intermediate  steps,  which 
is  what  Dr.  Bhandarkar  perhaps  really  means.  All  the  same  Mr. 
Turner’s  theory  can  be  accepted  as  supplementary  to  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s 
view. 
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points  out9"  that  the  nasal  is  lost  in  the  change  from  £^5^33:  (Pr, 
3=58^)  to  (Guj.),  (Skr.)  qgRTfUo  (G)  ’WW,  and  the  like 
because  the  accent  is  shifted  from  3RT  to  the  root-syllable  in  the 
case  of  as  regards  (G.)  he  has  not  definitely 

pointed  out  the  change  of  accent,  but  presumably  the  accent  is 
believed  to  shift  from  H  to  and  hence  the  loss  of  the  nasality  of  <T. 

This  is  really  a  very  instructive  and  suggestive  treatment 
and  the  whole  article  is  worth  close  study;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  several  places  there  is  radical  error,  as  when,  at 
P.  33,  in  regarding  the  ?  as  dropped  in  words  like  (which  he 
calls  33^0,  (qRt  according  to  him,  from  (<W  as  he 

puts  it),  5*T  (^nr),  Mr.  Turner  clearly  ignores  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  in  Gujarati  words.  These  I  have  already  indic¬ 
ated  and  discussed  in  the  foregoing  portion  of  my  Lectures,  and 
arc  more  or  less  irrelevant  here. 

UTSARGA  IV. 

The  above  discussion  leads  up  to  another  utsarga  dealing  with 
nasalized  soft  consonants.  It  possesses  fea- 
IV^Nasaliscd^soft  ^ures  peculiar  to  Gujarati  more  than  its  sister 
consonants',  “'q,  languages,  and  on  that  ground  may  not  belong 
*  to  class  C.  However  I  prefer  to  deal  with  it 

here  because  it  is  closely  connected  with  and  suggested  by  the 
discussion  just  closed,  and  secondly  because  there  are  some  fea¬ 
tures  shared  in  common  by  Gujarati  and  Marathi  and  Hindi.  This 
fact  will  be  manifest  in  the  course  of  the  following  treatment. 

This  utsarga  may  be  broadly  stated  thus: — 

The  nasal  (fifth  letter)  of  a  class  is  changed  to  a  nasalized 
pure  sonant  (third  letter)  of  that  class,  when  the  syllable  con¬ 
taining  that  nasal  is  accented,  i.  e.  «T  becomes  J?  becomes  '  q 
becomes  ^3,.a  1 

90.  See  P.  32,  6.42  in  the  Journal  in  question- 

91.  ^  and  s  are  to  be  taken  as  similar  to  the  weak  nasal¬ 

ized  d  in  ApabhramSa  (qiSg^HG^I  He.  VIII-iv-397),  and  not  like  the 
strongn  asalized  v5  in  in  Sanskrit.  Closely  scrutnized,  how¬ 

ever,  this  instance  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  strength  is  due  to  the 
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(It  is  not  passible  to  find  &  and  aSected  in  this  manner, 
for  they  do  not  occur  as  independent  consonants  in  words). 

This  nasalization  is  expressed  conveniently  and  simply  by 
putting  the  pure  sonant  and  nasalizing  the  preceding  vowel  by 
marking  it  with  an  aMusvara.  I  shall  adopt  this  simpler  symbol. 

Examples:— 


5? 


TPf  +  f  (G.) 

i 

STTO:  (Skr.) 

(G.)  =  a  cat+^1 

(G.)  +  fem.  term. 

(used 

'VTl’T^Tt* -f-  fem.  term. 

(l)-“^  qofl  V&  3ffaT 

m  writ” 

Xavalarhm,  Balaryarabavcdl,  P.  15. 

(2)  n  nr^Ft,  ^  ^T?oft. 


(Skr.) 

(Skr.) 


^f^TFT  (Skr.) 


V iinalu-prubandh.a ,  V,  32. 

(Pr.) 

(Pr.)  ]  j 

(Surat;  G.) 

3Tf|«ionoT  (pr<) 


JTTtf+f  »THf 

(Skr.)  arors!  (Ap.) 

q'THM  (Skr.)  (Ap.)  (name  of  a  town) 

(Skr.)  ^Tf^ost 


(See  Dis'rNdma-Mdld  P.  163,  St.  17) 


conjunct  555  and  not  to  any  inherent  quality  of  the  nasal,  for  after  all  the 
if,  in  this  case  also,  gets  split  up  into  ?  and  nasality  out  of  which  the 
'•(changes  into  <3  before  the  following  and  (he  nasality  may  be  weak 
for  aught  we  can  toll. 

42 
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(Skr.)  (Ap.) 

(as  in  WWW  Skr.) 


^TrT  (a8  ;a 


wrofcft  (skr.) 

WT^iTT  (direct) 

*TT3T"fr 

'Wfy  plur.  (Ski.) 

’TRP'ft  (Pr.) 
(q^ar-qfqm-qiquT) 

qiqur 

(Skr.)  (G.)  (in  poetry  in  the 

sense  of  “truly”). 

fiiwi;  (Skr#) 

fWTO#  (Ap.) 

*\Wtt:  (Skr.) 

(Ap.)  ) 

j  wt 

(*ft^3-fosTrT3-*T?eT3)  j 

l  (*ft) 

(Skr.) 

Ap.) 

(Skr.) 

%5  (JTtff  Ap.) 

13 

^  (Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

H5T 

(Cf.  M. 

4*) 

(Arabic)  =  1. 

The  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  litter; 

and  then,  2.  a  Utter,  itself.  G.  (  =  the  canopied  hutcduh  on 

an  elephant;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  litter 

.);  jn-u^T-*an-«n 

(strong  through  mistake 

of  same  sort). 

Of 

(Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

(^urr-^quri) 

(G.) 

(Muyd/iuruhod/ui  AulJila ■  P.  10,  Col.  1,  has  So  this  £ 

change  is  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century  of  the 

Vikrama  era). 

^  (Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

(G .); 

(The  primary  sense  in  G.  is  ‘unshod’, 

‘shoeless’;  then  it 

goes  into  a  freer  meanin; 

g,  ‘not  wearing  the  usual  article  of  dress, 

ornament  or  the  like). 

anqtf  T^I*  areennff  qq  5tTq.” 

/ 

( SiUu  utHiu-ltdsu; 

Y.  vi.  2). 

^riTOT 

'Wik 
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COf.  S.  (Skr.  JTtgq:);  trrf  is  also  found  in  old  folk¬ 

lore  stanzas  in  Kathiuviuli  dialects], 

A  careful  observation  of  the  phonetic  phenomenon  in  these 
cases  will  show  that,  under  the  operation  of 
some  curious  force,  of  which  accent  is  a  pro¬ 
minent  aspect,  the  class  nasal  disintegrates  its 
constituents,  which  are  the  pure  sonance  and 
nasality;  in  other  words  3,  *T,  are,  if  analyzed 


The  op  e  rati  v  e 
principle  in  this 
Utsarga  analyzed; 
accent  a  prominent 
force;  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  class 
no, sals,  vis.  snnancp, 
and  nasality. 


phonetically,  simply  3,  ^  respectively  passed 


through  the  nose,  i.  e.  with  nasality  superim¬ 
posed.  (An  attempt  to  pronounce  the  nasals 
without  the  active  help  of  the  nasal  passage,  as  when  a  person  has 
caught  a  cold  in  the  nose  and  tries  to  pronounce  the  nasals,  leads 
to  the  production  of  the  non-nasal  sonants;  this  is  a  significant 
indication).  This  disintegration  of  the  constituents  is  followed 
by  a  re-arrangement  thereof  wherein  the  non-nasal  sonant, 
becomes  prominent  and  the  nasality  gets  softened,  thus 
yielding  ^3> 

[Bearing  this  analysis  of  this  process  in  mind,  I  am  afraid 

I  can  not  agree  with  Dr.  Gum;  when,  in  his 

Dr.  G uni's  view  ' 

that  this  is  a  case  introduction  to  Comparative  Philology,  Page 

of  Anaptyxh  do *-  5],  he  sees  in  this  phonal  phenomenon 

se/ua  pi. in.  the  working  of  the  principle  of  Anaptyxis 

OiWwRrO  fn  a  new  variety,  i.  e.  he  simply  sees  in  this  an  ‘‘inser¬ 
tion  of  a  consonant  between  two  consonants  belonging  to  different 
places  of  articulation”.  To  take  one  of  the  instances  given  by 
him,  M.  3P7*  from  3T3*  (Skr.),  the  ^really  is  between  3.  and  3T 
i.  e.  between  a  consonant  and  a  vowel  and  not  between  two  con¬ 
sonants,  and  as  already  stated  now,  the  nasalization  of  the 
sonants  (whether  soft  as  in  M.  or  strong  as  in  M.  3*333), 
arises  out  of  the  disintegration  of  the  constituents  of  the  nasal, 
and  not  through  any  interpolation  of  a  consonant.] 

I  have  said  that  accent  plays  a  part  in  bringing  about  this 
disintegration  of  a  nasal;  that  it  is  but  an  aspect  of  a  curious 
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force.  For  iu  words  like  and  it  cannot  be  claimed 

that  accent  is  the  regulating  factor  here,  for is  accented  clearly. 
It  would  seem  that  other  forces  also  co-operate  here,  for  instance, 
in  words  of  the  type  of  <TR[f  &ca.  the  contiguity  of  cerebrals 

like  ^and  5  render  the  pronunciation  of  the  nasal  (&ca.)  a  little 
difficult,  and  thus  the  change  to  ^  &ca;  besides  this,  the  fact  of 
a  short  vowel,  like  31,  following  the  nasal  in  such  words  leaves  the 
nasal  insufficiently  supported  and  this  also  helps  towards  the 
disintegration. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  instances  the  nasalization, 

Nasalization  lost  after  the  softening,  Setf  lost;  as  in 
after  the  softening  -  qiT?q,  3TTT?,  while  in  some 

anil  sometimes  shift-  cage8  nasalization  is  shifted  forward 

ed  forward .  #  . 

instead  of  backward,  as  in  qirT  (^t3T^IH);  in 

fact  there  is  no  room  for  a  baokward  movement  in  this  case  as  the 
*T  (in  *TT^)  begins  a  word;  fares  similarly,  as  JTfT  and 

are  practically  separable  parts;  undergoes  the  same  forward 
shifting  of  the  nasal  for  the  same  reason,  viz:  no  room  for  back¬ 
ward  movement. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  instances  this  change  of  a 
nasal  into  a  nasalized  pure  sonant  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a 
transitional  phase,  as  in  qfaci,  qffTCb  which  yield  the^fitifL 

forms  qiqai)93  afow,  wia*. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  in  some  cases  the  q  evolved  from 
the  *T  is  further  changed  to  q  as  in 

1,1  mre  •’ ases  lhc  °qm,  &ca..  But  another  notice- 

nasal  is  strong  after  .  . 

disintegration /  able  feature  must  be  indicated  pointedly;  in 

rare  cases  the  disintegration,  instead  of 

softening  the  nasal,  leaves  it  strengthened,  as  in  This 


92.  The  3  in  W0!;  the  soft  3  is  changed  to  the  hard  <1;  rather  a 
reverse  process  considering  the  tendency  of  Prakrits  to  soften  hard 
consonants.  I  have  noticed  this  change  before;  see  supra ,  Lecture  III, 
P.  75,  under  (5),  c. 
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may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  trsn:  fares  thus:-B3'7^+;TT, 
and  this  latter  *?  turns  into  thus  preserving  the  strong  nasal 
in  In  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  cause,  unless  it  be 

that  ^  in  somehow  turns  from  a  into  a 

I  must  state  that  the  operation  of  this  utsarga  is  as  a  rnle 
optional;  thus  we  have  JTPTf  and  *li^>  ’TH«f  and  and 

and  so  forth.  Only  in  the  case  of  Vi'.vl  there  is  no  option 
of 

The  utsarga  under  consideration  has  its  origin  in  rare  instances 
in  ApabhramSa;  for  we  find  rendered 

Origin  of  this  possible  in  Apabhram^a  under  the  operation 
in  Apabhramia.  of  Si.  He.  VIII-iv-412  The 

process  here,  obviously,  is  that  of  splitting 
the  *?  into  ^  and  the  nasal,  and  then  combining  *  and  into 
*?.  It  must  be  recognised,  however,  that  the  vs?  here  is  a 
and  in  so  far  it  differs  from  our  present  utsarga.  In 
Prakrit  also  we  have  *?  changed  to  T1?  in  3?*^,  (rTI^-3T19) 

(see  Si.  He.  VIII-ii-56),  and  3?fas  («n«s),  (see  Si.  He.  VIII- 
ii-lOG).  Of  course,  the  is  strong  here,  because  the  process 
is  really  9-**?-*?^;  *$-T*?-**^.  The  weak  nasal  is  found  in  its 
germ  stage  in  Apabhramia,  where  a  simple*?  is  changed  to 
nasalized  S  (X)  as  in  <S%,  *?lfe  &ca.,  (St.  lie.  YIII-iv-807). 
Tn-these  circumstances,  the  present  utsarga  cannot  be  classed  as 
an  3T?T|T&,  but  only  one  having  its  origin  in  the  Prakrits  in  a 
dim  form. 

UTSARGA  V. 


Class  C,  utsarga 
V;  A  pure  sonant, 
of  a  class  changed 
to  the  nasal  of  that 
class. 


A  reverse  phonetic  process  to  that  of  the 
last  Utsarga  is  noticed  in  Gujarati.  It  may  be 
simply  stated  thus: — 

A  pure  sonant  of  a  class  is  changed  to 
the  nasal  of  that  class.  This  involves  in  some 


cases  the  interpolation  of  an  adventitious  nasal  to  nasalize  the 


93.  ThiB  breaking  up  of  the  word  does  not  signify  any  grammatical 
reparation,  or  separation  based  on  meaning;  it  is  designed  only  to  mark 
the  phonal  genesis  of  the  strong  sound. 
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pure  sonant,  and  thus  this  process  becomes  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  process  in  the  last  utsargn. 

Examples:— 

*  to  OT 


^  (Skr.) 


IdTUI  (G.)  (as  in  =31^  qqfo=There  is  an 
indentation  in  the  (blade  of)  the 


(Skr.) 

(Skr.) 


knife). 


(Pr.) 
(Ap.) 


*T?foq>T  (Skr.)  qfefaqi  (Pott- Ap 

0  ’qt  (Skr.)  (through  *  to  w) 

qt^r  (De6ya)  =  a  bowstring. 

£TCPq5  (Skr.)  qR^tj  (Ap.) 

qjfe+q^  qj^TT  (M.) 

Hfjqjqj;  (Ap.) 

q  to  H;  (q  through 
qr-qflff  (Skr.)  qTq?(Pr.) 

uqR  (Skr.)-(3Tq)n  r’  5iq  (H.  and  M.) 


qsniq)  (G.)94 

%%  (G.)  and  also  (through 
y  from  55)  (G.) 

,)RT?sft  (G.)  and  optionally 
RFTqft  (=a  pair  of  pincers) 
q*r  (G.) 
qTO  (G.) 

TO  (G.) 

(G.) 

(aferfO-aferot  (G.) 

q  to  H). 
qTH  (G.) 

5TH  (G.) 


94.  M.  has  jfisM)  as  also  The  <d  lias  not  come  through 

but  f  gives  ^  on  the  one  band  and R  on  the  other,  thus: — 

13** 


95.  <H=but:  Of.  I%WH  d  MdldK— Rif:  II 

(  Uttar  a- Rama-  Char  ita) . 

90.  Mr.  KeSavalal  H.  Dhruva,  in  his  paper  on  Vdgmjdpdra 
(P.  20,  11.  8  to  10)  enunciates  an  utsarga  noting  the  interchange  of 
class-nasals,  and  says  31H  is  thu6  obtained  from  IdH.  I  accept  this  prin¬ 
ciple  but  in  this  instance  as  giving  an  intermediate  step;  SIR  then 
yields  Aid  (M.  &  II.)  and  then  it  reverts  to  (G.),  as  Dr.  Sir  K.  G. 
Bhilhdfirkar  has  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  niq-RId-RIR,  (See  supra,  io 
this  Lecture,  P.  327,  n-  89. 
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W?  (Skr.) 

333Tf  (Ap.) 

3331?  (G.) 

JRT^fT  (Skr.) 

n^T^oft  (Pr.) 

JT3F3,  33FI  (G.  )  (  =  a 

trough  for  cattle  to  eat 

out  of). 

3P55T  (Skr.) 

3v5T  (Pr.) 

%T  (G.) 

•<JT3  (Skr.) 

313  (G.)  (only  instewr) 

(Skr.) 

4m  (AP.) 

im  (G.) 

“*1TS 

T  ^55*ri  q?T  355  *RT  3T*TT3  3TT=groi’J 

(Premananda: 

Ad  7 dUr/jan a ,  -  \'XSI /. 

Br.  Kdr.  Dohunu,  P.  103.) 

3T31T  (Skr.) 

313TC  (Ap.) 

33T*  (G.) 

^1  (Skr.J) 

(pr.) 

(53^-5^) 

53<3T  (G.) 

9^:  (Skr.) 

gq^j  (Ap.) 

»Tqrm  (G.)  (sqrm  %*r= 

a  holiday). 

(Skr.) 

fTt^irai  (Pr.) 

WWfl  (G.) 

(^Tt  ia  understood  here). 

(Skr.) 

(Pr.) 

FT3ST  (G.) 

(Dosya) 

?qnroii  (g  . ) 

(Skr.) 

(Ap.) — *T3 

—w  (G.) 

(Skr.)-direct 

.-X.  to  3-,  ?  (split  oil'  from*0+S=5*rTC3'*TC1T  (G.) 

isq-fe  (Skr.) 

(Pr.)— ^  (G.) 

T3?|:  (Skr.) 

T%T  (Pr.) 

m  (g.) 

(Skr.) 

qgg  (Ap.) 

JT5l^  (Skr.) 

JT^TT^If  (Ap.)  — 

(In  old  poetry) 

Cf.  Bhalana's 

Kddmnbui /■  Purvw 

■ bkagu ,  XIII,  1.  50; 

is  known  as  a  proper  nown  amongst  Bajputs  even 

at  present. 

07.  1  'asa/thr  I  ildsa  (V.  f>.  1508)  has  313*1  St.  50,  and  St.  72;  in 

one  place  the  auasvdra  is  strong,  in  another  it  is  weak.  Could  it  he, 
then,  that  this  wold  entered  the  dshll^l17!  at  some  stage  and  gave  353*1- 
3l«*l  direct  V 
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(=rising  higher  up;  there-  SSJUTofT  3®TO«fT 

fore  bidding  at  an  auction)  (=an  auction  sale). 

qftWrft^T  cfnqtrfT 

qTgUiq’Rt 

Sinailarly  all  words  with  or  *T,^T  as  the  termination,  as 
5H3T*pifr,  and  the  like,  owe  the  *1  to  a 

change  of  =[  to  *3[,  the  5  .being  an  evolute  of1*,  found,  in  later 

evolution  of  /wst-Apabhram6a,  in  causal  forms,  the  termination^ 
or  rather  the  ugama  SUFI  in  sriqtf  being  applied  almost  to  all  roots 
and  not  confined,  as  in  Skr.,  to  SUPTRTj  ,'JTq*TT%,  *Tiqqfw  &ca.. 


[In  cases  like  IRITIS',  THTT’1!  &ca.,  there  is  an  adventitious  nasal 

C 

interpolated  before  the  3  (evolute  or  original)  so  as  to  yield  a 
nasalized  ^  which  in  its  turn  yields  the  *T.] 

[JTfpjfa  is  a  conjectural  derivation,  suggested  to  me  by  a 
friend.  But  it  seems  very  reasonable  in  all  its  phonetic  steps; 

hy  by  metathesis  of  and  ^  (of  ?T  and  T) 

and  of  and  and  then  3  (nasalized  by  the  proximity  of  °T) 
changed  to  *T.] 

(q*qt?rf  in  old  Gujarati 

literature,  for  instances  whereof  see  infra,  utsargu  XII) . 

Notes: — 


(a)  The  if  in  the  Gujarati  inflections  of  the  pronouns  t»,  & 

5T,  viz.  ?JpT,  efJpT,  51  can  be  traced  to  a  ^  evolved  from  art,  for 
we  have  also  the  forms  qaftq,  513*14,  as  alternative  plurals. 

The  5  can  be  traced  to  the  older  stage  in  Apabhram£a  and  since, 
which  gave  Tig,  rlg>  ^g. 

(b)  Si.  He.  VUI-i  “259,  would  give  the  Gujarati 

(through  the  Pr.  Quit) .  This  and  the  previous 

sutra  contain  the  germ  of  our  present  utsargu,  but  not  so 

prominent  or  widely  developed  as  to  justify  our  classing  the 
present  utsargu  as  an  ;*T3,jr4. 

[The  alternative  Prakrit  forms  gq  and  g4  from  (Skr.) 
indicate  a  similar  process:  gets  a  sort  of  fq’srq  and  becomes  g4; 
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„he  q  of  this  (through  q  and  q)  becomes  *T,  and  so  we  have  'jd 
also]. 

Sindhi  fipPI  is  traceable  to  Skr.  fqttffl:,  G.  fMcrtT,  through  this 
change  of  3  to  *T. 

Persian  is  changed  to  in  Gujarati  under  the 

principle  of  this  atsargn,  which  signiiics  l'a  note  in  music,” 

“a  song”,  loses  its  restricted  meaning  in  Gujarati  and  is 

used  to  denote  any  pleasant  thing,  pleasant  to  the  eye  even  e.  g. 
adt  IpT3*TT  f  5TnrT  J^T  =aRTT>  t?W  5,iT  ! 

( Clutra-darJaiiu',  H.  LI.  Dhruva).] 


UTS  AUG  A  VI 

KZ-vt  (a>t  ynliiLc  1  uow  coiuc  to  an  nHsarga  which  icfopen  to 

of\ R,  tfl,  ?*,  3),  some  controversy,  as  it  militates  against  some 

when  not  changed  to  orthodox  views.  I  would  at  once  enunciate 

i,  acts  changed  to 

rrj  ■  the  utsunjui 

ci  tn  some  cases •  * 

tT>  evolved  in  Prakrit  cither  from  tP  or 
from  R  or  from  e*T  or  from  q  or  frum  and  when  not  changed  to 
5  or  when  not  remaining  as  tT,  gets  changed  to  sq  in  tic:  Prakrit. 
Examples:— 


Skr. 

Pr. 

(illj. 

ffT-'TT 

e5TT 

STpfTT 

3Rqi  (or  3TtTT) 

VTfT 

R* 

^  {  abstract  termination 

R 

tT 

'T  (a,  i 

Rf  (f^TrSff) 

<*Rq  (irft'q) 

-T;: 

q;cqf 

qqq 

(H.  qqsqi  would  be  from  G.  qirfd  would  be  from 
(Skr.)-SRI?  (Pr.)). 


98.  and  giving  and  3^lu«!  furnish  exceptions. 

99.  Just  as  would  be  9xlR  (J’r. )  and  (  SiVati  G.)  by  ft^'T 

and  doubling  of  the  ^  left  by  \3¥A.  t/r-Tt  in  m  .y  U.  coin  pared 

with  advantage. 
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[It  may  be  specially  noted  that  the  change  to  c<7  is  noted  in 
this  utsarga,  in  the  Prakrit  stage,  even  before  it  travels  into  the 
Gujarati  formation,  except  in  the  case  of  55TTC3,  and  ??.] 

Now  it  will  be  objected  on  behalf  of  the 

Objections  to  this  orthodox  view  that  tT  in  itself  cannot  change 
ulsarga  stated  and  . 

answered.  to  cq,  dentals  and  labials  having  no  amnity  in 

phonetic  evolution;  that,  closely  examined  the 
*7  is  traceable  to  the  labial  element  in  the  form  of  ^  or  *T.  Si-He. 
VIII-ii-51  ff.  will  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this,  whereby 

becomes  *{cq,  3TRITT  becomes  ST^qx,  becomes 

sfotft  becomes  *fNT  becomes  f^TT  and  *^1?  becomes 

UTTj  is  ‘  traced  by  these  objectors  from?5^^  (Skr. )  and  not 

v$W  (Skr.). 

Then,  we  have  Mr.  Beames  (Vol.  I,  Pp.  329-330)  advancing 
the  theory  that  ^  preceded  by  a  dental  forms  a  strong  nexus,  the 
natural  result  of  which  is  that  the  dental  goes  out,  but  leaves 
behind  a  trace,  in  as  much  as  it  changes  the  ^  into  its  own  grade; 
thus  in  snWSf-sp’IT)  the  *T  first  becomes  3  then  the  ^  changes  into 
^  which  is  hardened  into  <T  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding?!. 

Finally,  Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  (Lectures,  Pp.  193-194) 
holds  that  when  * ,  as  the  latter  member  of  a  conjunct,  is  heavily 
pronounced,  the  double  consonant  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
conjunct  is  when  the  preceding  member  is  a  surd.  He  cites 
the  instances  and  ^TTr*T»T  (which  last  at  first  loses  the  nasal 

sound  of  and  becomes  ?^). 

Let  us  try  and  meet  all  these  objections.  I  would  at  the 
start  put  a  question;  if  the  <1  is  due  to  3  or  why  is  it  that  it  is  so 
only  when  H  is  the  first  member  of  the  conjunct  ?  Why  does  not 
Ef  or  IT  turn  into  *7  when  preceded  by  other  hard  consonants  e.  g. 
why  is  03^1  not  changed  to  ^ctTf,  but  becomes  or  not 

changed  to  T'T,  but  becomes  W?  I  recognise,  becomes  <T  in 
t— .  But  that  stands  by  itself.1'’0  Secondly,  IT  and  ^  as 

100.  Isay  it  is  a  solitary  instance,  because  in  the  case  of 
v^MT)  and  the  conjunct  holds  fljus  a  prominent  member,  tho  sibilant 
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members  of  conjuncts  (i?  as  a  second  member  and  ^  as  first  or 
second)  get  always  lost  Si,  He.  VIII-iii-78; 

YIirii-79);  thus  in  all  the  cases  noted  and  would 
leave  tT  initially.  Whence  then  the  ^-producing  power  of  the  *T 
and  ^  after  their  elision  ?  Mr.  Beames  minimizes  the  value  of 
this  invariable  elision  of  *T  and  W,  and  makes  the  dental  go  out, 
which  is  hardly  acceptable.  Such  an  elision  of  a  dental  is  unknown. 
Thirdly,  even  if  it  be  argued  that  the  elided  *T  and  W  leave  a 
kind  of  labializing  influence,  a  behind  them,  how  shall  we 

account  for  the  *7  change  in  words  where  there  is  no  *7  or  ^,-viz: 
in  SfRfi,  ? 1 " 1  If.  then,  the  rT  as  the  first  evolute  in 

these  words^distinctly  gives  the  why  should  not  the  same  ex¬ 
planation  hold  good  in  the  case  of  words  having  ?*?  or  And. 
lastly,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  c,7  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  come  through  r\  even  in  words  with  a  e.  g.  first, 
become  tUTT,  first  becomes  tT  in  Prakrit  itself,  and  the  ’WT  and 
<7  come  thereafter.  This  then  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  tT  and 

being  related  in  evolution,  the  question  of  phonal  affinity  or 
want  of  it  remaining  a  mystery  just  at  present.103 

(h  or  u)  being  reduced  io  f.  initially  and  gradually  weakening  into  a 
relatively  subordinate  position;  while  also  has  the  sonant  %  com¬ 

paratively  inferior  to  the  surd  ^  in  ,$ca.. 

101.  As  regards  I  am  afraid  it  i<  only  an  attempt  to  bring 

in  a  q  somehow.  But,  even  then,  eJiqr  would  be  SIR  in  Prfikrit,  and 
the  tcf  will  therefore  be  an  evolute  of  vl  after  all.  Besides,  means 
(1)  a  house,  and  (2)  a  bower,  but  not  a  roof  or  anything  leading  up 
to  it,  as  fittingly  does:  and  is  a  comparatively  cut  of  the  way 
word. 

102.  A  conjecture  may  however  be  advanced  as  furnishing  a 
probable  key  to  the  mystery.  9U1T,  UFl)  and  the  like  are  of  the  nature 
of  De&ya  formations,  while 31^1,  and  the  like  may  either  be  the 
Sanskritized  forms  of  the  DeSya  words  or  the  two  sets  may  be  running, 
on  parallel  lines  in  Sanskrit  and  Bei?ya,  where  the  relation  between 

and  ccl  can  Btand  on  phonal  principles  different  from  those  influencing 
the  evolution  of  Aryan  languages. 
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As  regards  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  views,  all  that  need  be  said 
is  that  lie  bad  before  him  only  a  limited  number  of  cases., 
rT,  nnd  3TTr*FJ.  Words  like  5rf%’”:!  were  ap¬ 

parently  not  present  in  his  mind.  Hence  the  partial  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  him.  So  it  seems  to  me. 

I '  '/’S'.  1  HQ  A  VII. 

The  Prdirit  sound  oj *1,  ?T. 

This  feature  is  shared  by  Gujarati  with  Marathi,  but  not  with 

„  ,  Hindi.  Bangali,  too,  does  not  possess  the 

The  Pr  air  it  sound  „  .  ,  ’  , 

of  =3  0,"  51  §1.  Prakrit  sound  of  these  letters,  so  lar  as  the 
Its  prevalence  in  language  spoken  by  the  cultured  classes  goes, 
cerlam  huirjoaycs.  ^ut  jt  ^oes  p0gses8  the  Prakrit  sound  also. 

(See  Beames.  I,  71-72).  Maravadi  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
and  sounds  the  ^  almost  as  TJ.  More  about  it  later  on. 
Just  now  let  as  deline  the  scope  of  this  sound  so  far  as 
Gujarati  is  concerned,  after  first  examining  the  nature  of  this 
special  sound. 

That  vt  and  q  were,  at  one  stage,  mutually  interchangeable  is  born 
out  by  Dr.  Tessitori’s  observation  in  bis  ‘‘Notes’’,  §  2b  (]’.  1C).  Tlie 
instances  cited  by  him  area — 

1.  -which  he  connects  with  AUTtR  (skr.);-  correctly; 

2.  fsRqs  from  RTR;  Skr.  Rd;  (%ipq  ?) 

3.  rRJ  from  from  Ap.  from  Skr. 

4.  from  3TRG3  from  BT-qpRL 

No;  3  is  Dr.  TessitoriVoriginal  discovery,  but  seems  reasonable; 
thong!)  the  original  Sanskrit  vR  remains  uDaccmmtod  for, -which  presents 
a  bitch.  As  regards  No,  4,  I  derive  'fo  from  aFRG-^pqR-qR-qivJ. 

I  am  aware  that  limn ach and ra  relegates  to  a  side¬ 

show  sotra  wbere  in  a  mixed  list  of  words  and  dd.ifas  IGcq)  is  given 
ns  a  ready  made  adept  of  But  an  examination  of  the  whole  case 

shows  that  xl  gives  the  'A  and  hence  SJRfi  can  be  rightly  brought  within 
the  uniform  scheme  giving  the  change  of  xl  to  R, 
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The  in  Sanskrit  lias  rip?  or  the  palate  for  its  UTTC  i.  e. 

the  tongue  conies  into  contact  with  the  palate, 
or  rather  with  that  part  of  the  palate  which  is 
towards  the  teeth.  The  Prakrit  sound,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  produced  by  the  contact  of 
the  tongue  a  little  lower  dowD,  and  the  con¬ 
tact  is  lighter,  partaking  of  sibilation  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Mr.  Beames  calls  them  unas¬ 
similated  palatals,  because  “whereas  in  the 
Arjan  the  dental  arid  sibilant  of  which  they 
are  composed  have  become  so  united  into  one 
sonnd  that  the  elements  can  no  longer  be 
separately  recognized,  in  the  Turanian  class  the  elements  are  still 
distinct”  (Yol  I,  P.  72).  This  is  a  fairly  correct  analysis.  I 
once  called  this  Prakrit  sound  1  '> 4  But  it  would  be 

better  to  call  it  to  mark  the  lighter  contact  noted 

above.  I  have  also  called  it  the  Prakrit  sound  because,  as  stated 
in  a  foregoing  lecture,  this  peculiar  sound  is  foreign  to  Sanskrit 
and  known  to  Pali  and  the  Prakrits  alone.1  fl:’  How  the  Prakrits 
got  the  sound  is  a  matter  for  a  separate  inquiry.  I  have  already 
hinted  at  a  possible  explanation  and  shall  soon  have  to  go  into 

.  the  question  further.  As  regards  Gujarati, 

Territorial  dis-  ,  . 

tnbution  n-f  /Jus  however,  during  present  days  the  territorial 

sound  in  Gvjardli  distribution  of  this  sound  is  markedly  definable. 

at  piescnt.  Jn  the  Surat  and  Broach  Districts  the  Prakrit 

104.  I  find  Sir  Grierson  calls  this  sound  dento- palatal.  (See  his 
article  on  the  Prakrit  Palatals ,  J.  R.  A.  S.  1913  A.  D.  pp.  391  fi.) 

105.  See  supra.  Lecture  I,  P.  8. 

The  fact  that  became  Scindrakottes  in  the  mouth  of  the 

Greeks,  marking  the  change  of  ^  to  s  (U)  points  to  the  original  name 
being  pronounced  in  India  with  a  Prakrit  ^  as  early  as  322  B.  C..  This 
was  when  Pali  was  a  spoken  language  (See  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  'Lecturosl 
P.  302  for  Pfili  being  a  spoken  language  then).  This  would  mark  .the 
Mongol  influence  in  Bengal  and  Bihar  independently  of  the  Mongol  in¬ 
fluence  which  came  through  the  Gurjars  into  Gujarati  and  Maravadi 
some  nine  centuries  later. 


The  nature  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  the 
Prakrit  sounds  cow 
pared ,  the  former 
called  the 

latter  ,,?■ 

Beames1 
analysis',  dental 
and  sibilant  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  pure 
sound  fully  united; 
in  the  latter  they 
are  distinct. 
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sound  is  practically  altogether  unknown.  Even  the  villagers  pro¬ 
nounce  the  letters  with  the  Sanskrit  sound, -full  palatal.  In  the 
rest  of  Gujarat,  i.  e.  the  Districts  of  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  the 
Panch  Mahals,  Baroda  Territory  South  of  the  Mahi  river,  North¬ 
ern  Gujarat  and  some  parts  of  Kathiavada,-in  short  in  the  major 
portion  of  Gujarat,  the  sound  is  sometimes  Sanskrit  and  sometimes 
Prakrit,  and  this  variation  follows  certain 
gov!rninffihTprd-  definable  principles.  These  are  as  under:— 


lcrit  and  the  Sans¬ 
krit  sound. 


(a)  In  all  tatsama  words,  wherever  the 
letters  ;3T,  ST,  occur,  the  sound  is 


rllWR,  i,  e.  Sanskrit. 

(b)  In  all  tarlbhara,  and  d<\{ya  words,  the  sound  is  '=>TvETTWq, 

i.  e,  Prakrit; — unless 
(1 )  the  letters  are  united  with  f[>  t»,  $  or 
or  (2)  3T  or  IT  is  an  evolute  of  an  original  tj  in  Sanskrit; 
in  which  case  the  sound  is 

(Note-The  TJ  mentioned  in  (2)  may  either  be  a  simple  tj  or 
a  conjunct  such  as  *T,  *7,  ^  or  rt|  ) 

(c)  The  palatals  in  words  derived  from  English,  Persian 
and  such  other  foreign  languages,  are  ^  TTT^.^tT;  (unless  they 
themselves  are  from  foreign  sounds  like  the  English  z.) 


106.  The  ready  made  u  did  as  of  these  conjuncts  are  '»5f,  S3T,  -531 
and  respectively.  But  a  true  analysis  will  show  that -first  the  ?, 
and  *4  in  the  case  of  ?l,  ^  and  SJT  are  dropped  under  the  operation  of 
the  general  rule  of  dropping  particular  members  of  conjuncts  (Si.  HA. 
VIII-ii-77,  78,  and  79).  In  the  case  of  v:d  the  phonetic  process  is  that 

rs _ 

the  ^  in  VT  undergoes  and  is  mixed  with  the  d;  thus  vq  becomes 

5+^+f?  then  the  ^is  dropped,  leaving  the  3  becomes  ^ and  the  £ 
aspirates  the  ^  into  5T>  by  getting  fully  Heft'd  with  it.  The  only  ex¬ 
ceptional  part  in  this  process  is  that  in  Prakrit  an  initial  d  becomes 
whereas  here  it  is  uninitial. 

This  is  one  theory.  As  regards  and  -d,  however,  a  better  theory 
is  found  in  the  palatalization  by  the  3  (itself  a  palatal)  of  dentals, 
whereby  cd  becomes  H^d),  sq  becomes  ^ 

becomes  dSf  and  becopaes 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(a)  WIT,  f^^TT,  ST^sfT,  IW}  etc.. 

(b)  general  rule:— 

VJKt,  IT?*,  ^pTqf,  ifa, 

etc. 5  ^»1T,  55,  53Rq,  ^T3,  55T1,  55155*,  f|,  5?)qj*^,  sN", 

etc. 5  5W,  W,  ITlf,  ITf,  l£,  ^1,  ^t,  Itf,  ifaC, 

N3 

ifn  etc.;  vs,  smst,  mz,  Fit,  srisrc,  i*i,  SEgrJ, 

etc.. 

Exclusions: —  (b)  —  (l) 

iq*,  1ST,  4n*;  etc. 

&t,  %i\,  etc. 

1*5,  1*T;  etc. 

HC;  etc. 

3I^q,  ^q,  nnq,  nifT;  etc. 

(b) — (2) 

V—' 3W  (from  Skr.  W0»  1RT  (Skr.  qprr),  Hn  (Skr.  qpj), 
in  (Skr.  3n),  inn  (Skr.  qi),  itn  (Skr.  qfr),  ifan  (Skr.  qfan), 
itnn  (Skr.  qkn),  1^  (Skr.  qfa  or  q^T);  etc. 

n— mi  iniT,  imn,  (Skr.  wnnnq,  ^r:); 
q— qSTl  (Skr.  q>Tq,  Pr.  ^W); 

£q— (Skr.  l^qT;  Pr.  *I5TT)s 

sq— *UST  (Skr.  tfsqi,  Pr.  Wl),  msm1 9  7  (Skr.  nsqnPr.  qfarq); 
[The  %  in  f^T  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  the  Sanskrit 
sound.] 

108q?TT,  qilPjft  (Skr.  q^qT,  Pr.  for). 

[Here,  even  iE  the  q  is  altered  to  1,  the  pure  niv5sq  essence 
of  q  survives  as  a  just  as  Aryan  blood  runs  in  the  veins 

of  many  a  mixed-blooded  caste  in  India.] 

107.  sn  ijjqn  ^irk  q>iai  vt^iOr  rihr  ntq. 

(Sam ala  Bhat’s  Narnia  BatrUi,  1.  84) 

108.  ^nq^ini  q»®  ii\  $iq»q?n. 

(l’reimmamla’s  Nululehyiuta  i v , 
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(c)  jT7jt ,  Trri ,  5^,  etc.. 

But  ;T7lT,  R?F  etc.  have  the  Prakrit  sound  because 

the  originals  contain  a  z-like  sound. 

An  extensive  and  complicated  ulsarga  like  this  is  bound  to 

have  exceptions,  some  accountable  and  some 
Borne  c.rcei/liivis:  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

possible cxplLatioa  unaccountable  in  our  present  state  of  know- 

in  some  cases.  ledge.  These  may  be  noted  here: — 


(1)  SqT.  The  sound  here  is  Prakrit,  although  there 

is  i?  with  the 

(2)  The  sound  in  these  is  Prakrit,  al¬ 
though  the  5T  is  an  evolute  of  a  q  in  Sanskrit. 

(a)  ^T3T  (for^TO),  3TT^T  (from  37PT),  3T5f,  8F3!^ 

(from  »3T5r  (from  Pr.,  Skr.) 

have  a  Prakrit  sounding  5T,  although  evolved 
out  of  Sf,  sf; 

(4)  ^<§,  =9^,  =SPT^35  (Skr.  =g^^T),  (=  four), 

(Skr.  (=  twenty-four), 

5Tq|,  ^Di|,  jTJT,  3PPT: 

$l^t,  S^iT.  (=  a  stump-brush), 

it  v5T  (=  incantations);  ^jHT;  etc.. 

All  these  have  a  ^  sound  although  they  are  tuclbhavas 

and  without  the  modifying  circumstances  of  s[,  ^  and 

the  like,  and  although  ^5R  has  in  the  original  Persian  a 
z— like  sound. 

[The  sjigen?-5*!  Bound  in  51^4  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  is  the  Sansrit  original,  and  the  influence  of  the  f[  may 
have  remained  latent  in  the  evolute  ;  so  snruTq  is  the  dciya 

for  swj  and  the  ”  in  may  have  done  similar  work,  assuming 
the  to  be  originally  pure  palatal.  As  regards  =3TT,  the 
tha  pure  palatal  sound  must  be  traced  to  a  form  with  an  I[  in 
early  times--  <^TT  (Skr.).] 

In  the  case  of  (l),  (2)  and  (?>)  the  foreign  irdluence  which 
gave  the  Prakrit  sound  must  have  predominated  for  some  reason 
untraccable  at  present;  possibly,  as  Mr.  Beanies  suggests  in  the 
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Foreign  influence 
the  cause  of  the  Pn'- 


case  of  Marathi  words,  these  words  must  haye  been  early 

tadbhacas. 1 0 J 

I  have  in  my  first  Lecture,  ottered  a  suggestion  as  regards 
the  foreign  iniluence  which  gave  this  sibilant 
sound  to  %  3?,  :3T,  IT,  even  in  the  early  Pra- 

Jcrit  sound:  the  thco-  ki'its.  (supra  p.  8).  Let  us  try  and  care- 
' g  expanded.  fully  examine  further  the  possible  source  of 

this  iniluence.  Let  us  look  round.  The  sibilant  sound  of  =3  ,  ®  , 

ST,  exists  in  Gujarati,  no  doubt.  It  exists  in  Marathi  also,  but 
with  a  stronger  sibilation.  The  circumstances  which  alter  the 
sibilant  to  the  non-sibilant  sftund  are  practically  the  same 
in  Marathi  as  in  Gujarati.  As  Mr.  Beames  has  tersely  put 
the  principle,  “In  talsamas  and  modern  tadbhacas  and  before 
the  palatal  vowels,  tv  and  ^  is  ch  and  *T  j;  but  in  early 
tadbhacas ,  DeSajas,  and  before  the  other  vowels,  ^  sounds  is 
and  «T  dz" .  (Yol.  I,  p.  72).  The  grouping  under  early  and 
modern  tadbhacas  will,  it  seems,  cover  my  classification  as 
regards  the  evolutes  of  *1,  V,  ETJ  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Beames 
thinks  that  besides  Marathi  no  other  cognate  Indian  language 
shares  this  peculiarity  (viz:  that  of  modifying  the  sibilant 
to  non-sibilant  sound  under  certain  circumstances).  I  am 
afraid  he  has  quite  forgotten  Gujarati  in  this  connection, 
fer,  as  shown  above,  it  observes  the  same  rules.  Could  this  have 
misled  Professor  Sten  Konow  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  language  of  Saurashira  (=K;i(bivada)  was  different  from 
that  of  Gujarat  in  the  third  century  of  the  Vjlabhi  era,  the 
former  being  Mabarashm,  the  parent  of 


l)r •  Sten  Konow' s 
view  criticized. 


modern  Marathi  and  the  latter  Saurasem,  the 
parent  of  modern  Gujarati  ?  For  he  bases  his 


109.  51,  the  particle  showing  certainty,  has  the  Prakrit  sound  and 

there  is  an  unmistakeable  test  of  tire  truth  of  this,  f I  ■’T  dl  (  =yes,  cer¬ 
tainly ),  pronounced  in  colloquial  hurry ,  becomes  flldl.  Here  the  change 
of  «T  to  TT  points  to  the  Prakrit  sound,  in  which  the  sibilant  element 
predominates.  The  very  few  persons  who  pronounce  this  d  with  the 

Sanskrit  Bourn,  contract  ?(  dl  into  and  that  is  quite  natural } 

phonetically  considered, 

44 
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theory  on  the  fact  of  jy  being  written  instead  of  j  in  words  like 
in  a  Yalabhi  copperplate  of  Valabhi  Samvat  210  (  =  a,  d. 
530)  found  at  Palitana, 1 1 0  this  practice  of  writing  to  denote 
the  pure  palatal  as  distinguished  from  the  sound  d:  being 
noticeable  in  Modern  Marathi.  I  am  aware  that  modern  Marathi 
people,  generally  of  the  uncultured  clar-s,  add  a  ’4  to  the  palatals 
like  =3,  as  for  in  order  to  mark  the  Sanskrit  sound,  the 

Prakrit  sound  being  predominant  in  the  language.  But  if  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sten  Konow  had  remembered  that  Modern  Gujarati  possesses 
the  Prakrit  sound  just  the  same  as  Maraihi,  he  would  not  have 
rushed  to  the  above  couclusion  on  such  slender  basis.  If  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  a  later  period  were  needed,  Professor  Stcn 
Konow  had  only  to  look  into  Vai-anta-Vilusa  (v.  s.  loOS),  si.  24, 
and  he  would  have  found  written  as  (’f+Sf)  to  dis¬ 

tinguish  the  Sanskrit  sound  of  in  f^faRT,  a  fact  necessarily 
implying  the  general  Prakrit  sound  of  ^  in  those  days  too.111 

HO*  See  his  article  in  Epigniphia  Indiea,  \’ol-  XI,  1J.  105. 

The  grant  itself  is  worded  in  Sanskiit.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
Sanskrit  having  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  before  the  sixth  century 
A.  o.,  the  employment  of  the  Sanskrit  language  in  the  grant  was  duo 
to  the  praotice  of  conforming  with  traditional  convention.  However, 
the  fact  of  spelling  51  ad  sq  even  is  Sanskrit  composition  (when  Sanskrit 
possesses  only  the  pure  palatal  suuud)  indicates  that  the  origin  of 
tli is  mode  of  distinguishing  the  pure  palatal  from  the  dcnto-palatal  of 
Prakrit  was  as  old  as  the  sixth  century  v-  i>, 

111,  Por  further  instances  see  l '  imaUirjmiM  ndka .  I,  39,  4o,  41,  (=sqiR, 
xJ1Rj  both  meaning  /■<»/■),  lf>  -  forty,  85  (%*rtft=£our; 

thinks;  this  to  be  contrasted  mutually);  III,  3,  (^UR);  VI,  87,  (^3IR.); 
Bhalana’s  Kddamban,  B.  78.  1.  15  C^!H=four  j;  P.  132,  I.  7  (id 
two  or  four,  i.  c.  a  few,  dilddd  is  the  word  in  the  original  Sannskrit 
text;  Vail&bvpanchavhl  (Prose),  P.  175  (Edition  by  Mr.  Jagajivana 
Dayfiladils  Modi)  ^R,  ^dlR;  Mddhncd/talal-K(hna~Kandald-dogdha7ca- 
prabandhai  (V.  S.  1574),  V,  l84(l%fR=fou  r):  ^itbyaeiWsa-vharUnt  by 
Nyaya-Sundara,  V.  S.  1516,  (Vide  Dr.  Tcssitori’s  “Notes”,  Selected 
Specimens,  P-  10G),  st.  IS,  19,  ndi/dvib'-sa-vliorilra  by  nira- 
nanda  Suri,  St.  5  (V.  S,  1485)  ^dlR;  cited  in  Dr,  TessitoriV  "Notes” 
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This,  by  the  way.  Amongst  other  vernaculars,  Panjabi  has 
something  like  the  Prakrit  sound  in  certain  instances,  and  Bangali 
also  possesses  it.  (Beames,  Yol.  I,  pp,  71,  72).  Maravadi 
accentuates  the  sibilation  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  dento-palatal 
^  is  heard  almost  as  ?T;  would  be  heard  as 

WTT  TTjTTlfT  is  heard  as  and  so  forth.  Hindi113 

and  Sindhi  stand  unaffected  and  retain  the  pure  Sanskrit  sound. 
Now,  what  could  be  the  source  of  this  strange  sound  in  so  many 
Indian  languages,  when  the  parent  tongue,  Sanskrit,  never  had 
it  ?  We  must  turn  to  the  frontier  of  India  at  two  extreme 
points.  Kashmiri  has  a  peculiar  sound  Is  as  in  tsar— a  thief, 
evidently  from  xjfo,  the  ^  having  been  evolved  into  this  strange 
sound.113  Sir  George  Frierson  in  his  preface  to  his  Manual  of 
the  Kashmiri  language,  tells  us  that  some  ancient  documents 
recently  discovered  in  Corral  Asia  are  written  in  languages  not 
yet  interpreted,  and  that  to  these  languages  may  possibly 

oe  found  in  those  “Pi3ac  ues  of  which  Kashmiri  is  the 

only  example  possessing  a  lu°o>Jure.  The  Bhutias,  some  of  whom 
I  heard  at  Darjiling  over  a  couple  of  years  ago  (1913  a.  n.),  were 
heard  to  pronounce  =3  as  is  in  a  very  accentuated  form.  At  the 
Eastern,  or  rather  South-Eastern  boundary  of  India,  Burmese  has 
(sandd)  for  ^?3r,  “the  moon.”  The  word  “ salvdl ”  used 
by  Edwin  Arnold  in  his  “Light  of  Asia”  (Page  172,  Book  VI) 
is  from  Chalrardla  (xiaRT$),-Piili  meaning  “a  world,  a 

sphere,  of  a  peculiar  description,”  and  it  seems  the  Sinhalese  form 

P.  100;  to  be  contrasted  with  ’dJR?  in  the  former,  (also  in  st.  7 

of  the  latter),  which  is  reflected  in  the  present  day  Gujarati  which  has 
tire  Sanskrit  sound  in  but  Prakrit  sound  in  ^14. 

112.  It  is  a  curicus  phenomenon  that  Hindi  and  Sindhi  should 
;.have  resisted  this  foreign  influence.  Could  it  bo  because  (hey  both 

fre're  influenced,  though  at  a  late  period,  by  Persian  which  does  not 
possess  this  sibilant  sound  ? 

113.  See  Sir  George  Grierson’s  Manual  of  the  Kashmiri  language, 
Vol.  I,  P.  14,  para  2.  He  states'  there:-“The  letter,  as  its  form  indicates, 
is  pronounced  like  the  English  ts  in  “Catsup.” 


?)48  TTTF  TTTSTOPY  OF  TTTF,  CF.TATiAT?  T.ANOFAGF, 

of  this  word  is  ‘'scdrulu'  (See  Professor  Childer’s  Pali  Dictionary 

-^^155).' 1  1 

114.  That  the  Greeks  turned  the  name  Cliandragnpta  into  Sandra- 
Kottos  would  point  to  the  sibilant  sound  of  H  in  the  Pali  or  Prakrit  of 
the  period.  This  fact  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  great  significance. 
Equally  significant  is  the  change,  of  H  in  (Skr.)  to  F  in  sandal 

(Persian).  It  points  to  the  Prakrit,  medium  (^°l)  and  the  sibilant 
sound  of  ^  in  Prakrit  which  gave  the  s  io  the  Persian  word. 

I  am  tempted  to  suggest  a  conjectural  theory  which  would  take  this 
dento-palatal  sound  even  further  beyond  tlm  times  of  (Jhandragupta. 
Tin's  is  based  on  a  possible  connection  between  the  words  sand  and 
(  =  the  sacred  text  of  the  Vedas).  If  such  a  connection  existed, 
the  change  of  0  to  z  could  only  be  accounted  f,>r  by  the  dento-palatal 
sound  of  §5  passing  into  W  and  then  into  z;  (unless  it  be  that  the  pure 
palatal  0  passed  into  51,  palatal,  and  then  51  into  F  dental).  But  on 
consulting  an  Avast.a  scholar  I  find  that  it;  is  customary  to  derive  sand 
from  thahiH-sahil!  ( -commentary)  from  son  —  In  Icnoio  (jpdsand  being  a 
commentary  of  a  commentary,  the  earlier  word  being  njjdsainli );  that 
Skr.  ?5  would  be  in  Avasta  (c.  g.  Skr.  is  Av.);  and  that  this 
view  has  the  support  of  Professor  Ilaug.  I  then  looked  up  Max  Muiler’s 
Science  of  Language ,  and  in  A  oh  I,  P.  237,  n.  36  found  the  same 
view  accepted  by  him  (viz.  that  sand  is  a  corrption  of  sainti  =  knowledge 
Skr.  5Tlia=azainti,  Av.).  I  find,  however,  that  he  (M.  Muller)  origin¬ 
ally  held  that  sand  was  the  same  as  Skr.  and  while  stating 

in  the  note  in  question  that  this  view  of  his  was  no  longer  tenable,  He 
adds  the  following  forcible  reservation:  “unless  we  take  the  etymology 
of  sand  =  sainti,  knowledge,  as  an  after-thought,  and  as  a  learned 
explanation  of  a  word  the  original  meaning  of  which  had  been  lost.” 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  accept  this  last  view,  especially  as  Max 
Muller  evidently  suggests  this  reason  for  clinging  to  his  old  view,  in  a 
different  manner  though  he  does' so. 

Leaving  the  above  arguments  aside,  there  is  another  fact  which 
carries  the  dento-palatal  sound  to  pre-Yedio  or  Avasta- Vodic  times.  It.  is 
tho  sound  s  («)  in  Avasta  occasionally  taking  the  place  of  ^  (ch)  of 
Skr.,  as  in  yds  (Av.)for  qpl  (Skr.).  If  there  are  opposite  instances  also, 
it  is  possible  that  in  pro-Yedic  Skr.  xf  was  pronounced  as  pure  palatal 
in  some  words  and  as  dento-palatal  in  others.  (I  need  not  add  that 
Fean  correspond  to  the  dento-palatal  sound  of  \ only  and  not  to  the 
pure  palatal  x(.) 
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Taking  all  these  scattered  traces  together,  may  it  not  be 
conjectured  that  the  sound  of  the 

sound. 'probably  'due  Palatals  may  owe  its  origin  to  Mongol  jnflu- 
to  Mongol  influence,  ence  through  Central  Asia  and  adjoining 
countries  ?  Mr.  Beames  notes  that  Tibetan  on 
the  one  side  and  Telugu  among  the  Dravidians  on  the  other  retain 
this  sibilant  sound  of  the  palatals,  and  infers  that  “Marathi,  from 
its  jaxta-position  to  Telugu  and  other  non-Aryan  forms  of  speech, 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  undergone  somewhat  of  their 
influence,  and  this  pronunciation  of  the  palatals  is  probably  an 
instance  in  point.”  (Yol.  I,  P.  72).  I  may  remark  here  that  mere 
geographical  neighbourhood  would  not  necessarily  exert  such 
an  influence  on  language.  It  requires  actual  intercourse  between 
neighbouring  peoples  or  even  of  distant  immigi-ants  and  indigenous 
people,  that  can  furnish  suitable  ground  for  such  influence.  That 
Maharashtra  and  the  Dravidian  countries  came  into  such  mutual 
intercourse  is  well-known,  and  this  may  be  set  down  as  a  cause 
of  the  sibilant  sound  of  the  palatals  in  Marathi.  Understanding 
Mr.  Beames’  observation  in  this  light,  what  he  has  done  in  con¬ 
necting  the  Southern  vernacular  with  its  Dravidian  neighbours, 
may  be  done,  with  equal  permissibility,  with  regard  to  the 
Northern  vernaculars  by  ascribing  this  sound  in  them  to  Mongol 
im-aCnce  from  the  North.  I  have  alluded  in  my  second  Lecture 
to  the  theory,  identifying  the  Gfurjaras  with  the  Khazars,  and 
their  connection  with  the  White  Huns.  (Vide  page  38  supra).  The 
origin  of  the  Khazars  themselves  is  still  disputed.  But  they  were 
no  doubt  an  indigenous  people  of  the  Caucasus,  their  official 
titles  were  those  in  use  among  the  Tartar  nations  of  that  age, 
Huns,  Bulgarians,  Turks,  or  Mongols.  There  is  linguistic 
relation  between  the  Khazar  and  Bulgarian  languages  and  the 
.Modern  Magyar  is  traced  back  to  a  speech  current  in  a  tract  under 
Khazar  kingdom  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Iihazars  were  at  one 
time  subject  to  the  Huns.  There  were  two  strains  among  the 
Khazars;  the  Khazarsand  Kara  (black)  Kbazars;  the  former  were 
fair-ekiftned  and  black-haired,  and  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
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stature,  and  their  women  were  specially  famous  for  their  beauty. 
The  latter  were  short,  dark  and  ugly;  they  were  the  Ugrian 
nomads  of  the  Steppe,  akin  to  the  Huns.11'’  The  Huns,  as 
described  by  Gibbon,  were  distinguished  by  their  broad 
shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes,  deeply  buried 
in  the  head,  and  they  were  almost  destitute  of  beard.110 
This  description,  although  it  is  of  the  section  which  went  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Volga  and  not  of  the  one  that  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  was  perhaps  different  in  race,  may  well 
be  taken  as  common  to  both.  The  tvpe  is  distinctly  Mongolian, 
as  will  be  at  once  seen. 

The  conclusion  that  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  that 
the  sibilant  sound  of  the  palatals  in  Gujarati  most  probably  owed 
its  origin  to  Mongol  influence  having  affected  the  Gurjaras  long 
before  they  came  into  India,  and  this  influence  must  have  been 
implanted  by  them  into  the  language  in  use  in  the  country  which 
came  into  their  power.  (I  base  this  theory  on  the  presumption 
that  this  sound,  heard  at  present  in  the  mouths  of  tribes  of 
Mongol  origin  like  the  Bhutias,  must  be  traceable  back  into  anoient 
Mongol  phonology). 

There  is  only  one  question  which  remains  a  particular  puzzle 

yet.  It  is  the  isolated  sphere  in  which  the 

sound  of  the  palatals  ia-  retaint  n 
* 

all  cases, -the  sound  is  non-existent 

altogether-in  one  particular  Gujarati  speaking 
area;-I  mean  the  Surat  and  Broach  Districts. 
IJow  is  it  that  only  these  two  districts  have  till  now  retained 
the  pure  Sanskrit  sound  in  all  cases  ?  What  prevented  the  foreign 
influence  from  reaching  there  ?  I  am  unable  to  answer  this 
question,  and  must  leave  it  for  others  to  handle. 

However,  a  powerful  side-light  is  thrown  on  this  question 
by  Max  Muller’s  analysis  of  the  palatal  sound  in  his  Science  of 


The  Pr (Merit  sound 
entirely  absent  in 
Surat  and  Broach 
Districts;  cause  un- 
Jcnown. 


115.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  XIV,  59  b  and  c  (Ninth  Edition). 

116.  GibboD,  CH.  XXVI,  as  quoted  in  Vincent  Smiths  “Early 
History  of  India,”  P.  299.  (Second  Edition). 
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Language ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  155-157.  He  alludes  to  the  vie-w  of  some 
physiologists,  and  among  them  of  Briicke,  that  ch  in  English  and 
Italian  consists  of  two  letters,  t  followed  by  sh  and  should  not  be 
c’assed  as  a  simple  letter;  he  accepts  this  view  partially  but  re¬ 
gards  the  ch  sound  as  made  up  of  half  t  and  half  sh;  but  half  t  and 
half  sh  give  only  one  whole  consonant.  Max  MuJler  then  goes 
on:  “Few  Sanskrit  scholars  acquainted  with  the  PratiSakhyas, 
works  describing  the  formation  of  letters,  would  venture  to  speak 
dogmatically  on  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  so-called 
palatal  letters  at  any  definite  period  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Sanskrit.”  He  then  draws  attention  to  the  peculiar  sound 
of  k  (in  English)  in  words  like  kind ,  card,  cube,  cow,  sounding 
almost  litre  kyind,  cyard ,  cyube,  cyow,  thus  marking  a  transition 
from  1c  into  ky,  and  finally  into  English  Ch,- a  change  analogous 
to  that  of  t  into  ch  as  in  natura,  nature,  or  of  d  into.;,  as  in 
soldier  pronounced  as  soljer,  diurnalc  changed  to  journal, 

[This  points  to  the  phonetic  process  which  changes  to 
letters  when  followed  by  |  or  or  noted  in  the  speech 
of  villagers.] 

Max  Muller  finally  states: 

“We  must  admit  in  Sanskrit  and  in  other  languages,  a  class 
of  palatals,  sometimes  modifications  of  gutturals,  sometimes  of 
dentals,  varying  no  doubt  in  pronunciation,  not  only  at  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  same  language,  but  also  in  different 
localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  claim  a  place  for  themselves, 
though  a  secondary  one,  between  gutturals  and  dentals,  and 
embracing,  as  we  shall  see,  the  sanie  number  of  subdivisions  as 
gutturals,  dentals  rind  labials,” 

I  have  called  the  sound  of  =3,  S5,  <5f,  IT,  a  Prakrit 

sound.  The  history  of  this  sound  in  Prakrit 
has  been  ably  gone  into  by  Sir  George  Grierson 
in  an  article  of  his  which  came  to  my  notice 
long  after  I  wrote  this  discussion.  The  article 
may  be  summarized  here  with  profit  as  it 
affords  unexpected  support  to  my  views,  of 


Sir  George  Grier¬ 
son's  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  sound 
of  the  Prakrit  Pa¬ 
latals  summarized , 
appreciated  a  n  d 
commented  upon. 
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course  independently  and  anticipatorily,  and  throws  soms 
suggestive  side-light  on  the  question.  For  a  full  view  of  the  »rtfr/e 
I  must  refer  the  student  to  the  J.K.A.  1913  A.D.,  pp.  391,  Jf,t 
“The  Pronunciation  of  Prakrit  Palatals.”  I  give  here  a  n’i»i 
summary  with  my  remarks  on  certain  points:— 

The  broad  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Sir  George  Grierson  are* 

(A)  In  Standard  Maharashtri  Prakrit  and  in  ^auraseni  the 
palatals  were  probably  pronounced  as  dent o- palatals  (as 
in  Modern  Marathi). 

( B)  In  Magadhi  they  were  pronounced  clearly  as  true  palatals; 

(C)  This  distinction  has  persisted  to  the  present  day,  except 
that  in  the  North  of  the  Saurascni  tract  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  closely  related  Magadhi  and  of  Sauraseni- 
PaiSachiki  has  ousted  the  pronunciation  of  South 

I 

Saurascni  and  of  Maharashtri. 

(D)  Dr.  Hcernle  (Gaudian  Grammar,  7  ft.)  shows  that  the 
palatals  of  the  Eastern  Indo-  Aryan  vernaculars  are  more 
distinctly  and  truly  palatal  than  those  of  the  West  and 
South,  a  fact  which  “seems  to  have  been  noticed  already 
by  the  Prakrit  grammarians.” 

The  facts,  data  and  arguments  on  which  and  by  which  he 
builds  these  conclusions  are  as  under: — 

(a)  Yararuchi  (XI,  5)-(for  Magadhi)-sajs:- 

mm  I 

Bhamaha’s  comment  on  this  is: — 

qm  mm  Yftfa  i 

Lassen  (P.  179)  suggests: — read  srmm  for  ^qsm. 
Cowell  (P.  179)  suggests  3TC££m  (“with  a  very  slight 
contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth.”) 

[I  should  say  *£Em  in  view  of  the  or  in  the 

Standard  Prakrit.  However,  the  sutra  is  an  unsolved  riddle  yet, 
so  far  as  its  exact  sense  is  concerned.] 
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(b)  Kramadi^vara  (Lassen,  393)  has  I 

which  Sir  George  translates  thus: — “y,  p,  and  the  ^3*1 
when  forming  part  of  a  compound  consonant  are 
lightly  pronounced.” 

Now,  this  interpretation  is  difficult  to  accept.  is 

a  samasa  and'an  adjective  qualifying  some  noun,  not  here  mentioned 
but  mentioned  in  a  foregoing  siitra  or  sutras ,  and  taken  here  by 
anuvritti.  The  preceding  twoV<tra«  given  by  Lassen  (p.  393)  as 
parts  of  extracts  from  the  Sanhshiptasdra  of  Kramadi^vara  are: — 

qmEqr  5T:  ||  \  || 

d  II  *  II 

.then  II  X  II 

(A  Bangali  edition,  printed  in  Bangali  character,  has: 

(  ApabhramSa  and  other  dialects  Chapter;  sidra 
88).  This,  if  correct,  would  altogether  exclude  the  Sanlshiptar 
Sara  quotation  from  our  inquiry,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 

^JL). 

Thus,  it  is  possible  that  T,  and  T  are  intended  as  the 
anuvritta  of  (or  whatever  the  correct 

text  be), .though  and  (t:)  are  in  the  genitive  case  and  here 

as  anuvritta  terms  they  would  be  required  to  be  in  the  nominative 
case.  All  the  same  this  interpretation  would  be  less  faulty  than 
taking  as  the  of  ’pfiU.  The  flaw  in  my  interpretation 

due  to  change  of  the  case  (genitive  to  nominative)  can  be  removed 
by  taking  3T  and  35  as  the  anuvritta  terms  and  of 

though  would  be  required  in  that  case,  perhaps.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  whole  thing  is  involved  in  a  cloud  of  doubt. 

Moreover,  even  if  Sir  George’s  interpretation  were  correct, 
it  would  not  affect  the  point  about  the  sound  of  when  un¬ 
conjoined;  unless  the  reading  be  °3ITT.‘  but,  in  that  case,  how 
about  5^T>‘?.  If  his  rendering  is  incorrect,  the  would 

be  of  the  letters  conjoined  with  the  not  of  the 

[However,  we  are  groping  in  the  dark  for  want  cf  an  uncorrupt 
text.] 

45 
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Sir  George  infers: — 

(a)  Whatever  the  meaning  of  these  sutras  (i.e.  Vararuchi’s 

and  Kramadi^vara’s)  it  is  clear  that  the 

The  palatals  pro-  jcjjer8  were  no(.  pronounced  in  Magadhi  as  in 

nounced  differently  r 

in  MAgadhi  and  the  the  Standard  Prakrit  (i.  e.  Maharashtri).  U 

Standard  Pr&kril-  8i10a](j  exclude  Kramadi6vara’s  text  just  now 

Mahdrdshtri. 

as  hopeless). 

(b)  Hemachandra,  Trivikrama,  and  Sinbaraja  give  us  no  help; 

(c)  Markandeya  (See  the  Vizfigapattam  edition)  tells  us;— 

(1)  ?T:  ^TT^I  (xii,  21)  e.  g.  felTI 

(and  Sir  George  adds  (yjadrjdyd)- of  his  own  con¬ 
jecture;  Markandeya  does  not  give  it); 

(2)  Again  xii,  32-f^I  Q  feu*: 

(i.  e.  fes  becomes  feu*)  and  this  in  6akari  becomes 
foRT;  (feurf  xiii,  3, 

(3)  Taking  us  to  the  North-West  he  (Markandeya) 
tells  us  (xviii,  2)  that  in  Vrachada  Apabhramla 
(spoken  in  Sindh) — 

’aifoqK  q)  WU 

(4)  Finally  (xx,  4)  in  Sauraseni-Pai£achiki  (a  variety  of 
the  Kekaya-Pai^achiki  of  the  extreme  North-West) 


(This  language  has  only  8,  and  and  not  3T  and  W). 
nomin.  ends  in  t?  as  in  Magadhi).  (Sir  George 
presumes  that  Sauraseni-Pai^achiki  means  the  Paifiachi  spoken 
by  the  PiSachas  of  Sfirascna,  i.  e.  of  the  present  N.  E.  Rajputana.) 


Sir  George  infers  from  all  this: — 

(3>)  that  Markandeya  considered  that  besides  the  standard 
Prakrit  pronunciation  of  the  palatals,  these 

Jcandiya  the  pure  pala-  letters  had  another  sound,  not  only  m 
tal  sound  prevailed  in  Magadhi  but  also  in  a  dialect  of  the  North- 
CMdg^adhi<X^eCt'S  ^6S^eS  West  aQd  in  another  dialect  of  the  midland 

closely  connected  with  it.  This  sound  he 
represented  by  prefixing  »  to  the  % ,  %  ^  ,  ST.?  ** . 
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(^)  that  he  thus  agreed  with  Yararuchi  and  Kramadilivara 
in  the  main  point  that  in  Prakrit  the  palatals  had  two  sets  of 
sounds,  some  dialects  employing  one  and  others  the  other. 

[  I  would  observe  that  Yararuchi’s  siitra,  and  specially 
Kramaditfvara’s  sutra  require  a  definitely  doubt-free  interpretation 
before  we  can  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion.] 


Nature  of  the  two 
sounds  inquired  into. 


(d)  What  was  the  nature  of  these  two  sounds  ?  (Sir  George 
enters  upon  an  inquiry  into  this).  Scholars 
are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  oldest  sound  of 
the  palatals  in  India.  (Pischel  §  217 
refers  to  the  difficulties  in  re  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  Prakrit  palatal  mutes).  Now,  taking  Markandcya’s 
notation,  the  standard  palatals — — were — 5T,  ST, 
while  the  Magadhi  palatals — — were — ^3?, 
SfT,  *3*. 


Yararuchi’s  sutra  furnishes  the  inference  that  in  the  Standard 
Prfikrit  the  sound  was  not  was  for  he  differentiates 

from  it  the  Magadbi  sound  as  What  is  the  exact  meaning 

of  To  answer  this  Sir  George  draws  upon  the  modern  Indo- 
Aryan  Yernaculars,  and  gives  the  following  survey: — 

(1)  Bangali  and  Assamese: — These  extreme  Eastern  verna¬ 
culars  must  be  kept  aside,  as  they  have  developed  under  special 
local  oondititions. 

(2)  Birar,  then  westward  of  it,  over  the  Gangetic  Valley, 
and  the  Punjab,  i.  e.  over  the  Magadhi  and  Ardha-Mfigadhi 
areas,  and  over  the  Northern  part  of  Sauraseni  areas: — the  sound 
is  the  ordinary  one,  slightly  more  dental  than  the  ch  in  church 
and  thej  in  judge. 

[Why  more  dental  than  that  in  ‘church’  and  ‘judge’ — I 
would  ask  ?  The  Sanskrit  sound  is  just  the  same  as  in  ‘church’  and 
‘judge’.  Perhaps  Englishmen  emphasize  these  sounds  in  English.] 

(3)  In  Rajputana,  i.  e.  the  southern  part  of  the  Saurascni 
area,-r-and  in  Gujariiti  (the  language  wherof  is  closely  connected 
with  Rajasthani) — and  are  commonly  pronounced  as  AT  e.  g. 
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Maravadi — 3^)  (for  3^])  =  a  mill-stone;  3T3  for  55T55  (=  butter¬ 
milk); 

Gujarati: — 

3TTt  for  331  (=higb) 

for  <£5531  (=asked); 

In  North  Gujarat  3  and  IT  are  pronounced  as  z,  e.  g.  zacl 
for  jhad  (  =  a  tree). 

This  s  and  this  2  are  often  pronounced  as  ts  and  dz  respective¬ 
ly,  as  in  the  word  tsarotar  for  carotar,  the  name  of  the  tract  in 
which  this  sound  prevails. 

[Now,  I  must  point  out  that  is  never  used  in  Gujarati, 
it  is  always  33t;  is  also  a  wrong  representation,  it  is 

always;  <£553l  has  the  Sanskrit  55  becanse  of  the  q.  Even 
villagers  do  not  say  33l  but  33t  (=3  being  pronounced  as  a  dento- 
palatal).  Even  in  Maravadi  the  s— like  sound  is  not  quite  s, 
though  nearer  to  it  than  in  Gujarati  and  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  s.  In  short  Sir  George  has  relied  on  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  as  regards  Gujarat  certainly.] 

(4)  In  Marathi  (excepting  borrowed  words,  including 
tatscana  and  a  few  other  special  cases),  3  is  pronounced 
ts,  55  as  s;  3  and  IT  as  dz;  except  before  palatal  vowels, 
in  which  case  they  are  pronounced  as  in  the  Gangetic 
valley.  The  s  sound  of  55  is  said  by  .Joshi  (Maraiha 
Grammar  P.  115)  to  be  merely  a  substitute  for  tsh  which 
was  found  difficult  to  pronounce. 

[I  have  already  stated  that  Gujarati  and  Marathi  have  the 
same  principles  governing  the  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  sounds  of 
3,  55,  3,  IT.  I  do  not  see  why  Gujarati  should  be  cut  off  from 
this.  As  regards  3,  it  is  sounded  as  3  in  Marathi  and  IT  as  IT  (dz); 
dz  is  not  a  correct  symbol  for  3,  Prakrit  sound.  55  Prakrit- 
sounding,  does  not  exist  in  Marathi,  it  always  turns  into  3 
phonetically,  e.  g.  3^01  (G.  55t?f,  H.  551?^T).  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Joshi’s  statement  quoted  by  Sir  George]. 

(5)  Sindhi — has  the  Gangetic  valley  sound  usually. 

(6)  Kashmiri  has — 3,  55,  3,  3  (no  IT,  because  it  has  no 
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sonant  aspirate).  These  have  two  sounds:—^  *1} 
and  ts,  tsh,  z,  fi. 


The  nett  result  of  this  survey,  as  given  by  Sir  George,  is 
that  in  Marathi  (unless  affacted  by  a  neigbr 

Net  result  of  Sir  bouring  palatal  vowel)  55>  5T,  5T  are 

George  s  survey  of 

this  Bound .  pronounced  not  as  palatals,  but  as  dento- 

palatals.  This  latter  sound  persists,  with 
slight  variations  as  we  go  North  through  Gujarat  and  Rajaputana, 
till  we  reach  the  Gangetic  valley  where  we  meet  another  set  of 
palatals  nearing  the  English  c/2  andj,  but  neverthless  more  dental. 
Now,  Marathi  is  the  direct  descendant  of  Maharashtri  Prakrit  and 
therefore  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  palatals  in  the  Maharashtri 
or  Standard  Prakrit  were  also  pronounced  dento-palatals. 

[I  may  observe  here  that  the  geographical  tracing  of  the 
sound  is  a  little  inaccurate.  Really,  the  dento-palatal  nature  is 
strong  in  Marathi,  slightly  reduced  in  Gujarati,  again  emphati¬ 
cally  of  increased  strength  in  Maravadi,  then  it  is  lost  in  the 
Gangetic  valley,  and  again  prominent  in  Kashmiri.  The  survey 
of  the  scope  of  this  sound  which  I  have  already  given  and  the 
tracing  of  the  sound  to  Mongolic  influence  hits  the  mark  better.] 
(e)  The  dento-palatal  nature  is  borne  out  by  the  Greek 
transcriptions  of  Indian  words: — and  to  show 

Dento-nalatal nature 

oorn  out  by  the  Greek  this  Sir  GeorSe  Cltes:“ 
transcriptions  of  — Sandrokuptos1 

— Passaloi  or  Pazalai 


Indian  words. 


117.  The  generally  known  name  is  Sandrokottos.  But  kuptos  or 
kyptos  is  also  seen.  Weber  has  it.  Max  Muller  also  gives  the  altern¬ 
atives  Sandracottus,  and  Sandrocyptus  ( Vide  his  History  of  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature ,  P.  141,  last  para,  Panini  Office  edition).  In  his 
quotation  there  from  Justin  the  name  is  Sandracottus.  The  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Names  in  the  Century  Dictionary  gives  under  Chandragupta 
the  two  variants,  Sandrokottos  and  Sandrokyptos  as  the  names  given 
by  Greek  historians  of  Alexander,  and  identified  by  Sir  Wiliam  Jones 
with  Chandragupta.  A  friend  suggests  that  the  Greeks  took  kuptos 
(kyptos)  from  the  Sanskrit — gugota,  and  kottos  from  its  Prakrit  evolute- 
gutta.  The  suggestion  is  really  attractive. 
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— tzandanon 
— Tiastanes 

0  z  en  e 

^ 

Here  we  have  two  sets: — 

(1)  pure  palatal  set-where  ^  is  represented  by  Ti  and 'JT 

by  di. 

(2)  the  dento-palatal  set  wherein  ^  is  s,  ss,  z,  or  tz  and  *T  is 
represented  by  z. 

[I  have  already  noted  in  the  foregoing  portion  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  Sandracoltos  and  sandal ;  but  that  being  before  I  came 
across  Sir  George’s  valuable  article,  the  list  was  ’necessarily 
incomplete. 

A  great  doubt  arises  here:  Chandragupta  belonged  to 
Magadha.  If  Magadhi  had  the  pure  palatal,  how  did  his  name 
get  converted  into  Sandra  ?  The  doubt  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  transcribed  both  the  sounds,  pure  and  dento- 
palatal.] 

(f)  In  Kashmiri  the  modern  system  of  spelling,  invented 
by  ISvara  Kaula  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
oMaml\lieio8yStem’  century>  shows  the  dento-palatals  by  diacritical 
dots  under  the  letters  showing  the  trtre* 

palatals  thus: — 

’STi  true  palatals. 

=3,  dento-palatals. 

But  before  his  time  writers  either  put  no  distinctive  marks, 
or  else  suffixed  a  qr  to  the  palatals  to  indicate  pure  palatals,  thus:- 
sq, 

This,  says  Sir  George,  agrees  remarkably  with  Markandeya’s 
symbols,  only  he  prefixes  the  3[  whereas  Kashmiri  suffixes  it.  But, 
says  he,  this  prefixed  3  can  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
diacritical  mark  to  indicate  the  true  palatal  sound,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  the  literatim  pronunciation  of  the  compound 
letter  ^  when  initial  as  it  often  was. 
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[I  may  observe  here:— 

(a)  The  method  of  suffixing  a  ar  to  the  palatal  in  order  to 
mark  the  pure  palatal  sounds  is  not  confined  to  Kashmiri;  as 
pointed  oat  in  my  foregoing  discussion,  it  was  very  common  in 
old  Gujarati  writing. 

(b)  is  really  an  incomprehensible  conjunct  and  is  perhaps 
coined  by  Sir  George  both  as  regards  Markandeya’s  work  and  as 
regards  Kdshmiri  phonography,  under  a  mere  sense  of  consistency 
and  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  rules  are  to  be  applied 
subject  to  the  all  prevailing  laws  of  possibility. 

(c)  The  diacritical  significance  of  sr  prefixed  to  the  palatals 

by  Markandeya  is  an  original  discovery  by  Sir  George,  which  is 
really  of  great  value.  It  at  once  explains  the  apparent  absurdity 
of  the  compound  symbol  etc..  At  the  same  time  it  throws 

a  flood  of  light  on  the  exact  sound  of  the  Prakrit  palatals  for 
which  the  whole  credit  belongs  to  Sir  George  Grierson.  His 
statement  that  when  initial  is  impossible  of  literal  pro¬ 
nunciation,  should  be  extended  to  cases  where  the  compound 
is  uninitial  even,  for  even  in  that  position  a  literal  pronunciation 
of  and  the  like  would  be  a  phonal  impossibility.  But  a  queri 
pay  just  be  suggested:  Markandeya,  in  xiii,  3-fWtf*Tftr^%-by 
the*  sandhi  for  ^0  would  appear  to  recognize  the  nr  in 

as  a  substantial  letter.  Could  he  then  have  meant  the  ^  as  a  mere 
diacritical  symbol  ?  An  answer  may  be  suggested  tentatively: 
The  3.  was  surely  intended  as  a  mere  diacritical  mark,  and  yet 
the  ostensible  form  of  sr  demanded  the  sandhi  change  of  a  visarga 
to  3  (i.  e.  a?:  to  aft).] 

I  have  virtually  transcribed  Sir  George’s  article  succinctly 
with  my  remarks  as  occasion  required,  because  although  my 
treatment  of  the  palatals  was  written  before  I  came  across  his 
article,  the  credit  that  belongs  to  him  as  an  exponent  of  another 
part  of  the  same  question  and  from  a  different  standpoint,  yet 
reaching  the  same  goal  as  myself,  must  be  fully  recognised  here.' 
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UTSARGA  III 

The  initial  °T  (cerebral),  if  any,  and  the  non-initial  double 

The  change  of  ^  ^  in  Prakrit,  forms  and  DUya 

(initial)  and  m  (non.  wQrd  .g  ch  ed  to  ^  (dental)  in  Gujarati. 
initial)  to 

Examples'. — 


Sanskrit 

Prak.  Apabhr. 
or  De6ya. 

Gujarati. 

qoT% 

quart 

TT3 

<» 

qur 

qug 

qpr 

qfOT; 

qfU-q 

qqq 

gafuM 

Hi 

e 

q?rq 

J 

q<Jt: 

3PT  (  =  color 
complexion) 

ssri 

HUOTT 

mq 

nq 

^3 

guqr 

q;q 

fqauTTTt 

Rqfq-(qrt) 

(Defy a) 

qiq: 

(  „  )  fur?uft 

ql^jfr 

(  „  )  °T^T 

qiscq 

Exceptions:- 

(  „  >  fafo* 

.  q 

33 

WSTquort 

The  retention  of  the  °T  here  may  be  explained  by  a  possible 
intermediate  form  wherein  uoj  is  simplified  into  a  simple  °T  possi¬ 
bly  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  and  the  numerousness  of 
syllables  in  the  word. 
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®TT5U  ST'ron  arm 

aiTtrif  *°T 

This  phonetic  change  (of  °I  to  *T)  is  prevalent  in  Marathi 

The  change  to q  and  Guiarati  equally.  Hindi  follows  the 
in  Hindi  in  the  case  Pai6achi118  rule  of  changing  every  °T  to  tf, 
of  every  °h  and  tjj  js  a  letter  practically  unknown  to  the 

language.  Under  a  mistaken  notion  that  Gujarati  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  Hindi  Kao  Bahadur  C.  Y.  Yaidya  has  made  the  un¬ 
founded  assertion1 19  that  Gujarati  also  changes  the  plain  ^  to  ^ 
i.  e.  it  has,  for  instanc  e,  <TR\  instead  of  cnoft1  A  mere  glance 
at  any  Gujarati  book  would  have  convinced  him  that  his  statement 
was  not  correct. 

[Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  has  enunciated  the  utsarga  about 
this  change  of  to  ^  clearly  at  pp.  185-186  of  his  Lectures." 
I  need  not  reproduce  it  here  as  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  his  enunciation  and  mine  except  that  I  have  included  the 
initial  °t  of  Prakrit.  I  have  borrowed  a  few  instances  from  him.] 

UTSARGA  IX. 

The  ut  of  Prakrit  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  (uninitial) 

generally  remains  as  in  Gujarati,  but  in 

Reveisionof^to  cases  of  certain  words  it  reverts  to  the 
in  certain  cases. 


original  Sanskrit  q. 

Examples:**" 

Skr. 

Apabhr.  or  Prkr. 

G. 

SR: 

^R1 

118.  ofa:  Si.  Ht,  VIII-iv-306.  JRfR- 

i  li 

119.  wratMtfurr®  wit  ^ 

is;£ia  qioft  sju  ^q  quq  qiifi  wit,  yswfita  i\  wrqsqig 

ftuq  wi?.  g^Kiti  ttewrai  wfe,  f j  n  ^  qpj  qra 

(Hardthi  bhdshdchd  Itihdsa ;  a  paper  read  by  Rao  Bahadur  C.  V. 
Vaidya  before  the  Maharashtra  Sdhitya  Sammelana  at  Bnroda  in  1909 
a.  d. ,,  Report  of  Transactions,  P.  8  of  paper  No.  7.  See  Appendix  in 
the  Report.) 

120.  If  at  any  stage  was  ^3  in  Prakrit  under  the  principle 

46 
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TO 

*V21 

(  =a  horse 
place  in  a  stable  ) 

TO*122 

qtar 

5TtTO 

H*T: 

H^123 

(See  supra  ] 

226,  n.  81,  for  quotation). 

(Note:-The  Gujarati  compound  from 

3TT5  (abstract  termination)  points  to  the  working  of  this  process 
even  in  the  farther  stage  of  internal  changes  in  the  Gujarati 
language  itself.) 

This  change  of  to  takes  place  even  when  in  the  original 
Skr.  there  is  a  or  e.  g. 

(  —  Intoxication) 

UTSARGA  X. 

Intervocalic  9  The  change  of  3  tom 

changed  to  3.  intervocalic 124  35  is  changed 

underlying  Si.  HL  VUi-ii-08-99,  then  this  would  cease  to  be  an  example 
under  this  utsarga,  and  would  come  under  utsarga  VIII  just  gone  by. 
It  would  at  the  same  time  explain  the  lengthening  of  the  9T  before  the 
3  on  its  reduction  to  a  single  «1  and  do  away  with  its  inclusion  in 
another  utsarga  about  the  lengthening  of  internal  vov/els  without  any 
change  in  other  parts  of  the  word. 

121.  may  have  been  adopted  from  Hindi.  For  is  also  a 
Gujarati  word. 

122.  Wi  in  the  sense  of  a  “wild  animal.”  But  we  have  also 

from  3*1^  in  the  sense  of  “a  civet-cat”;  when  the  °1  is  retained. 

123  impair  qorn  jpjj  ( KumdrapAla-charita ,  iv-40.) 

124.  The  term  “intervocalic”  is  a  very  happy  word  used  by 
European  scholars  to  express  the  condition  laid  down  in  the  Prdti- 
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Examples:- — 


Skr. 

Pr.  or  Ap.  or 
De6ya. 

Gujarati 

1 lot 

3T35 

‘htsi 

W&\ 

?Ka5 

*TTo5t 

%eS 

sfrjTT 

%oS% 

„  * 

direct 

IT55t 

5ftt 

sirf^^ 

DHya 

f^T^T 

fs3T55 

^dlcKyas  regarding  the  rule  the  condition  is  *313^ 

i.  e.  in  the  same  word  and  between  two  vowels,  this  is  in  Katiya 
Prdtiddkhya;  the  Rile- Prdtit  dicky  a  of  &aunaka  also  says: — 

SWRI  II 

6^  =3*3  ?w:  U3333  I 

(Patala  1-21,  22). 

Similarly  the  Sukla-Yajuh-  PrdtUdkhya  (144)  and  its  gloss.  This 
same  condition  is  applicable  to  all  changes  of  medial  consonants  in 
Prakrit,  and  Hfmachandra  has  a  cumbrous  variation  for  it  in 
the  conditions  (1)  *3113.  i,  e.  S3TRURW  (i.  0.  the  consonant  should 
be  preceded  by  a  vowel)  and  (2)  BR13JB3333  (*•  e*  the  consonant 

should  be  un-initial  and  non-conj  met.)  (VIII-i-176).  Vararuchi 
dispenses  with  the  superfluous  part  *3U3(  and  says  313^3131^  (ii-1). 
M3,rkam)6ya  (ii-1)  has  the  same  slightly  varied,  I! 
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Q 

qkl55t  (name  of  a  wild 
plant  or  tree).-(‘  4*1 
%  qft”  Naldkhyana , 
Premanand) 

« 

(-33) 

(„) 

€T55t 

€15 ft 

w 

3TT55^  (%)  (  =  rolls).1 

(.-) 

(=%^f;  a  kind  of 
vegetable)  ( 4*2^3  is  a 
word  used  in  the  Surat 
district). 

(») 

(») 

»  C  tl  • 

eptions:  — 

5T155) 

*fo»3 

Ih®: 

f^qi:  (^) 

fq553 

rN 

qfcqfq 

qfe? 

ql&  (%) 

qifqs 

1 2  5 

# 

(defy  a) 

(-w?) 

qifq^)  (=charcoal) 

In  all  these  instances  the  &  remains  unchanged  to  55. 

(=green;  raw) 

( deign)  2  G  (&) 

125.  If  f,S  was  3.53  at  any  stage  in  Prakrit  under  the  principle 

underlying  Si.  lie.  VIII-H-OS ,  99,  then  this  instance  will  have  to  be 
excluded.  It  would  also  explain  the  lengthened  31  of  ^  under  the  general 
principle  of  and 

126.  Si.  HL  VIII ,  iv,  SS  has  as  also  hut  the  sense 

is  nil  i-  c.  to  search  (Guj.  Hindi  |^t);  whereas  means 

“to  shake  the  holy  (a 3  that  o£  a  sleeping  man,  to  wake  him  up). 
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In  th  ese  words  the  5^5,  although  a  conjunct,  is  changec  to  55. 
[Note — In  Gujarati  itself,  the  55  becomes  55  again  in  rare 
cases,  as  where  the  neighborhood  of  a  (eTT) 1 2 7  like  vf 
makes  the  ^  difficult  to  pronounce,  e.  g.  d55|,  but 

This  utsarga  is  inherently  akin  to  the  Prakrit  rule  •rWi:; 

and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
ift0! st^nas  aQd  prayatnas  of  *T  and  and  ^  and 

55  are  essentially  indentical  or  kindred. 
(In  fact  this  utsarga  is  but  a  branch  of  the  general  one 
whereby  dentals  are  changed  to  cerebrals;  I  have  taken  this 
apart  for  special  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  wide  extent  and 
historical  peculiarity  of  this  change  of  ^  to  55).  Hemachandra 
(VIII-iv-307)  has:-^55:,  so  also  Trivikrama,  III-ii-48,  but  both 
these  restrict  the  change  to  the  PaiSachi  dialect.  This  cerebral 
55  existed  in  the  Yedic  period,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent;  for 
and  5,  when  intervocalic  were  pronounced  as  55  and  555,  and 
this  again  was  according  to  the  view  of  some  Achdryas  only.' 

and  the  gloss  in  the  Kdtiya  Prdti- 

ialhya  show  this).128 


127,  is  commonly  classed  as  along  with  z ,  3,  3  and  3 
(and  %  I  and  9).  But,  I  believe,  just  as  1,  5  have  two  sounds, 

and  so  °1  has  a  fuller  sound,  also.  ^  is  classed  as 

(along  with  the  ddd)  in  Rih-Pr&tUdJehya  (Patala  1-20),  and 
in  the  same  place  it  gives  another  view  that  *!,  according  _  to  some 
Acharyas,  is  dcld;  the  being  described  as 

Similarly  cj  may  be  regarded  as 
fuller  than  mere  letters. 

128.  Tl.e  Rik-Pr&tMdkhja  of  Saunaka  ( Patala  1-10,  11,  Cho- 
khamba  series,  Benares)  speaks  of  v5-5C  as  evolutes  of  such  3-3;  but 
Max  Muller’s  edition  of  the  same  has  55-3^  at  the  same  place.  (Patala 
1-21,  22).  Evidently  55-5f  is  a  mislection. 

fseiPjfc  dig  Rigid  en?  ^  g  1 

sgwwiftfa  u  w  Ritd  w:  uRggi;  i 

This  is  evidently  the  fuller  pronounced  by  rolling  up  the  tongue 
upto  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  hence  the  contact  with  the  palate. 
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In  Pali  ^  existed  as  a  distinct  evolute  of  ?,  when  inter¬ 
vocalic;  (e.  g.  HI'cZ’T  for  Mlood  for  tftf'T,  355R)  for  See 


Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  Lectures,  P.  41.) 


It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  question  how  it 
was  that  the  classical  Sanskrit  lost  the  Yedic  55  sound.  However 
History  of  the  con8idering  that  this  sound  was  very  limited 
cerebral  =5  since  Ve-  in  the  Yedic  usage,  and  was  only  sectional  in 

die  time$\a  survey  of  a  way(  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  of 

Indian  vernaculars  ,  . 

as  regards  this  classical  Sanskrit  not  possessing  that  sound, 

soiind;  Paifachi  an^[  would  be  not  quite  correct  to  say  that 
influence  traceable.  ,  .  ,,  ..  , 

it  lost  this  sound.  Another  question,  how¬ 
ever,  presents  itself  here.  Did  the  sound,  55,  in  Yedic 

usage,  even  if  sectional,  arise  from  contact  with  persons  who 
spoke  the  Pai^achi  Prakrit  l  It  is  quite  possible  it  should  be  so, 
and  it  may  explain  why  it  did  not  obtain  wider  acceptance  in 
Vedic  phonology  which  was  very  jealously  guarded  against 
inroads  of  all  barbarous  pronunciation.  Again,  a  noticeable  fact 
is  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  northern  half  of  India,  this 
sound  (55)  prevails  in  Gujarati  and  Maravadi  through 
0.  W,  Eajasthani,1 29  and  in  Sindhi  its  place  is  taken  by  T  which 


129  uiiiql  sin  n  n 

nrc®  aiCr  ^  i  li  ^  ii 

$?!  UV?  3JJi?R^I®I  ?5I®I  I 
#  aR  351^1  I 

uift  fill®  ni®i  i  ii  li 

(Extracts,  given  by  Dr.  Tessitori,  from  a  Dingaja  Text,  at  P.  396, 
of  the^T*  A.  S.  Beng.  Nov.  1914) 

Note:-The  ®  with  a  dot  below  it  (®)  in  these  extracts  marks  tht 
gqfqtH  sound  (=s). 

NarmadaSankar,  in  his  Narma-Kofa ,  P.  596  under  s,  the  ]asQ 
letter  in  the  Dictionary,  remarks: — 

“«?  ysurar  ^  quj  s^imt 

4i®mi  ?  51.” 

That  is,  in  old  Gujarati  Mss.  ®  (cerebral)  is  not  to  be  found 
distinctively  from  ®  (dental), 'but  the  cerebral  sound  must  havo  existed 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  view,  because 
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indicates  its  existence  in  a  phonetically  kindred  form  assumed 
on  account  of  the  lingual  peculiarity  of  the  people,  in  the 
Southern  half  of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  sound  (55) 
prevails  with  equal  strength  in  Marathi,  and  with  greater  strength 
in  the  Dravidian  languages;  whereas  Hindi  retains  the  dental  ^ 
unchanged  into  the  ultra-cerebral  55.13®  This  phenomenon  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Prakrit  sound  of  %  55,  3f,  5T, 
noticed  by  me  in  Utsarga  VII  above.  (See  Pp.  847-50  supra).  We 
may,  then,  feel  justified  in  tracing  PaiSachi  influence  in  this 
phenomenon  pervading  the  north  and  the  south,  an  influence 
peculiarly  non-Aryan,  yet  indigenously  Indian.  We  are  further 
strengthened  in  this  inference  by  the  presence  of  this  ultra-cerebral 
55  in  some  Bhil  languages.  A  paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Chha- 
ganlal  Yidyaram  Ravala  to  the  Third  Gujarati  Sahitya  Parishad 
(1909  A.  D.)  on  “ The  Bhil  Language  of  the  territory  of  Martitha 
i.  e.  Valiya  and  surrounding  district  in  the  state  of  K&j  Pipala.  A 
glance  at  this  paper  shows  that  this  Bhil  language  treats  the 
intervocalic  f  in  the  same  manner  as  Pali  and  the  Yedic  sectional 
usage  did,  i.  e.  it  changes  it  to  «  and  5  is  also  changed  to  55  (not 
to  555  as  in  Yedic  usage);  the  intervocalic  SS,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  retained  unaffected  in  the  Bhil  language,  curiously  enough.131 

(1)  Maravadi,  as  we  see  in  the  above  quoted  instances,  writes  ® 
and  only  puts  a  diacritical  dot  below  to  indicate  the  cerebral  sound; 
and  (2)  it  would  be  strange  if  the  symbol  S  and  the  heavy  sound  should 
have  sprung  into  existence  all  of  a  sudden  without  a  long  usage  behind 
it.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ^  was  restricted  to  PaiSfichi 
and  did  not  find  place  in  Apabhram&a  which  is  the  main  source  of 
Gujarati;  for  after  all,  the  sound  did  come  in  and  there  is  nothing 
against  its  having  come  at  an  early  stage  as  a  Mongol  or  Dravida 
influence. 

130.  Oriya  also  has  a  similar  cerebral  3  (see  Beames,  1-244). 
As  regards  Bangali  it  has  no  and  yet  Beames  (I-P.  244,  para  1) 
says  that  &  “is  very  common  in  0.,  B.,  and  G.,  less  in  P,”  the  B  is 
obviously  a  mistake  for  M;  for  at  P.  123  (Vol  I)  the  table  of  Alphabets 
clearly  shows  a  blank  under  Bangaji  against  this  latter, 

131.  A  few  instances  may  be  given:-3fl^>«5  (wi?l); 
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The  only  distinction  to  be  noted  is  this;  while  Puli,  Vedic  and 
Bhil  language  change  the  3  to  35,  the  Tai^uchi,  Gujarati,  Maravadi, 
Marathi  and  Dravidian  languages  change  c5  to  55;  the  former  keep 
the  ^  unchanged,  the  latter  keep  the  3  generally  unchanged; 
the  resulting  ultra-cerebral  sound,  35,  is  the  same  in  all  these 
languages* 


UTSAliGA  XT. 

— An  unaccented  ini- 


Dropping  of  un¬ 
accented  initial 
syllable. 


tial  syllable  is  dropped. 

This  is  a  feature  shared  by  Gujarati  with 
Hindi,  Marathi  and  several  cognate  languages. 


Illustrations  will  explain  the  utsarga: — 


Skr.  Pr.  or  Ap.  or  Guj. 

De6ya. 


132  S 

1^*3  J 


(also 


($|);  (qii);  sisqi  ($ist);  ^isqi  (qiii);  ^isi  Oaiti); 

(nil);  faroreiTiqt);  %si  (iti);  (srfpt);  zai  (is);  qj s  (qis); 

33  (q?) ;  <^at  (sti);  (?ieu|);  qiar  (5fi|-ai|);  qiai  (?nf);  gnat 
(gn|);  qa£l  wa  3  jut);  Pidisi  (iqaifi);  (tl#£i)i 

211651  qa  (q^-^3);  ^  (Vf );  3S5[  (^);  =qa 

(^-^33). 


(In  view  of  the  fact  that  vT  remains  unaltered,  dl®  in  the  above 
list  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  dl5,  not  from 


There  are  some  exceptions:-!^!  (?i);  ^>1^51  3if5l  (qtf); 

gftl  (<p£l);  53^  ($33);  (an  insect  attacking  cattle); 

=3131  Odl^l);  ^31  (^l);  =313  (H13);  2|s  (3l®);-(this  is  5  for  <s);  qidSf 
(=13<j,  dld3f);  (^1^3)5-55  is  changed  to  °5  here;  dlif  (diq^l); 

(®I^|);  qi3I  qiqsqt  (q[qsl<K|);  (=a  deer);  qWJMRfl 

(=HN  arWoTl) ;  W  (=U|5i);  qai  (5^l);-?5  to  55  here;  (giP4#l). 
132.  Si.  EL  VIII-i-66  notes  the  of  3f  in  tne  case  of  this 


word  (as  also  of  «?^l)  optionally.  But  I  include  ap°q  here,  only  to 
mark  the  influence  of  accent  in  dropping  the  91  (rather  the  want  of 
accent),  a  fact  which  H^machandra  naturally  could  not  have  cognized 
though  there  is  a  slight  indication  of  an  unconscious  and  synthetical 
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3^51  ft 

mu 

srcqs :  13 

■o 

srfar 

STTRcd 

(loc. 

— 3Rf) 

/•  *\ 

W 

& 

^  <rm  (um) 

"I  both  in  use 
•T  i  at  present 

ssppt 

TROT 


(=The  lamp  held,  hanging  down,  in 
the  hand,  by  the  mother  of  a 
bride-groom  in  a  marriage  process¬ 
ion  and  the  like). 


admission  of  the  principle  in  his  gloss  when  he  says  that  only  a  short;  3f 
is  lost  and  therefore  SRPR  would  be  only;  but  the  sense  of  the 
principle  is  undeveloped  in  this  statement. 

133.  occurs  in  the  sense  of  “a  machine-well”  (a  well  with 
revolving  wheel  frames)  in  an  inscription  at  Bamncra  in  Rajaputana, 
dated  V.  S.  11H8.  (Progress  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  Western  India,  for  the  year  1908-9,  Assistant  Superintendent’s 
Report,  Para  45,  Pago  52), 

InV.  S.  1531,  we  find  W  in  Bhima’s  llari-LlU ,  Kala  VIII. 
St.  42:— 

sir  ebriss. 

The  anusv&ra  inf  here  is  soft,  as  the  choral  metrical  sohomo  would 
indicate, 

134.  Dr.  Tessitori  derives- q;a  from  aricWfll  through  qcq  g  ajcq, 
•fRl^.  (Vick  his  “Notes  on  0.  W.  Raj.”  §§  92,  25,  and  2,  (4).  §  92 
gives  the  detailed  analysis;  §  25  notes  the  change  of  q  to  u,  and  §  2,(4) 
notes  the  apherisis  of  the  initial  vowel.  (It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.‘ 
Tessitori,  in  §  2,  (4),  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  the  aphcrcsis,  viz, 
the  unaccented  nature  of  the  initial  vowel;  nor  does  lie  apply  the  principle 
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1353qT«|W  3*?STT3T3 

( =  a  potter) 

to  any  vowed  other  than  3T  (§  2,  (4)),  and  3  (§  5,  (3));  much  less  to  the 
initial  syllable  with  a  consonant;  though  the  very  term  apheresis 
implies  an  unaccented  syllable,  Dr.  Tessitori  uses  it  only  incidentally  in 
§  92,  while  in  the  sections  themselves  which  pertain  to  this  change  (§  2, 
(4)  and  5,  (3))  he  does  not  use  the  term  apheresis;  Aphesis  would  be 
a  more  accurate  term  (though  not  quite  accurate),  as  it  refers  to  an 
initial  syllable;  apheresis  which  refers  to  unaccented  syllables  and 
“aphesis”  which  refers  to  initial  unaccented  short  vowels* -both  are  jointly 
covered  by  our  present  ulsarga. 

Mr.  Ke6avalal  H.  Dhruva  derives  ^|Rl  (qffi)  from  Skr.  (how? 
he  does  not  tell  us). -See  his  Bhalana’s  Kddamlarl ,  Notes,  P,  247,-  note 
on  P.  67,  11.  1-13.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  derivation  is  hardly 
satisfactory  or  warranted  by  phonetic  canons. 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  (Lectures,  P.  145)  derives  qjfl  (  =  nature) 
from  Skr.  qf>(?l,  through  Pr.  qsf^l.  He  seems  to  regard  (Si.  He. 
VlII-ii-98)  or  (VIII-ii-99)  as  on  the  strength  of  the 

?tqil^  at  the  end  of  these  ganas.  However,  I  should  like  to  see  some 
instances  of  q3l%  quoted  from  actual  literature. 

Dr.  Tessitori’s  derivation  of  qfa  as  well  as  of  Wfqig  (from  SUGHilGir), 
also,  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It  starts  With  an  imaginary  and  unlikely 
phrase  and  passes  through  several  conjectural  stages.  I  give  the 
derivation  as  in  the  text,  and  trast  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  better 
than  any  hitherto  suggested,  qifl  in  Gujarati  signifies  “the  texture  of 
a  cloth",  Which  can  easily  be  deduced  from  the  liter?!  3ense  of 
“self-ness;  one’s  own  nature."  The  expression  qjdrg 
clearly  shows  qifl  in  the  sense  of  “own  nature.”  q)fl,  primarily 

the  instrumental  of  qfa  (“by  one’s  own  nature  or  individuality”),  event¬ 
ually  has  come  be  an  indeclinable,  meaning  “by  one’s  own  hand  or 
self,"  as  in  qpl  %  qft  3?|5q);  instrumental  of 

5HGI ). 

(jp.q-3Hq  is  traceable  to  3Tl?tn— 3Rji$  (vide  supra  utsarfja  V  about  the 
change  of  xl  to  «l).  The  in  BtlctRq  regularly  becomes  \l  in  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cq  (through  the  xl)  in  ejtqwJ 
( ),  and  yields  9R%  ( eqqjg  )  found  in  old  Gujarat 
literature. 

135.  Compare  M.  (a  surname ).  is  a  surname  in 

Kathiavada. 
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vrmTrqsfjqy  , 

I 

direct 

direct 

(also 

(cf.  M.  qnf,  3T;  through  ! 

(  ?  through  Hind?  qfa 
(in  G.  poetry  upto  fifty  years  ago,  e.  g. 
(  =  Lakshmi). 

Wi”  ( Suddmd-Charitra  V-8  as¬ 
cribed  to  NarasinharMehttt) 


(name  of  a  river 
in  the  Punjab) 


river 

J 


<  (namenow  in  vogue) 


It  is  not  Btrange  to  find  a  potter  given  an  honoured  title  like 
In  the  Ratnagiri  District  I  have  heard  gfU  at  the  end  of  names 
of  carpenters,  e.  g.  fqq  INSIGHT  (Bhika-vaz3,  bin  Bhie&-vaz&). 

In  N  Kanara  District  carpenters  generally  combine  smithy  in  their 
protession,  and  iheir  workshop  is  called  5II31  (§ala)-a  school-and  a 
carpenter-blacksmith  is  called  8TRiq  (  dchdrya  ).  These  artizans, — 
carpenters,  smiths,  potters, — must  have  been  regarded  as  dchdryag, '  i.  e. 
professors,  in  their  respective  crafts.  Hence  a  potter  may  have  easily 
been  called  an  3Nl«liq,  like  a  carpenter  (as  in  fviqiiq?ll).  Probably 
technical  education  was  valued  in  old  times,  and  pottery  was  a  fine  art, 
which  has  only  now  degenerated  into  turning  out  rough  pots  only, 
as  a  rule. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  Western  Districts  thereof,  a  certain 
caste  amongst  carpenters  call  themselves  “OzH  Brahmanas.”  (See 
Rai  Bahadur  LuKl  Baijnlltha’s  paper  at  Pp,  277-302  of  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Industrial  Conference  of  1905-06).  This  shows 
how  this  title  of  Sllt'qiq  must  have  stuck  to  certain,  artizans,  and 
changed  into  a  caste-name. 
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(Old  Guj.)  3fte|130  ^55| 

3T353  direct  (old  G.)  3331  37 

fi^TdT^T1  "8 

[  :?3T£qT3  to  ^?TT  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  the  change  of  (in  33“?TT'-d3)  to  and  in  that  case  it 
would  have  to  be  excluded  from  this  list.  But  a  comparison  with 
3?T  will  show  that  of  33  only  the  3  is  dropped,  and  while  3 
remained  3  in  M.  it  became  in  G..  Hence  this  word  should 
stand  in  this  list.] 

This  ntsarga  has  prevailed  in  other  languages  also.  Marathi 
has,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  above  (e.  g. 

Prevalence  of  TT3,  3?^  (3^),  3^,  3*),  the 

this  principle  in 

other  Indian  verna-  following  further  instances:— 
r,l1ars.  Skr.  33T3?>  Pr.  33T^,  3T"I?  then  by 

metathesis  ;  3T?3=sandals,  shoes.  3T?3 
in  Marathi  means  l<sand»V’  only,  and  no  other  kind  of  shoes;  and 
this  is  evidently  the  ret*lC'“''  id  sense  of  3313?  ,  as  its  constituent 
parts  show,  33+31T-H?  (  -to  bind),  as  the  straps  of  Scandals  bind 
the  foot  all  round  (3f[=all  round). 

Hindi  has  from33>;[3  (Pr.),  (Skr. )=‘come  together 

in  one  place;’  *ft3T,  direct  from  or  3^qwTC  (Skr.);  31 

from  3^333?  (Skr.);  in  addition  to  some  of  the  words  in  the 
above  list  (e.  g.  3^31,  33T-333F,  ^73Tf^r,  vfT33T  (the  5T  in 

3f¥q33T3  having  become  3  through  the  3>  in  the  p.  p.  31¥33i  or 
under  the  d'rect  affinity  between  <3  and  *0;  3T  from  33ft). 

136  qg)  <J3lftg<3  fqgT  31^  3^qf|f3  3531^3  II 

(Vaisfinava  Ahnika ,  V.  S.  1640  (year  of  copy)  See  Navala- 
granthavali,  Part  II,  P.  45). 

137.  In  the  same  work  and  at  the  same  page  as  noted  above: 

3  313  m:  1313  353  35^  II 

138,  This  is  the  name  given  in  Ferislitah. 

(Report  of  the  Archaeol.  Survey  of  W.  India  for  A.  P. 

1908-09,  P.  44,  para  23.) 
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In  Panjfsbi  swte.T  (=ours  )  from  (=we)+^T  (genitive 
termination),  is  also  contracted  into 

In  Gujarati  itslf  just  as  has  become  %  also,  the  first 
word  in  arfalft  5iri  (=“May  I  be  (your)  sacrifice”)  becomes 
also.  This  is  under  the  operation  of  this  same  principle;  beiDg 
unaccented,  is  dropped. 


That  this  process  (which  is  a  combination  of  apherisis  and 
aphesis)  began,  in  a  limited  way,  in  the  Prakrit  period  (as  evidenced 
by  SIT’1*!  changed  to  and  changed  to  optionally  under 
Si.  He.  VIII  i-6G)  is  well-known.  I  believe  we  can  trace  the 
principle  further  back  to  Sanskrit  where  we  find  a  rare  instance; 
it  is  and  uq  both  meaning  “a  kind  of  cake.”  The  Guj. 
Uft  can  be  traced  either  to  or  uqcp:  through 

(A.p.).  Apte  (Skr.-Eng.  Dictionary)  gives  for  the  derivation:- 
q  5  none  is  given  for  T*>  an(i  in  explaining  qq 

he  refers  the  reader  to  stqq.  This  would  indicate  sj'jq  as  an 
earlier  word  and  qq  a  later  one.  qq  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  dropping  the  unaccented  $1  in  siqq. 


I  have,  on  set  purpose,  used  the  word  instead  of 
in  the  expression  qqq’qfq^q;  for  I  wish  to  include  cases  like 
the  following,  wherein  the  first  syllable  consisting  of  a  consonant 
plus  vowel  is  dropped  through  loss  or  absence  of  accent: — 


(1) 

qsr 

from 

IW, 

(2) 

from 

(3) 

from 

130 (4) 

ms 

from 

(°fR) 

139.  (a)  That  this  inclusion  is  not  fanciful  may  be  seen,  in  addi¬ 

tion  to  the  number  of  instances  and  (lie  derivations  being  conclusive  and 
indispensible,  from  the  Konkanx  word  q[^[  (  =  cheek)  which  must 
be  derived  from  Skr.  qqiv5  by  the  dropping  of  the  unaccented  initial 
syllable  % i.  (For  this  word,  see  ‘‘.1  Christian  Parana"  (a  work 
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(1)  This  may  be  derived  in  two  ways: — 

(a)  f*p?T-Ig^W"then  5  -thrown  back  and  merged  with  H 
into  w,  *J3WT,  (G.);  in  which  case  it  must 

be  excluded  from  this  utsarga', 

or  (b)  ig^-f^^T—unaccented  initial  dropped— 

Si.  He.  VIII-iv-5  favors  the  former  derivation;  as  it  incid¬ 
entally  gives  (as  an  alternative  of  the  adeda 

On  the  other  hand,  DeSrndma-mdla  ( Varga  VI,  St.  106)  gives 
as  a  dedya  word  meaning  hunger.  (In  Varga  III,  St.’ 
38;  also  is  given  as  a  meaning  of  UT^).  Evidently  y+<q( 

cannot  be  regarded  as  a  purely  dedya  word,  entirely  unconnected 
with  Sanskrit,  as  and  many  others  are;  but  it  must 

be  one  of  those  words  which  Hemachandra,  for  convenience, 
classed  as  dedya  because  was  found  in  Prakrit.  It  is  how 

ever  difficult  to  decide  whether  *gfl3\-de$ya  or  Prakrit-was 
evolved  by  dropping  the  initial  f  of  or  by  merging 

the  ^  in  with  \  into  At  any  rate  we  need  not  regard 
the  ^  as  a  result  of  a[+f^  of  in  the  journey  of  the  word 

towards  Gujarati,  when  itself  is  ready  to  hand  in  Hema- 
chandra’s  time,  but  we  may  safely  regard  the  5  of  fSJSRTT  as 
dropped;  and  this  seems  likely  as  f  is  distinctly  unaccen+fl* 

inKonkani)  by  Father  Thomas  Stephens,  edited  by  J.  L.  Saldanha, 
P..  LXXI  of  the  Introduction  by  the  Editor).  Similarly  (Skr.)  turns 
into  (=>a  street;  a  part  of  a  town  inhabited  by  persons  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  description)  in  Beng.  by  dropping  the  initial  q  (l  in  Pr.). 

(b)  Dr.  Tessitori,  “Notes  on  0.  W.  Raj.”  §  71  (2)  cites  as 
derived  from  by  the  dropping  of  5>,  and  in  §  74,  (1)  supports  it 
by  citing  the  following  instance:  ^  ffa  ( Panchdkhydna , 

286).  But  this  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  Imre  is  really  (=;;$), 
a  river,  which  fact  Dr-  Tessitori  has  admitted  in  a  private  letter  to  me 
dated  21st  March  1919,  honestly  regarding  his  instance  as  a  blunder. 
I  shall  have  to  say  more  about  this  in  a  subsequent  lecture  when  dealin- 
with  case  terminations. 
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her*.  The  only  thing  noteworthy  wonld  be  that  this  process  of 
dropping  occurred  in  the  Prakrit  stage,  and  not  in  the  post 
Prakrit  stage.140 

(2)  $ — The  stages  through  which  we  arrive  at  this  Wore 

in  its  final  shape  are  these:— 

Skf.  Pr.  ; -qp (see  Mugdhd vabodh 

AuJctika  (V »  S.  1450),  P.  16,  Col.  2,  also  P.  17,  col.  1,  where  th 
meaning  is  also  given  as  I  |)-, 

fes  (Mugdh&vabodha  Auldika  P.  3,  Col.  1,  fai  vfT^^'What  does 
he  cross  ?’);  also  with  what’  (Ibid.  P.  same,  Col.  same). 

fag-f^STT  (  =  for  what  reason?);  Vasahta-Vildsa  (V.  S.  1508) 
St.  24, 

Then— 

SPjEf — in  the  sense  of  ‘what’ 

3551T 

Naldlchgdna  by  Premananda,  XXXV,  end.) 

fas— M  $f?T  fat 

Kanhadade-Prabandlia ,  1-105). 

where  f&t  must  be  pronounced  to  fit  into  the  metrical  scheme. 

Then — fr. 

This  w  appears  simultaneously  with  fq>5T  in  VasanlcrVitdsa  as 
also  in  Bhalana’s  P'ddambari;  V.  S.  1508  and  1490-1570 
respectively.  Thus: — 

140.  The  word  could  not  remain  in  the  form  of  g§TOi  in  Prakrit, 
for  it  would  at  once  become  gfTOI*  But  I  give  this  form  only  to  mark 
the  process,  which  was  really  simultaneous,  i.  e.  the  dropping  of  g 
ana  change  of  8J  to  TO  were  simultaneous;  the  Prakrit  ear  heard  the 
whole  word  ggSJl,  caught  only  out  of  it,  and  turned  it  to  gTOTJ  the  vr 
in  this  state  ceased  to  be  medial  (or  rather  uninitial)  and  hence  it  did 
not  turn  into  f. 

I  therefore  hereby  revise  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  ^Vasanta'"’ 
Falguna,  Sarnvat,  1963,  P.  71,  where  I  have  preferred  the  derivation 
from  gfTOl  to  that  from  *}TOb 
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(i)  (=?n  ht?,  for  what  reason  ?) 

( Vasanta-Vildsa ,  St.  42.) 
fNr  is  already  cited  above  in  ibid,  St.  24. 


(2)  3TW  H  fqfjg 

(3)  ^7  ft 

(4) 

(5) 

(6)  ^  wfc  fft  5T 
and  several  other  places. 


(jKMwiiari-P.  87,  1.  6.) 

(Ibid,  P.  98,  1.  9) 

(Ibid,  P.  95,  1.  12) 
(Ibid,  P.  90,  1.  11) 

(Ibid,  P,  120,  1.  24) 


It  is  very  likely  from  the  facts  noted  above  that  $  was  arrived 
at  from  ft4  itself,  before  it  turned  into 


IE  further  instances  are  wanted,  here  are  a  few  more: — 


(1)  (Prabodfta-Praldfa,  V-6;  V.S.  1546) 

(2)  fW  fsR^TT  jfcjl  W  (Ibid,  ?  -58) 

(3)  ^  ^  HSl)  (Ibid,  1-16) 

(4)  ft&g  ^53  ft^S  (Ibid,  1-83) 

(5)  Adi-pcirva  by  Haridas;  LXXV-lljV.  S.  1647) 

(6)  (Ibid,  LXXV-12). 

Dr.  Tessitori  also  derives  5T  from  through  , 

ft*g,  of  the  0.  W.  Raj;  3^3  of  the  Braja,  spfHT  of  the 

High  Hindi.  He  also  Jinds  in  the  0.  W.  Raj.  ^33  ft3, 

(Florentine  Ms,  758,  11) 

(=4  srtffa  hi^utt  ? ) 

2  <1  fd?  =FTJT  stffart  (Panchakhyana,  350) 

(=tt  %  =RTJT  qftvj  ?  ) 

3  3TT1TC  (Florentine  Ms.,  579,  48) 

•(=4  STT^  ?  ) 


( Vide  his  article  on  “Dative  and  Genitive  post-positions  in 
Gujarati  and  Marwari”;  J.  R.  A,  S.  1913  A.  D.  pp.  554-555). 
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(3)  — This  is  a  mo3t  pertinent  and  conclusive  instance, 

justifying  the  inclusion  of  other  instances  and  the  insertion  of  a 
whole  instead  of  a  mere  as  liable  to  be  dropped,  when 
initial  and  unaccented. 

Thus; — 

Skr.  Pr.  FtFTFFj;  imti— 

fl’f  is  used  by  villagers,  and  people  coming  from  Dungarpur, 
Bfinsvada  and  thereabouts,  as  in  ? 

There  is  no  possibility  of  any  other  process  but  the  dropping 
of  the  initial  FI  in  this  case. 

(  l)  qi7; — The  evolutionary  steps  are  these: — 

Skr.  ftfarUP  (  e.  g.  FTHH  fq(q%=TTqTq  qT%  );  or 

Pr.  fqfqrT^ 

Then; — 

(a)  f  of  fq  changed  to  3T; 

(b)  tT  changed  to  55 

(c)  conjunct  5  simplified,  and  the  preceding  3?  lengrher  ed; 

(d)  fq,  unaccented  initial  syllable,  dropped;  and  we  have 

qprf;  G .  qi?. 

I  owe  this  derivation  to  Dr.  Tessitori.  In  his  “Notes  on 
W,  Raj.”,  §  71,  (5)  he  has  suggested  it  and  given  all  the  steps. 
He  derives  from  the  instrumental,  I  prefer  the  locative  as  an 
alternative.  His  views  for  accepting  this  derivation  are  noteworthy; 
he  says;-“This  derivation  is  strongly  supported  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  ftfqvTt  mostly  under  the  form  fqqvlf,  is  very  commonly 
used  as  a  postposition  in  Old  Western  Rajasthani  texts.  Instances 
thereof  are  especially  common  in  the  Mss.  Dd.  F.  585  and  F.  760 
( Daiadrishtdnta ,  Florentine  Mss.  585  and  760),  which  is  (?sic,-are) 
written  in  a  somewhat  old  form  of  Jaipuri.  In  Old  Western 
Rajasthani  qT^f  and  fqfqrl^  are  used  exactly  in  the  same  meaning, 
viz.  to  indicate  both  purpose  and  consequence.” 

Mr.  Ke^avalfil  II.  Dhruva  derives  qi£  from  qiqf  (=property; 
wealth).  See  his  Notes  on  Bhalana’s  Kddamban ,  P.  270  (Note 

on  P,  85,  11.  9-24).  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  derivation,  especi- 

48-49 
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ally  as  he  gives  neither  the  evolutionary  steps  nor  instances  of 
the  use  of  the  word.  I  must  therefore  reject  it  in  favour  of  Dt. 
Tessitori’s  with  its  chain  of  reasonable  steps  and  evidence 

of  use.  It  is  conceivable  that  may  through  its  Pr.  instru¬ 
mental  form  (or  locative  form)-*TTUi[  — turn  into  *TT£s[.  But  in 

the  absence  of  any  actual  instances  of  usage  either  in  the  original 
Skr.  or  0.  W.  Raj.  and  such  stages,  of  the  expression  in  that 
sense,  we  must  pause  before  accepting  *TI^T  as  the  original  of  *ITJ. 

I  have141  already  referred  to  the  tendenoy  of  dropping  an 
unaccented  initial  syllable  affecting  even  English  words  when 
corrupted  in  Indian  languages,  e.  g.  for  “agreement.” 

In  English  itself  this  tendency  is  visible  in  words  like  ’cause ,  for 
because,  (where,  as  also  in  most  of  the  instances  given  just 
below,  a  whole  mixed  syllable  is  dropped,  consonant  plus  vowel), 
'kyou,  for  tlianlc  you  (in  slang  usage),’  tween  (for  between),'  twixt 
(for  betwixt),  ' round  (for  around ),  ’ mid  (for  amid),  'vantage  (for 
advantage),  squire  (for  esquire),  'pon  (colloquial,  for  upon),  and 
the  like. 


UTS  AEG  A  XT' 

•Just  as  the  phonetic  change  in  the  last  discussed  utsarga 
Elision  is  concerned  with  the  initial  syllable,  so  then 

of  the  consonant  in  a  j8  another  utsarga  which  notes  the  drop* 
final  syllable,  some¬ 
times  of  other  non-  ping,  generally  of  the  unaccented  final  syllable, 

initial  syllable.  0r  its  consonant,  and  occasionally  of  any  other 

uninitial  syllable.  This  may  be  briefly  called  5^3TJf'TRT,  as  the 

constituent  really  affected  is  the  consonant  iu  the  syllable,  the 

vowel  following  suit  automatically,  as  it  were. 

This  utsarga  is  for  the142  most  part  confiaed  to  Gujarati  in 

its  operation.  But  I  insert  it  here,  as  it  is  something  like  a 

counterpart  or  complement  of  the  last  utsarga  and  furnishes  cases 

of  apheresis  covering  uninitial  syllables 

141.  See  Lecture  II,  supra,  P.  51,  para  1. 

142.  I  say  “for  the  most  part",  because  gives  U33 

to  Marftthl. 
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The  following  instances  will  illustrate  this  utsarga: — 
Skr.  Pr.  or  Ap.  or  DeSya.  Guj. 


v  l) 

TTSlt 

(2)  9TTf^^: 

31^017 

3TT*ft 

(name  of  the  12th 
month  in  the  year) 

(3) 

7^151 

(4)  ^T^^fT'T: 

direct 

*TT7>T 

(4a)  srgqH^ 

3T77) 

(5) 

fqshori 

qfwi 

V3 

(6)  ff4 

(7)  3T5T1T: 

direct 

3T3T 

(8)  qfaqfa: 

qteqvr) 

<71<7q 

(9)  fJUTWfi 

direct 

rTTiPjr# 

(X  or'5f  dropped  'I  qvn?nf 
alternately)  J 

(10)  direct 

qisrroq 

(ll)  S^JTrT  direct 

(T2l 

7TtfT3 

(13)  ®<5T?<T£: 

sT» 

(14) 

^^TT- 

(15) 

direct 

(16)  qftfeq 

<rf^— ' ' Tfctf(f),  then  * 
dropped— 

(17) 

^^gr'irT-prw'ifT 

(e.  g.  Ifsft  %%= 

:stand  still ; 

keep  quiet;  do  not  fidget). 

(18) 

f?3Tf-f^3T 

ft 

(Kathiawadi  usage), 
(a  pettioaat). 


(19) 
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(20) 

(21)  fT’Tc'ft  ^TSRnft  (H.H«W!T,1  5TER 

M.  77WfT)  j 

(22)  ji^TT^T  '4qVt 

[  9731^  is  (leriyed  by  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva  from  J7I?T 

(citing  5.5T.  *TT.  VI-117)  and  97TnVf  (relying  on  ^T.  JTt-  1-62)- 
(See  his  Notes  on  Bhulan’s  Kadambari ,  P.  187).  Mr,  R.L. 
Turner  (  ‘Indo  Aryan  Nasals,”  J.  R.  A.  S.,  January  1915,  P. 
22),  derives  97^rt  from  97=^ftr^t  is  actually  seen  in 

old  Gujarati  literature;-ihde  explanatory  remark((22)  below.] 

(23)  97<TTI?PT  ^TrRT^or  ^rTCTST  (  the  accid- 


(24)  5R57J3& 
Persian. 

(25)  STiTTf^T 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 


ent  of  food  getting 
into  the  wind-pipe  ). 

Urdu.  Guj. 

"STI^RT-  TOftg 

(Persian  and  G.  mixed):-  f 

^rT^fT  \  (  =  hand-cuffs) 


A  few  explanatory  remarks  are  called  for: — 

(l)  Some  derive  from  and  so  exclude  thtrwru 
from  this  principle.  But  Ttf:  would  give  JWt  in  Prakrit. 
The  ?  is  found  in  ^if^T1 4 3  (Si.  He.  VIII.  ii~72):  and 
this  ?  is  really  traceable  in  principle  to 
(a)  the  simplification  of  the  conjunct  f^F^T  (of  ^fspaor),  and 
the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  97,  thus  giving  Trfeui; 
and  (b)  change  oE  the  s  (of  to  ff  (  Si.  He.  VIII-!- 

187  );  thus  giving 


True,  the  simplification  of  consonant  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  preceding  vowel  is  a  phonetic  evolution  much  later  thau 
Hemachandra.  but,  just  as  is  the  case  with  many  v.tsargas  whose 


143.  Hindi  (  =  right)  comes  from  this  and  nothing  else. 
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principle  is  found  latent  (  )  in  older  times,  so  the  principle 

of  this  evolution  is  here  traceable  as  in  this  form 

Nay,  furthermore,  I  hope  to  show,  when  I  deal  with  this  phon¬ 
etic  evolution  ( ^Ttn^tq  and  )  soon  below  in  the 

next  utsarga,  that  its  principle  is  found  latent  in  Sanskrit  itself. 

(3)  — Some  derive  this  from  Skr.  But,  first, 

is  an  out-of-the-way  word,  as  compared  with  and  2ndly, 

the  palatal  (5l)  in  is  not  accounted  for  in  3T5[T?T>  whereas 

the  %  in  accounts  for  the  change  of  ^  to  3[. 

(  d-a  )  For  the  tracing  of  sense>  and  quotation,  see  supra 
Utsarga  IV.  has  only  the  sense  of  ‘bereft  of  the  usual  orna¬ 
ment  W-article  of  dress,  showing  a  deficiency  in  good  appearance 
or  a  feeling  of  vacancy.  ;  e.  g.  "RfiTI  35RT&. 

(6)  SFf — It  is  noteworthy  that  the  finals  of  this  word  in 
Gujarati  is  without  an  anusccira,  although  would  lead  us  to 

expect  th^TSrujarati  evolute  to  end  in  3.  Thus  the  final  would 
not  be  changed  to  before  case  terminations;  qjftfT  and  not 
But  in  a  particular  compound  we  have  (  a  cup  to 

put  qsfl  in  ),  which  is  an  exceptional  formation. 

The  reason  why  does  not  have  a  nasalized  ^  seems  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  that  after  the  loss  of  the  final  syllable  the  necessary 
formation  is  absent  on  account  of  the  3  in 

(8)  — This  derivation  is  suggested  by  me 

here  only  as  a  tentative  one. 

(12)  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  viz:  the  days  computed 
after  the  confinement  of  a  woman. 

(13)  — are  words  found  in  Old  Gujarati 
literature:-— 

fosq;  ft  SRI! 

(Narasinha  Mehta) 

( Chdturi ,  by  Narasinha  Mehta) 

Br.  Kdvya-Dohana,  II— 5 
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t  hht  V?r 

ftvararvivdha,  by  Mur&ri;  date  of  copy 

V.  S.  1675.  See  Br.  K&aycrDShana , 

VI-465) 

Konkani  M.  has  fa?55  =the  forehead. 

[Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva  (Bhalana’s  Kddamari  Notes,  Pp.  210- 
211)  derives  fatfqd  in  a  needlessly  artificial  and  unauthorized 
manner:  According  to  him,  the  ^  is  an  adventitious  addition  to 
preserve  quantity  (“JT1ST  »TWfa*Pfa  WR  5JT55^T  FTf)  and 

7  is  a  3Tr*PI>  added  to  Pr.  (He  derives  0.  G.  %^z 

(  =  G.  from  53  in  a  similar  manner).  There  are  obvious 

flaws  in  this  derivation: — 

(a)  The  dgama  3  comes  under  special  phonetic  conditions 

only,  as  in  from  Jlfa  Olfa),  and  the  like.  No  such 
conditions  exist  here; 

(b)  There  is  no  occasion  for  preservation  of  quantity;  be¬ 

cause  the  acoent  has  shifted  from  SST  to  fa,  and  the 
STT  is  shortened,  not  needing  any  increaee  of  quantity, 
it  being  unaccented; 

(c)  Z  termination  in  such  cases  is  unknown.  It  is  only  a 

postulated  termination  (in  Skr.  originals)  to  account 
for  the  ?  termination  of  Ap. — generally  regarded 
as  the  original  of  this  ?,  being  phonetically  alien  to  ?» 

(d)  If  Z  was  the  termination,  it  should  change  to  ?  in 

coming  into  Guj.;  (the  double  £  in  (which  I  show) 
prevents  the  Z  from  becoming  ?); 

(e)  If  Z is  tacked  on,  what  becomes  of  the  ?  proper  of  01551?  ?- 

oi^Tl?  (ora3??)  would  involve  a  superfluity. 

(16)  Kathiavadi  G.  has  Tffaf. 

(17)  Surat  people  use  the  word 

(18)  is  a  Kathiavadi  word.  Only  in  (  =  sometimes) 
used  in  Gujarat  proper  do  we  find  this 

Dr.  Tessitori  came  across  only  in  Adindtha-charitra  (A  . 
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D.  1550-1600)and  (“Notes”  §  98,  (3),  last  portion)  calls  it  an 
“isolated  form.”  As  we  know,  is  very  common  in  Gujarati. 
Dr.  Tessitori  derives  from  Skr.  or  through  Ap. 

*^T-f  (with  ^  doubled  according  to  Pischel’s  Prakr.Gr.  §  194).- 
This  sign  *  (asterisk)  appears  to  indicate  the  conjectural  nature 
of  the  form. — Dr.  Tessitori  suggests  this  derivation  with  some 
hesitation,  for  he  says:  “If  I  am  right  in  my  derivation.”  The 
derivation  seems  very  plansible.  But  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
resorting  to  a  conjectural  form  like  to  justify  the  non¬ 

elision  of  My  derivation  stands  in  no  such  need,  and  is 
supported  by  forms  like  (in  poetry)  which  clearly  points  to 
(=#W). 

(19)*  (=a  petticoat)  must  be  from  because  it 

covers  the  feet  of  women. 

(This  is  a  conjectural  derivation). 

(19-20)  The  accent  at  first  is  on  *  and  t 
but  in  the  hurry  of  speech  it  shifts  to  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
anusvara  of  t  becomes  soft.  This  opens  the  way  to  the  5^7  of 
*  and  f . 

(21)  For  Dr.  Bhandurkar’s  derivation  from  *T3rft  (Pr.) 
and  my  reasons  for  adhering  to  my  derivation  see  Lecture  III, 
Pp.  88-89  and  n.  35  supra. 

(22)  srskst  is  found  in  Samala  Bhat’s  Padmdvatl-ni-Vdrtd 

(Br.  Kdvya  Ddhana,  Vol.  II,  P.  394,  1.  1.).  But  I  do 
not  know  what  itself  to  which  the  f  termination 

is  affixed  could  be;  however,  a  guess  may  be 
permitted,  and  the  following  evolution  may  be 
suggested*' — (as  suggested  by  Mr.  K.  H. 
Dhruva,  from  DUi-ndma-mdld ,  1-62), 

(3?BTte£33:)  STTHtefS,  (*T  being  change  d 

to  strong,  as  in  from  Arabic  (See  supra 

P.  330),  and  %  changed  to  T). 

(28)  is  the  idiom  in  Gujarati.  I  have  read 

aifTTOTJT  *nj  in  a  magazine  article  written  by  a  Sflrat 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chhotalal  Dahyabhai  Jagirdai.  This 
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goes  to  support  the  derivation  from  sftTORR  =  ia 
the  middle+^TRR=eating). 

(24)  =  Breakfast;  morning  meal.  originally 

must  have  meant  this  (breakfast);  but  now  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  symbolical  breakfast  consisting  of  hand- 
sips  of  milk  and  sugar  given  amongst  Vadanagara 
Nagars  to  the  principal  persons  in  a  bride-groom’s 
party  by  the  bride’s  people  on  their  arrival  with  the 
bride-groom’s  procession.  I  have  heard  a  Kathiayadi 
Sarasvata  Brahmana  use  in  the  sense  of 

“breakfast” 

The  word  undergoes  fancy  changes,  e.  g.  (“fj  rft 

STRlf^f  *3  wedding-song  amongst  Nagars).  To 

such  changes  may  be  referred  found  in  Brahadeva’s 

BhramarcrGUd  (V.  S.  1609):, 

R3R^T  R  RR  (?qT3T)  STRri) 

(P.  37/2  in  the  Ms.  belonging  to  the  Forbes 
Gujarati  Sabha’s  collection.) 

Cf.  also (l)  3TI  RSRT  T  3TRRT 

( RascrSahasrapadr,  Narasinha  Mehta;  Pada 
LIY,  St.  5); 

(2)  ^rm5t  Y?)  «rn(taT*ft  W, 

(Dana-Lila,  by  Narasinha  Mehta;  Narsinha  Mehta’s* 
poems,  “Gujarati”  Press  Edition,  P.  105,  1.  2.) 

The  edition  of  the  Gujarati  Press  prints  Ri^R^t  erroneously 
no  doubt;  for  we  find 

h  Rfal35  RtRTooT  Rf?  YTR  ERR^)  ?f|. 

( Ibid ;  Appendix  II;  pada  2,  St.  3;  P.  576). 

then  R  to  R  and  the  addition  of  a  5?  termination,  will 
give  and  the  first  ^  changed  to  ^  gives  +TR^. 

There  is  at  present  a  dish  of  rice  cooked  in  curds  and  flavoured 
with  mustard  and  salt,  which  bears  the  name  of  amongst  the 
V adanagara  Nagaras.  It  is  possible  that  the  +4Rts|  mentioned  in 
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the  DanarLild  &ca.  was  some  such  dish,  a  sort  of  porridge  taken 
as  breakfast;  the  marks  a  variation  from  curds  to  milk. 

Vimala-prabandha ,  V,  78  has  in  the  sense  of  3W 

Evidently  it  is  traceable  to  through  &c.. 

It  is  possible  to  exclude  this  word  from  this  utsarga  by  taking 
through  the  possible  further  steps,  3*3^3,  but 

there  is  just  an  element  of  doubt  in  this;  hence  I  include  this 
instance. 

(26)  My  derivation  of  sjrft  is  only  tentative.  =  a  slave; 

=  slavedom;  hence,  salutation  to  mark  slavedom,.  and,  in 
saluting,  one  touches  his  forehead,  therefore  the  mark  on  the 
forehead,. or  rather  between  the  eye-brows.  I  admit  this  seems 
rather  far-fetched  and  thin. 


UTSARGA  XIII 


c.  .  Simplification  of  the  conjunct  and  the 

conjunct  and  Ung-  lengthening  of  the  preceding  short  vowel. 

[hJiin g9 voted.6 Fre'  ^he  first  member  of  an  uninitial 

homogeneous  conjunct  is  dropped ,  and 
the  preceding  short  vowel  is  lengthened. 

Notes:-(a)  By  the  term  homogeneous  conjunct  I  mean  the 
conjunct  obtained  by  doubling  a  consonant,  the  first  member  of 
which  may,  if  the  second  or  fourth  letter  of  a  class,  have  turned 
into  the  first  or  third  respectively;  e.  g. 


(b)  (l)  This  homogeneous  conjunct  may  either  be  that 
obtained  in  Prakrit  under  the  several  siitras  on  this  subject  given 
by  Hemachandra  which  either  note  the  dropping  of  a  member  of 
a  heterogeneous  conjunct  or  the  substitution  of  an  ddeta  for  such 
conjunct,  and  the  further  process  involved  in 
(YIII-ii-89)  and  (VIII-ii-90); 

or,  (2)  it  may  be  obtained,  daring  the  transit  of  words  from 
the  Prakrits  into  Gujarati,  by  the  shifting  of  f  as  a  member  of 
a  conjunct,  to  another  place  (generally  the  beginning  of  a  word) 
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or  the  dropping  of  the  f  and  the  consequent  doubling  of  the 
remaining  member  under  the  operation  of  the  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  rule  about 

(c)  The  dropping,  of  a  member  is  only  one  of  several 
evolutions  which  a  conjunct  undergoes  under  the  general  process 
of  simplification.  Others,  viz.  preservation  of  the  oonjunct 

state,  and  weakening  of  a  strong  conjunct,  will  be  dealt  with  in 
uteargas  which  will  follow. 


Examples:— 

(a)  and  (b)-(l) 

Skr. 

Pr.  Ap.  or  De£ya, 

,  Guj. 

*nr(t) 

w: 

mi 

(TO) 

<tts 

(  =  the  flavour  or 
by  the  touch  of  somet 

(Kathiavadi  word). 

51 

<TTff 

o 

rf^144 

144.  (^\fi  ($)  means  ‘‘bitter”  and  it  would  give  Pr.,  and  it  is 

possible  for  the  $  to  be  aspirated  into  *3  under  utsarga  /-(g)  given  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  M.  has  ftgz  which  (by  its  2  especially) 
points  to  faxfi  as  the  original.  After  all,  just  as  (  =  sharp,  pungent, 
changed  its  sense  in  G,  and  M.  G.,  ?§  M.)  into  "bitter”,  so 
may  have  changed  the  sense  from  “bitter”  to  "pungent.”  If  we 
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ftp 

ftrem 

ftr^- 

3S*T§ 

3*5 

% 

rftY 

IW 

(Deiya)  (°p) 

„  (°v53) 

(=ft&T:— then  by  3BJOIT 

it  came  to  mean 

‘empty’,  which  is  the  sense  of  G.  SRfl.) 

>,  (°*j) 

(=3v3Jj  straight) 

qf*S 

(De$ya)  qwft  (q^) 

in1 4  5 

accept  this  view,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not,  then  must 
be  excluded  from  this  list. 

145.  Sastrl  Vrajalal  ( Utsarga-mdld ,  P.  114,  also  pp.  7,  37,  56) 
and,  probably  following  him,  Navalr&m  ( Vyutpatti-pdtlia ,  utsarga,  9, 
P.  65),  derive  3TC  form  3TU.  This  is  obviously  wrong.  There  is  no 
iSUCh  word  as  ijjq:  (or,  as  others  give  it,  31135.')  meaning  “ father and  to 
argue  that  31135:=“a  sower”  means,  “afather”  mataphorically,  is  hardly 
acceptable.  The  1  could  not  remain  unchanged,  whereas  would  give 
a  single  <T.  Besides,  the  initial  3  cannot  be  changed  to  ^  in  Gujaniti 
(as  it  does  in  Hindi),  only  an  uninitial  3  or  one  left  after  some- 
phonetic  change  such  as  reduction  of  a  conjunct  or  loss  of  a  syllable  (as 
in  !§:-*, •  ^<5-355;  5TR33lft-53P?-3?U3-3?e?)  becomes  3  in  Gujarati,  a 
a  rule.  And  when  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  3R  in  Dhya- 
ready  to  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  go  out  of  our  way  in  search  of  any 
fanciful  and  unscientific  derivation. 

HSmachandra  (Alhidli Ana- Chin tdmani,  III — 220)  gives  3Rf  as  one 
of  the  words  meaning  “father"  (3lf^  3^  3Hl).  But  I  confess  my 
nability  to  swallow  such  a  fanciful  connection  between  SR  and  3RT, 
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(DeSya)  (&l)  ^ 

(qq;  is  an  unreal  Sanskritized  form  of 
and  must  be  discarded.) 


(b)  (2) 


-ST3 

S3 

w** 

cfT3t 

Sometimes,  in  certain  words,  the  conjunct  alternately  under¬ 
goes  (to  ue  shown  in  utsarga  XV  below) 

Process  alternative  drops  the  first  member  of  the  Prakrit 

i  certain  cases.  r 

conjunct  and  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel. 


Examples: — 

smf 

sTtTT 

qpT 

or-direct 

qrcm 

qm: 

mn 

or-direct 

RTTR 

qiPT 

or-direct 

mq 

or-direct 

*K* 

especially  as  3HI  would  be  3x11 

in  Pr-,  unless  3RI  be  a  Sanskritized  form 

of  the  Desya  3CICT  which  is  not  likely,  the  difficulty 

about  R  ohanging  to 

C1  facing  us  here  also;  the  change  of  xl  to  Cl?  which 

I  have  noted  in  a 

previous  utsarga,  (Supra,  p. 

337),  may  be  suggested  here;  but  that 

means  going  too  far  on  slender  grounds. 
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or-direct 

mi 

or-direct 

mi- 

[Note:-(a)  Except  in  the  case  of  all  the  wordff 

in  the  above  list  bear  a  change  of  meaning  in  the  alternative 
forms;  thus: — 

—  talk,  conversation;  grTCrTT  =  a  story,  a  tale; 

*TRT  =  room,  space;  *TH?T  =  a  road,  way; 

*PPT=work,  action;  =  action  in  the  sense  of  fruit-carrying, 
fate-creating  factors;  fate; 

*TTVT  =  foetus;  JTT^T  =  core, internal  substance; 

!TR  =  complete;  =  all. 

(b)  In  Prakrit  Grammar,  as  written  by  Hemachandra,  in  the 

portion  which  treats  of  conjuncts,  the  mi  is 
The  process  in  ,.  ,  .  ,  ,,  n  ,  , 

Fr Merit  and  Guja-  mentl0ne<l  m  some  cases  of  the  first  member, 

rdti  contrasted.  and  in  some  cases  of  the  second  member  (s^^fa 
or  But  for  the  most  part  this  35N  is 

artificial,  from  the  point  of  view  of  simplification  of  conjuncts;  so 
also  are  the  single  consonants  which  arc  given  as  ddeSas  of  double 
or  treble  conjucts,  all  these  (viz.  and  the  being  but  en 

passant  changes.  For  (Si.  He.  VIII-ii-89) 

points  to  the  further  and  final  change  viz.  the  doubling  of  the 
remnants  and  the  ddeSas.  Thus  this  is  no  simplification  in  the 
oonse  of  reduction  to  a  single  consonant,  it  is  a  simplification  in 
the  limited  sense  of  reduction  of  heterogeneous  to  homegeneous 
conjuncts;  but  no  more.  (Only  excludes  the  initial  con¬ 

junct,  in  which  case  the  single  remnants  or  ddeSas,  remain  un¬ 
doubled,  and  that  is  a  case  of  true  simplification,  but,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  our  present  utsarga  there  is  artificiality  in  these  interim 
changes.)  Only  a  few  instances  are  exceptional,  in  that  the  single 
consonant  or  remains  undoubled.  These  are  those 

dealt  with  in  Si.  He.  VIII- ii-92  to  97  (both  inclusive),146 

146.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  Sanskrit  Grammars,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  formations  in  a  language  actually  turned  into  shape,  give  sutras 
which  handle  artificial  interim  conditions  of  the  elements  of  gramatical 
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la  Gujarati,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  under  this 

utsarga ,  no  new  conjunct  is  evolved;  this  is  simplification  of  the 
conjunct,  real  and  true.  This  is  to  be  noted  specially,  as  also 
the  faot  that  the  tfqfasfa  happens  to  the  conjunct  evolved  in 

formations,  Prakrit  grammars,  on  the  other  hand,  dealing  as  they  do 
with  actual  phonetic  changes  which  mark  the  transit  from  Sanskrit  to 
Prakrit,  handle  formations  which  are  inspired  by  natural  causes.  This 
being  so,  the  artificiality  shown  above  in  Hemachandra’s  treatment,  it 
must  be  noted,  is  only  in  the  restricted  sense  connected  with  the  aspect- 
of  simplification  of  conjuncts.  For  the  same  reason,  i.  e.  the  distinction 
between  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  grammars  noted  above,  the  absurd  length 
to  which  Chanda’s  artificiality  goes  really  jars  on  our  phonetic  sense. 
An  instance  or  two  will  explain  what  I  mean: 

Chanda  tries  to  simplify  his  grammar  by  combining  in  his  third 
chapter  the  rules  for  single  as  well  as  conjunct  consonants.  Thus  he 
prescribes  for  any  one  of  the  components  of  a  conjunct  and  pres¬ 
cribes  ah  tidetia  for  the  remaining  one  and  then  of  that.  As  a 
result 

(a)  he  becomes  untrue  to  real  phonetic  mutations  and  principles, 
and  (b)  he  becomes  cumbrous  (  ), 

For  example,  III — 1  says  T  and  ^cotryng  after  \  (in  a  conjunct)  are 
dropped,  and  cites  ggjtt  I  |  |  iSi^IF  I  and  then  he  has  III- 20 

to  change  i?  to  ft  and  III-21  to  change  I,  to  . 

Here  the  really  true  phonetic  history,  viz.  the  change  of  to  ^  (in 
the  former  instance)  and  3^  to  ^  (in  the  latter)  and  then  the  aspiration 
of  the  two  into  ft  and  *pby  the  is  all  lost,  nay,  perverted. 

Then,  Chanda  has  three  s&tras  for  changing  ^  to  ^  to  ft , 
and  \to  W-(e.  g.  WS:— ' and  R^l-I^Ut),  -III-19,  20  and 

-21.  This  is  ^  and  on  the  top  of  it  untrue  phonetic  history. 

Again,  for  ER  he  has  two  sutras, -one  for  ^to  ^  and  another  for  U  to 
\  ;  III— 19,  20.  This  is  untrue  phonetic  history,  and  almost  ludicrously 
absurd.  It  reminds  me  of  the  derivation  of  by  a  nameless  person, 
in  which  he  stated  that  V  changed  to  Ft  to  5  and  «ft  to  ^  and  thu. 

(Skr.)  became  35*1  (G.)  !  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  (supra 
P.  109,  n.  54)  the  stages  are  jj  to  ^(qr*),  shifting  of  \  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  (Uf(),  and  the  union  of  ^and  ^  into  st,— er.  Hemachandra,  with 
his  & dHas  for  whole  conjuncts  and  the  like  is  more  sensible  than  Chanda 
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Prakrit  from  the  Sanskrit  words.  However,  one  exception  to 
the  first  part  noted  here  deserves  special  notice.  It  is,  as  already 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  utsarga,  that  when  5  gets  away 
from  a  conjunct,  either  by  being  dropped  or  by  shifting  of  place, 
the  remaining  consonant  first  gets  doubled,  and  the  preceding 
vowel  is  lengthened.] 

The  mentioned  in  this  utsarga  is  almost  invariably 

only  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  5  from  a  conjunct 
it  is  the  (or  it  is  the  shifting  of  the  lower  \  );  e.  g.  fflFf- 

'bu!§ .  In  all  other  i n s t a n c e s-^fi 

it  is  the  first  member  that  is  dropped.  In 
words  like  the  vowel  preceding  the  conjunct  is  long,  and 
hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  lengthening  it. 


Historical  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  under- 
lying  principle , 
going  as  far  hack 
as  P&nini. 


We  may  just  glance  at  the  historical  antiquity  of  the  principle 
underlying  this  utsarga ,  and 

Dr.  Tessitori  remarks  that  the  “simpli¬ 
fication  of  double  consonants  and  the  length¬ 
ening  of  the  preceding  vowel  which  is  the 
chief  phonetical  characteristic  of  modern 
vernaculars  comparable  with  ApabhramSa,  had  already  begun 
long  before  the  fourteenth  century”  (of  the  Christian  Era);-See 
his  “Notes  on  0.  W.  Raj.”,  Ind.  Ant.  February  1914,  p.  22. 
Of  course-he -draws  this  inference  from  the  operation  of  this 
-.ciple  merely  in  the  single  form  (termination)  changed  to 
j[R  in  the  Prdkrita  Paingala.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
state,  in  view  of  this  feature  being  a  distinctive  character  of  the 
modern  vernacnlars,  that  this  process  has  its  indications  in 

this  change  of  f[53Tj[  to  in  the  fourteenth  century.  For  we  can 
trace  still  further  back-only  as  i.  e.  in  a  latent  form-to  the 

times  of  Hemachandra  and  earlier,  as  we  have  seen  behind,  in 
the  case  of  changed  to  the  working  of  this  same 

principle,1 47  the  being  first  changed  to  then  to  (which 
tarns  into  ?),  and  on  becoming  *3,  S  is  lengthened  into  c[T, 


147.  See  P.  380  supra. 
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I  say  earlier  than  Hemachandra,  because  the  form  must  hare 
been  in  existence  in  the  language  long  enough  for  him  to  record 
it  in  his  grammar  as  a  settled  feature,  and  also  because  the 
Prakrits  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  languages  in  his  time. — In  one 
exceptional  sutra  only  does  Hemachandra  note,  in  express  term3, 
the  legthening  of  a  vowel  preceding  a  conjunct  which  has  dropped 
one  of  its  members:  gRqTORTOT  3FWT  (VIIH-43).  Of  course, 
this  affects  the  first  of  a  conjunct  existing  in  Sanskrit,  where¬ 
as  our  utsarga  deals  with  the  dropping  of  a  member  of  a  conjunct 
derived  after  this  dropping  in  Prakrit  by 
which  is  barred  in  the  above  sutra. 

But  we  can  go  still  further  back  to  the  Sanskrit  period  and 
see  the  operation  of  thi3  principle  in  that  language.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  Panini  VIII'iii-13  (itT  and  VIII-iii-14 
which  note  the  dropping  of  \  immediately  followed  by  ?  and  of  ? 
similarly  followed  by  and  then  to  look  at  VI-iii-111 
^STTWT:)  under  which  when  these  5  and  ?  are  dropped  the  preceding 
3T,  5,  or  are  legthened.  Thus  we  have 
similarly  JJ$+^=n3;+?=»l5;  faf+Tfi=%+5=*fte; 

We  can  thus  see  this  principle 
operating  in  a  latent  form,  no  doubt,  but  still  operating  even 
before  the  time  of  Panini  (I  say  ‘ before ’  on  the  same  ground  a3 
I  gave  in  the  case  of  Hemachandra  just  now,  vi^  that  the  forms 
must  have  been  in  vogue  long  enough  in  the  language  for  Panini 
to  reoognize  them);  i.  e.  before  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  (see  Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s  Lectures  P.  301  for  the  date  of  Panini).  All  t hie , 
I  need  not  repeat,  marks  only  the  latent  state  of  the  principle 
as  indicating  the  tendency  of  human  speech  to  simplification  and 
adjustment  in  the  shape  of  preservation  of  phonal  quantity  at  the 
same  time.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  principle  in  full  swing 
we  must  place  it  in  the  period  when  our  modern  vernaculars 
began  to  assume  distinct  shape  and  existence. 

Yet  we  still  find  that  one  or  two  isolated  modern  vernaculars 
have  adhered  to  the  old  conjunct,  unsimplified,  and  therefore  the 
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Sindhi ,  Panjdli 
andKachchhi  retain 
the  double  conson¬ 
ant;  the  orthodox 
view  as  regards 
Sindhi  examined 
and  dissented  from. 


preceding  short  vowel  unlengthened  in  form  (being  long  by 
position  as  it  would  be  none  the  less).  These 
vernaculars  are  Sindhi,  Panjabi  and  Kachohbi 
which  in  this  particular  stand  out  strongly 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  cognate  languages* 
Marathi,  Gujarati,  Bangali,  Oriya  and  to  a 
certain  extent  Hindi;  for  Hindi  has  3RPT,  51*1 
&ca.  as  well  as  93F99  and  such  words  occasionally;  but  this  is 
among  rare  exceptions,  and  we  may  class  Hindi  along  with  the 
general  group  in  this  respect.  Sindhi,  Panjabi  and  Kachchhi  thus 
have  &ca.,  where  the  other  vernaculars  have  3fT*T, 

^99  &ca..  I  may  observe  here  that,  while  recognising  the 
double  consonants  in  the  case  of  PaDjabi,  Dr.  Sir.  R.  G.  Bhandar- 
kar,  followihg  older  writers  on  Sindhi  grammar  and  language 
and  compilers  of  Sindhi  dictionaries,  represents  the  Sindhi  sounds 
in  these  words  by  $9,  &ca.,  i.  e.  without  the  double  consonants 

*9,  &c..  Sir  George  Grierson  also  adopts  the  same  view.  In 

an  article  in  the  J.  R.  A.  S.  1913  A.  D.,  P.  143,  he  represents 
9*9,  (  =  the  ear)-or  rather  99,  39 — thus:— Kanu 

(This  diacritical  u  above  the  line  is  obviously  intended  to  mark  the 
peculiarly  short  and  spasmodic  sound  of  3T  in  9*9  &ca..)  Beames 
(I,  p.  153)  also  labours  under  the  same  belief,  viz.  that  “Sindhi 
and  Panjabi  prefer  short  vowels,  but  P.  generally  follows  them 
up  t/y  a  double  consonant  while  S.  does  not.”  (By  the  way,  it  is 
inverting  the  order  of  phonetic  evolution  to  say  that  P.  “follows 
up  the  short  vowel  by  a  double  consonant.”) 


Now,  with  due  deference  to  all  these  writers  and  lexico¬ 
graphers,  I  think  that  theirs  is  not  the  correct  representation  of 
the  actual  Sindhi  sound.  I  would  only  point  to  the  metrical 
test,  a  test  which  will  not  fail  us  or  mislead  us  in  matters  of 
phonal  quantity.  In  verse  3T5T  (or  ^l^)>  for  instance,  would 
alone  satisfy  the  metrical  condition  by  its  double  consonant  and 
consequent  of  the  preceding  short  vowel;  ^9  would  fail, -in 
a  line  like  this:— 

50 
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1  4  8<‘?5T  trSTT^ai  an  ^5^  ^ 

Here  the  rhythm  of  this  line  (which  resembles  the  Gujarati 
sftjffa  scheme  of  metre  in  this  case)  would  suffer  if  37^  were 
substituted  for  the  conjunct-possessing 

A  Sindhi  scholar  of  great  repute — Mirza  Kalich  Beg  of 
Hyderabad  (Sindh) — informs149  me  that  ^>5  and  ^*5  both  are 

148.  I  quote  this  line  from  memory  as  I  heard  it  sung  in  an  adapt¬ 
ation  of  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice ”  rendered  by  Mirza  Kalicha  Beg  and 
performed  bp  the  students  of  the  D.  J.  Arts  College  of  Karachi  at 
Hyderabad,  Sindh  in  1896  or  1897  A.  D..  A  word  here  or  there  may  be 
different  there  from  the  original,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  the 
metrical  value  of  therein. 

149.  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  Mirza  Kalich  Beg's  letter  dated 
15th  December  1915  in  answer  to  my  queries  about  some  features  of  the 
Sindh!  Language: — 

“As  for  the  double  consonants,  as  in  Sindhi  words  Kammu ,  Ajju 
etca.  we  represent  it  in  Sindhi  with  a  mark  called  shad.  Its  form  is  tv 
given  over  the  letter.  It  is  taken  from  Arabic,  like  almost  all  other  forms 
and  letters  too.  Our  Sindhi  is  called  Arabic-Sindlil  and  so  this  particular 
mark  is  used  and  I  think  it  serves  the  purpose  very  well.  When  we 
say  Kam  or  Aj  wo  do  not  use  that  mark,  but  this  form  is  used  in  Persian 
only  where  the  last  consonant  is  often  unmoved,  i.  e.  has  no  vowel  mark. 
But  in  Sindhi  the  last  letters  of  consonants  are  always  moved  and  then 
the  consonant  may  be  single  or  double.  If  it  is  Kammu .  wo  read  it  with 
some  force  ($*g).  Then  wo  givo, only  the  shad  mark  om®-  Kam  ieotfe 
syllable  and  Kammu  has  two  syllables  and  so  tho  metrical  quant1  ;  -s 
different  too.  Accordingly  in  Sindhi  poetry  it  is  counted  one  or  two 
syllables  respectively  in  scanning.  In  Persian  poetry  too,  it  is  so. 
Sometimes  where  there  is  a  single  consonant  we  use  double  consonant 
with  a  poetical  license  or  wo  break  one  syllable  into  two.  But  that  is 
ODly  in  poetry,  e,  g.  the  king’s  name  J'amshed  has  two  syllables,  but  in 
Persian  poetry  sometimes  it  is  made  Jammished  (3  syllables).  In  Sindhi 
we  follow  Persian  and  Arabic  in  grammar,  prosody  &ca,.” 

I  am  afraid  Mirza  Kalich  Beg  has  depended  only  on  the  number  of 
syllables  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  which  is  an  important 
factor.  Kammu ,  in  addition  to  having  two  syllables,  has  three  morse, 
while  Kama  has  only  two  morse.  But  subtantially  the  above  quoted 
views  bear  out  my  case  for  the  double  consonant;  the  alternative  single 
consonant  being  more  or  less  the  result  of  inaccurate  appreciation  i>£ 
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types  of  the  Sindhi  sound,  but,  as  he  points  out,  a  shad  mark 
is  placed  on  the  sipgle  ff  to  mark  the  latter  sound  This 

must  have  been,  perhaps,  the  source  of  several  writers  not  noting 
the  double  consonant.  So  far  as  I  have  heard  Sindhi  spoken  in 
Sindh,  the  sound  was  always  conjunct,  with  the  preceding  vowel 
emphasized,  I  think  therefore  that  when  Dr.  Bhandarkar  regards 
Sindhi  as  a  language  which  drops  one  of  the  components  of  a 
conjunct  without  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  he  is  led  away 
by  the  false  tradition  acoepted  and  continued  by  previous  writers. 
He  says: — 

“The  Sindhi  drops  one  of  the  two  consonants,  but  does  not 
lengthen  thepreceding  vowel,  while  the  Panjabi  generally  preserves 
the  double  'consonants  handed  down  to  it  by  the  old  Prakrits.” 
(His  Philological  Lectures,  P.  198). 

How,  it  is  really  strange  that  Sindhi  would  behave  differently 
from  its  two  neighbours,  Panjabi  to  the  North  and  Kachohhi  to 
the  South,  both  of  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  it  in  several 
respects.  And,  further,  it  is  not  consistent  with  phonetic  history 
that  the  conjunct  should  be  simplified  and  no  compensation 
secured  for  the  loss  of  quantity  by  lengthening  the  preceding 
vowel.  Exceptional  cases  may  be  understood  and  accounted  for, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  exceptions  in  Gujarati,  to  be  soon  treated 
wsiow,  fey  specialjnovement  of  accent  and  such  like  causes;  but 
siiuu  a  systematic  and  wholesale  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  language 
to  adjust  the  quantity  should  lead  us  to  suspect  some  error  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  phenomenon;  and  we  find  actually  that  the 
conjunct  is  not  really  simplified  but  it  is  retained,  as  I  have 
Bhown  above. 

I  have  gone  into  this  utsarga  with  some  elaboration,  espec¬ 
ially  because,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  neither  Mr.  Beames  nor  Dr. 

sounds.  I  see  in  the  above  clear  indications  of  the  double  consonant  as 
the  real  form  and  the  secret  causes  which  led  to  the  erroneous  system. 
M>rza  Kalich  Beg’s  instance  of  Jamshed  turned  to  Jammished  appears 
to  be  a  case  of  and  as  such  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 

question. 
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Bhandarkar  has  treated  the  principle  independently  and  in  detail 
but  made  incidental  mention  of  it.  Dr.  Bbandarkar’s  reference 
to  the  principle  (at  P.  198  of  his  Lectures),  though  brief  and 
incidental,  is  fully  suggestive,  no  doubt;  while  Mr.  Beames  touches 
merely  the  fringe  of  the  question  in  a  casual  manner.  (See  his 
Yol,  I,  §  41  (pp.  152-156);  §§  72-93;  which  deal  almost  entirely 
with  inter-relation  of  the  components  of  nexuses  and  their 
modifications) . 


UTSARGA  XIV. 

The  dropping  of  the  first  member  of  a  conjunct  without 
lengthening  the  preceding  short  vowel. 

This  utsarga  deals  practically  with  exceptions  to  the  last 
utsarga,  but  the  instances  are  many;  and  the 
conjunct  unattend-  cause  or  causes  of  the  apparent  violation  of 
efi  by  lengthening  the  essntial  principle  of  balancing  of  quantity 
of  preceding  vowel.  deser7e  attention.  I,  therefore,  put  this  as 

a  separate  utsarga. 

In  some  words  the  conjunct  is  simplified  without  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustment  of  quantity  i.  e.,  the  first  member  of  the 
conjunct  is  dropped,  but  the  preceding  short  vowel  rtmainfc 


short;  as  a  result  of  certain  counter-acting  forces. 

Examples:- 

Skr 

Pr.  Ap.  or  De3ya 

Guj. 

V*Sl(Si.H$.  VIII-iv-420) 

1  5  o 

for 

farT 

33W 

150.  If  qi^, 

qiSf,  qisft,  adjective,  is  taken  into  account  this 

oome  under  FfawT.  But  qsjR^  would  be  the  true  adjectival  source  of 
qi||;  and  then  q^tJ?  &ca.  would  be  the  steps:  thus  that  would  fall  under 
the  general  rule  and  q@),  indeclinable,  be  the  exception. 
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A«cy 

Twit 

'inf!: 

1 (  Si.  He.  VIII-i-235  ) 

tt^T 

TOR 

(  =  praise. 

This  involves 

a  slight  change  in  sense 

which  is  allowable) 

spito 

gsfc: 

gsrc 

{Si.-ffl.  VIII-i-8) 

qfN«n*l  1 

f 

( )  j 

errsrc 

QTO 

STO 

'surfed 

TO: 

(Si.  He4.  VIII-ii-99) 

TO1 6  * 

'iwmifti 

tr^n^i5 

>15: 

*T5 

V 

TOt 

sfff^rT 

151.  <ni*£=3IHi23i,  hunting,  is  a  Degya  word  ( Deii-n&ma-m&ld , 
VI-77.)  How  far  qjqfi;:  is  a  real  Sanskrit  word,  or  the  difya  nature  of 
WS;  is  correot,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  qjqfi;:=hunting;  qioft=hunter. 
This  change  is  not  unusual.  Or  qiqfi|qi:  may  be  taken  as  a  word  for 
‘hunter’,  though  it  would  be  far-fetched. 

152.  If  Jig  is  taken  as  a  Tatsama,  this  may  be  excluded  from  the 
list.  But  TO,  being  such  a  familiar  word,  and  Pr.,  furnish  such 
a  special  faaility,  that  I  am  inclined  to  retain  it  in  this  list. 
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IT® 

<7TT^3  Si.  He.  V 1 

[II-i-44  q^f 

MrH 

f  sTJUsr* 

WKspsTj 

STRT^ 

direct 

OT^IT 

153.  I  can  find  no  direct  authority  for  the  change  of  %  to  5®  either 
in  Si.  He.  or  Pr.  Prak.,  or  Prdk.  Lakali..  An  indirect  indication  is 
furnished  in  Si.  He.  VlII-i-82  which  deals  with  the  change  5f  8fl  to  Bit 
in  the  word  91t|,  and  gives  the  instance  efts®,  and  9?^.  Again  in 
Kumdrapdla-Charita  VIII  76,  in  the  gloss  Hemachandra,  dealing  with 

in  and  says:  *TS®fa 

this  refers  to  sftsjlifof  Si. He.  VIII-iv-422;  but  as  *13®  is  n0t 

cited  therein  we  must  understand  him  to  extend  to  as  an 

SIIgifflJIcrR  This  seems  to  have  been  arranged,  because  ^  is  changed  to  v® 
in  a  limited  number  of  words  *l£,  qg;  ).  If  *R®  and  are  taken 
as  Ddlya,  words,  all  trouble  can  be  saved;  *fs*,  q^  naay  be  regarded  as 
Sanskrtized  words  based  on  *1555— But  underlying  all  these  must  be 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  change  of  £  to  5®. 

154.  Ihese  two  words  are  not  likely  to  have  existed  in  original 
Sanskrit;  but  they  are  placed  here  as  synthetic  wOrds  to  explain  tne 
derivation. 

155.  The  sense  of  “nose-string"  (  =  a  bullock’s  nose-string)  is  the 
only  one  given  by  Hemachandra  in  his  DMi-ndma-mdld  IV-17. 

I  orkjj  !|  In  the  illustration  he  gives  (=d(HT- 

H°l).  A  woman  s  nose-ring  is  an  ornament  unknown  to  Sanskrit 
literature  or  ancient  Indian  civilization,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  I  find 
no  word  for  it  in  any  dictionary'  or  Kdtfa,  or  in  literature,  before  the 
Moslem  advent.  This  ornament  was  evidently  a  Moslem  importation 
during  the  later  centuries  of  their  Indian  occupation.  This  is  my  belief 
founded  on  negative  and  partly  positive  evidence.  I  should  be  glad  of 
any  light  thrown  on  this  subject. 

In  an  article  on  ‘The  Dress  of  Ardvi  Sftra,  and  the  toilettle  of  the 
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Desya  f^wpgft 

f?53Io5 

„  -j 

f  *ZTft 

„  ^3^ 

n 

„  IWlfi  (Desi-Nama-mald,  VI-69) 

TVHT 

There  are  some  instances  of  for  this  utsarga,  whereby 
Cases  either  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened 

optionally  or  the  conjunct  is  kept  unchanged 
optionally.  Thus: — 


mm 


1  5  8 


f 


j 


*VT; 


157 


(=an  article 
of  clothing); 
(“cloth); 
^T^f=(a  bodice) 


heorew  Lady”  by  R.  P.  Umrigar,  at  pp.  95  ft.  of  the  “Dastur  Hoehang 
Memorial  Volume,”  1  find  nose-rings  mentioned  among  the  Hebrew 
Lady’s  ornaments  in  De  Quincey’s  essay  on  the  ‘‘Toilette  of  the  Hebrew 
Lady”,  and  also  as  ornaments  worn  by  men  among  the  Midianites.” 

156.  Dr.  Bhandarkar  derives  by  metathesis  of  3321  q|@2( 

M.,  Pr.  Skr.  3^*3  Wfl.  (His  Lectures,  P.  190, 

last  two  lines).  The  word  I  have  relied  on  is  taken  from  Dtei-ndmdr 
maid  1-122. 

157. 

(Festive  song  in  vogue  amongst  the  Nagar  women). 

158.  These  sets  of  words  are  on  a  special  footing,  in  as  much  as 
the  change  is  connected  with  the  tacking  on  or  taking  away  of 
the  $  suffix. 
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1*8- 


1  5  8 


3^133 then  change  of 
gender; 

3«i15 

W: 

33^ 

35533 

3553 

3#T 

ft 

J 

De6ya  J 

r  w 

331#  1 

1  3$5T3 

1  C  0 


The  principle  underlying  this  utsarga  depends  on  the 
The  influence  of  inflaence  <>f  accent  and  the  length  or  short- 
accent  in  this  ness  of  the  subsequent  syllable.  The  short 
matter'  vowel  remains  unchanged  if  the  succeeding 

syllable  is  long  or  accented;  e.  g. 

QtTPC,  333Tft  &ca..  Here,  the  second  syllable  in  these  words  is 
long  and  accented;  hence  the  first  vowel  is  short  in  spite  of  the 
simplification  of  the  conjunct. 

Similarly,  in  the  accent  which,  in  the  original, 

was  on  the  second  syllable  (ft,  ft),  shifts  on  to  the  third  syllable 
($T,  55T);  and  in  ^5  it  moves  from  33  (in  <133$#)  to  3  (in  t?33§). 
Hence  the  vowel  preceding  the  conjunct  remains  short. 

In  3  remains  unacented,  and  3  of  becomes 

acoented;  hence  Sis  short  and  3  lengthened  into  ^ft,  and  the 
accent  being  fully  placed  on  31,  the  a?  in  either  of  the  <qs 
remains  unaccented  and  so  unlengthened,  in  spite  of  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  two  5SJs  (that  in  and  that  in 

UTS  A  RG  XV. 

ft*S3  or  dissolution  of  the  conjunct. 

A  conjunct,  non-initial  or  initial,  undergoes  (dissolu¬ 
tion). 

158.  See  bottom  of  tho  last  page. 

159.  qfaRt  qmt  33  #  513  =3R5f  JJtH  gi?  (Akho) 

160.  The  preceding  at  here  is  changed  to  afl  instead  of  being 
lengthened  homogeneously  into  «*[. 
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Notes:— 

(a)  This  generally  iaKes  place  in  words  coming 

direct  from  Skr.,  but  it  also  occurs  in  words  coming 
through  Pr.. 

(b)  The  principle  of  has  >ts  source  in  rare  cases  of 

in  the  Prakrits:  e.  g.  ^  becomes  3^  in 
Saura6cni  (Si.  lie.  VIII-iv-270);  3T-3  become  fa* 
{Si.  lie.  VIII-ii-105)  in  Mahurashtri;  conjuncts 
with  a  <5  split  up  into  5^;  &ca.  {Si.  lie.  VIII- 

ii-106).  See  also  the  sutras  about  in 

Vararuchi’s  Prdkrita-Prakaia. 

The  distinction  in  Gujarati  is  that  it  always  has  an  3?  between 
the  consonants  split  up  by 

[For  further  remarks  on  and  which 

is  the  ultimate  source  of  this  principle,  see  supra  Pp.  117-118,  d. 
5  at  P.  118,  and  note  A  on  at  the  end  of  Lecture  IV, 

section  I], 

Examples: — 

C 


*TFTT 

rrm: 

*TRIT 

^T^rTT 

S3: 

m: 

ipt* 

IH*T 

IT  h 

U33 

r 

IT® 

WT 

(ssoaate) 

*V 

3TTT3: 

3T7TT3 

3$: 

3*g 

ST&TsTJT 

51 
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<SU  cUTH  1  “TOoffri  3*1* 

for:  qqq J  ^  qqq” 

(Proverb). 

[  Skr.  does  not  mean  “marriage”  (^PT  Guj.).  This  sense  seems 
to  have  come  by  v5$J<JTT,  because  a  marriage  is  usually  performed 
on  a  happy  conjunction  or  position  of  the  stars  (^rq^u).] 
[Notes: — (l)  The  instances'  qiq  to  ^  have  also  a  fqq^q>  *TPT  &ca; 
as  stated  in  Utsargci  XIII  above,  q.  v.. 

(2)  HiTTO  and  are  instances  of  an  initial  conjunct 

dissolved;  while  in*3TOTI  both  the  conjuncts--initial  and  non-initial — 
are  dissolved.] 


Words  coming  through  Prakrit. 


Skr.  Pr.  or  Ap.  or  De6ya. 

Guj. 

fqTOj: 

qqid 

tf5TS3 

^rrstq: 

srrsre 

f^Srfor: 

1 0  -fwoft 

0*f3T$) 

or 

5HflT3 

effort 

*TT?q*: 

Hl?^ 

(plur.) 

=hpTTT  (91  dropped,  then) 

qq% 

qqi 

qq|1G3 

*t<tVc4 

161.  The  r  ,  as  a  second  (lower)  member  of  a  conjunct,  remain* 
in  ApabhramSa.  Hence  and  the  subsequent  forms  in  the  list. 

162.  Pr.  has  and  DeSya  has  vftflfaan.  But  Gujarati  retain  ; 

the  V ;  hence  I  take  the  Ap.  form  ■fflljqi. 

163.  qqj— a  sheet  of  metal.  q^r=the  leaf  of  a  tree.  (qicl£  is  a 
“Sflrati”  word.) 

164.  has  come  (o  lie  used  as  an  indeclinable  (meaning  ‘by 
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WTVR 

1  c  5 

TU*TT^ 

(=according  to.) 

ww 

SPTTiT? 

TTTRj 

(=measure) 

TiTTTi: 

STTT 

(*TTT*Tt  festive  day) 

SITT 

STTT 

TUT 

^t€|-5Rt^lcc 

TiTK 

(=ten  million) 

5^ 8 

?^1C7 

<1* 

3T”TTT5 

(by  a  peculiar  but  partial  metathesis  of 
^  and  3fT,  wherein  3fT  throws  an  ST  back 
to  the  beginning  and  at  the  same  time 
retains  its  old  place). 

1G83T^TR 

In  some  cases  after  the  fr%T  has  taken  place,  the  first 
member  of  the  conjunct  gets  doubled,  (in  the 

A  tip'll*  n.ia  an!  11  iinu 

ofcong u mttlie  first  transitional  stage,  or  continues  so  in  the 
member  gets  doubled  final  step  too),  as  a  re-acting  effect  of  the 
strong  conjunct  consonant  in  the  precedent 

night’);  just  like  (  =in  the  evening);  the  r  in  flffft.  may  be  due  to 
false  analogy  with  lEU;, 

165.  ApabhramSa  has  V  in  the  instrumental  ( Si .  HL  VJlI-iv  333) 
in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  3T. 

166.  The  ^is  added,  after  the  fashion  of  Apabliramga  (Si.  HL 
VIII-iv-399).  An  utsarga  on  this  basis  will  follow  later  on. 

167.  See.  Si.  He.  VIII-ii-80.  It  will  explain  the  Prakrit  retention 
of  r,  and  the  change  by  from  Hemacbandra  mentions,  with 
apparent  doubt,  that  itself  is  Sanskrit:— cfifsiU.  qrqa  II 

168.  The  change  of  to  ^  in  ffi  is  under  utsarga  III—  (f )  in  Lecture 
section  I;  see  Pp.  232-3  supra;  or,  as  suggested  there,  it  may  be  a 

case  of  like  ffTTlT 
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stage,  (although,  in  some  cases,  the  total  mdtra-quantity  of  the 
syllables  increases  thereby);  e.  g. — 


VWI 

Wm 

would  give  3rT=ceiling 

mi 

S^i. 

X^rmr 

(TtT3  would  give  Trf) 

*  #  9T«n[ 

•s 

(&) 

3ki 

In  these  instances,  3?f^?-having  three  mcitrds,  becomes 
with  four  rndtras;  So  ft?T-a  io\xx-mdtrd  word~becomes  f^TT  with 
five  mdtrds.  and  are  instances  wherein  the  doubled  conso* 
nant  continues  in  the  final  state. 

TJTSAKGA  XVI 

AT  .  ,  The  non-initial  conjunct  remains  un- 

Nou-iuitiai  con¬ 
junct  remains  un -  simplified. 

s*™Pjfedvicer,atn  In  some  words,  under  the  influence  ol 
accent,  the  conjunct  remains  unsimplffiett 
up  to  the  Gujarati  stage. 

Examples: — 


Skr. 

Pr.,  Ap.,  or  De6ya 

Guj. 

«tTT? 

3TW 

1G9fft 

mm: 

^Z 

mm 

v?tTT 

am 

G9.  3Jf 

seem 9  to  have  been  taken  into  Oujai 

fiti  from  Himlf 
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qqq* 

qvri 

1  7  °q'rT 

WT*: 

*Trf3 

1  7 

1 7  4»rit 

^3113 

1 7 

Cases  o//qq>vt[. 

In  some  words  this  retention  of  the  double 
consonant  is  optional;  the  alternative  form 

with  the  simplified  conjunct,  has  the 

preceding  vowel  legthened 

generally;  thus:— 

1  7  2qi=^5T  or  4-d^l 

1  7  2q»;qt;  or  q*iit 

f  qs^t  or  (=clever; 

l  cunning). 

W: 

^cq* 

1  7  an(J 

SW 

1  7  4 

f  and 

\^175 

(De6ya) 

if 

1 7  5i|,  m 

U) 

qffST 

55^,  7  5 

(») 

35^, 

Note:~In  the  above  list  the  double  aspirates  in  the  words  in 
Guj.  call  for  an  explanation.  Phonetically  the  conjuncts 


170.  leaf;  then,  a  playing  card. 

•*  *171.  3?§t,  are  the  seven,  eight  and  four  of  the  playing 

cards;  and  the  original  Sanskrit  words  are  only  put  as  formal  originals. 
They  do  not  exist  in  Skr.  in  that  sense. 

172.  and  qqii  are  obtained  by  affixing  the  termination. 

173.  ^iqfl  shows  an  unusual  change  of  31  to  3?i;  in  qqu  the  altern¬ 

ative  is  an  unchanged  short  vowel.  ^ 
jjjcq^The  skull  used  as  the  begging  bowl  of  Siva  or  KS.ll. 
?=nqfi=The  skull  of  an  animal. 

174.  is  not  mentioned  in  (Si.  lie.  VIII-i-254)  for  the 

change  of  {  to  v5;  but  I  have  taken  gqg  on  the  analogy  of  that  gana ,  as 
it  ends  with  and  may  therefore  include  kindred  cases. 

175.  Ippg,  — the  double  consonant  here  signifies  intens- 

A3  ^  ^  ^  ^  • 

ity.  So  would  the  conjunct  in  0^1,  ^v^lj  &ca.. 
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ought  to  have  the  homogeneous  unaspirate  as  the  first 
member  (as  in  the  Prakrit  words);  but  until  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  Educational  Department  decided  to  adopt 
the  truly  phonetic  conjunct  (%,  &ca.),  it  was  the 

practice  inside  and  outside  the  Department  to  have  both 
the  members  aspirates.  I  have  adhered  to  the  older 
practice  for  three  reasons:  (1)  It  would  be  needless 
pedantry  to  adopt  the  truly  phonetic  form;  (2)  after 
the  aspirate  attains  fg[c=r  the  sound  that  will  be  uttered 
will  be  antomatically  that  of  the  unaspirate  plus  aspirate 
conjoined,  even  if  we  write  it  with  the  double  aspirate; 
and  (3)  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  existing 
practice  under  these  circumstances. 


UTSABGA  XVII 


Non-initial  strong 
conjunct  becomes 
weakened. 


A  non^initial  strong  conjunct  becomes 
a  weak  conjunct  in  certain  words, 
turns  into  fofotfqfr),  and  the  preceding 


vowel  is  lengthened  in  some  cases, 


Example: — 


Skr. 

(1) 

qtqq 

(2) 

foq 

(3) 

(4) 

*T*T*qT 

(5) 

(8) 

qpq 

(7) 

(8) 

qsq 

(9) 

do) 

(n) 

Guj. 

IN,  then'll 

then) 
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(12)  TO!3q 

C\ 

(13)  srsrarft 

Explanations  and  remarks: — 

(1)  The  ?T  which  was  strong  in  (Skr.)  is  weak  (^gW*T) 

in  (G.).  It  appears  as  in  the  Mugdliavabodlia  Auhlika 
(Y.  S.  1450)  P.  16.  Col.  2:-3H!  $5^  fwwife.  It  is 

possible  the  7  in  was  evolved  out  of  the  ?  in 

(2) .  with  a  weak  *T  is  frequent  in  G.;  cf. 

( Kusumcrmuld,  P.  53.  st.  3;  Narasinbarao  Bholanatb). 

(8)  |ft  tf*T 

praft  jtWwot  ?m% 

(Padmanabha;  copy  v.  s.  1715;  see  Guj.-Saldpalra 
XII,  May  number;  Mr.  Chhaganlal  V.  Ravala’s 
article  in  the  Gujarati  of  13th  August  1914 
reproduced  therein.) 

*TS»  may  be  a  further  evolution  of  0.  W.  R.;  though  *p>?j 
would  in  the  ordinary  course  change  into  Pr 

(9)  3TCT?  Skr.  has  an  active  sense  (‘unable  to  endure’R  not 

passive  like  SW5J;  STtff  (G.)  has  a  passive  sense  and  is  derived 
as  above.  (G.),  (G.)  would  be  from  (Skr.), 

(Skr.);  (Pr.  apf^I.) 

(10)  tfTSJ  is  a  good  Skr.  word,  an  abstract  noun  from  *15,  if 
trfe  Rdmdyana  is  taken  as  an  authority.  (^T^TI^Hfj  *!T*P:*T  35f^*T 
^1^15^1*1*111  KishJcindhd-lcdnda ,  LVIII,  12;  See  also  Sundara 
Kanda,  1-133;  147).  Apte  does  not  give  UTSI. 

IJ  we  take  (Skr.)  as  the  original  of  ^TT^I,  the  in  the 

Skr.  word  is  of  course  strong,  which  is  weakened  in  G.. 

(11) .  cp^JTUf^TU.  It  is  only  in  proper  nouns  of  this  type 

&ca.)  that  ttie  conjunct  is  weakened.  by  itself 

preserves  the  strong  conjunct. 

(12)  — The  3[  is  a  strong  conjunct  in  Skr. -In  G.  usage, 
assisted  by  hurry  in  pronunciation,  it  is  weakened  and  the 
53  is  sounded  as  a  syllable  of  one  mdtrd. 
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(13).  The  51  is  weakened  in  daily  tadbhava  usage.  Cf.  |?13H 
JTHfas?  31(^11  *3=3*  35T3rTt  ll  (Padmantibba,  just  quoted  above, 
under  (8).);  see  supra,  utsarga  I  (3>)  (in  this  section  of  Lecture 
1Y),  pp.  290-291  where  ef  is  also  shown  as  weak  in  in 

Bhima’s  Hari-Lila. 

Note: — It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  words  contain  a  con¬ 
junct  with  3  as  its  second  member, -except  in  the  case  of 
and  35T3rft,  where  ^  and  5  are  the  second  and  drst  members. 
The  conjunct  is  weakened  by  the  softening  of  the  strong  (9^W*T) 
3  (semi-consonant  as  Dr.  Hoernle  would  call  it)  into  the  weak 
(•S^yqt'O  3  (semi-vowel,  as  Dr.  Hoernle  would  call  it).176 

As  regards  ^  and  t^also,  Hemachandra,  in  his  Chliandonuiasana 
(3*&33TTS3),  in  sutra  6  of  Adhyiiya  I,  excludes  conjuncts  con¬ 
taining  ^  and  ^from  the  function  of  rendering 

Ij%CGTI&G 

by Himachandra as  the  preceding  vowel  guru',  which  means  that 
regards  the  weaken-  the  conjuncts  are  regarded  as  weak;  as  he  puts 

Zltaming\iTt\  lt’  ^^3<3<3  «  Not 

Chhandonuiasana ,  only  does  he  allow  this  license  to  Prakrit 
prosody,  but  even  to  Sanskrit  prosody.  His 
instances  speak  for  themselves: 

(a)  m  3^33^3  II 

(b)  33  3^3  3^1  1 

(c)  33^ft  f3533^fff  8^  3  3^3  II 

(d)  33  33 

S3  3  331  33: 

3?33T3?:£33:3T33 
33  33  33^qf3  3?T3:  II 

The  license  in  (a)  is  just  bearable;  so  also  in  (b)  where  the 
conjunct’s  being  at  the  beginning  of  a  separate  word  makes  it 
further  bearable.  But  T3f[33  as  a  case  of  weak  conjunct  in  (c)  is 
hardly  fitting  and,  worse  still,  (d)  heaps  up  as  many  as  seven 
instances  of  license,  more  or  less  atrocious.  Surely  this  license 

176,  See  hia  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Prdkriia-Laksliana 

p,  XXvii,  §  4. 
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must  belong  to  a  decadent  period  of  Sanskrit  literature,  wherein 
classic  rigidity  bad  become  extremely  slack,  if  these  instances 
indicate  a  prevailing  tendency  and  not  individual  license.  I  notice 
this  state  of  things  as  it  throws  a  significant  light  on  the  gradual 
history  of  this  weakening  of  conjuncts. 


UTSARGA  XVIII 


Strengthening  of 
a  weak  conjunct  in 
certain  cases. 


Strengthening  of  the  weak  conjunct, 
(fa#  turned  into 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  utsarga ; 


may  be  simply  stated  thus: 


it 


In  same  words  a  weak  conjunct  is  turned  into  a  strong 
one  in  consequence  of  the  (coming  as  a  second  member  of 
the  conjunct)  being  regarded  erroneously  as  a  strong  if. 
although  it  is  weak. 


Examples: 

Skr. 

Guj. 

Slfa 

SR* 

nfafat 

(^cffa)-Pr. 

Notes: — (a)  Hiffa*!  and  are  two  more  words  where 

the  *1  conjunct  is  strong.  The  former  is  formed 'in  a  hybrid 
manner  by  writing  Skr.  fa^[  with  Persian  and  giving  it  a 

false  Sanskrit  ring  by  adding  the  at  the  end.  True,  fa*n?q  is 
a  Skr.  word,  but  it  does  not  bear  the  sense  of  ‘worthless’  which 
it  bears  in  Gujarati. 

The  Sanskrit  word  fajrfatf  means: 

(1)  (  Adj .)  Stainless;  pure. 

(2)  {Noun)  Purity. 

(y)  The  remains  of  an  offering  to  deity  such  as  ffowers. 

(4)  Flowers  used  and  cast  off;  faded  flowers. 

(5)  Remains  in  general. 

52 
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The  meaning  (4)  may  be  argued  as  the  source  of  by 

lakshand  but  I  think  it  would  involve  a  strain. 

The  other  word,  aTT*T?qT,  meaning  in  Guj.  ‘respect’,  ‘obe¬ 
dience,’  is  not  traceable  to  any  known  Sanskrit  word;  it  may  be 
a  fanciful  or  erroneous  combination  of  and  some  word 

connected  with  qpT.  This  is  a  mere  guess. 

(b)  SIrWr  qfaf  suqofr  ( Hari-Lild ,  Kala  VIII,  st.  59)  presents 
UvWT  with  a  strong  although  originally  a  weak  one,  having 
been  evolved  from  the  *  of  fa;  partly  because  of  an  erroneous 
Sanskrit  feeling  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  position 
of  in  the  word  coming  as  it  does  between  5  on  the  one  side  and 
5TT  on  the  other  which  renders  the  of  strong,  and  this  strength 
reacts  on  the  sound  of  the  n  itself  perforce. 

(c)  The  following  instances  may  also  be  noted: — 

(1)  T  qipifairrg  b  STc^T, 

(Day arum;  Rasilacuallabha,  LVIII,  5) 

STvtf,  rhyming  here  with  contains  a  strong  conjunct,  al¬ 
though  ordinarily  it  should  be  weak. 

(2)  $  3T5TT  qitq  H 

sqir  gfTHT  (fi)  srqfa  vq^ff 

( Dayaram) 

Here  derived  from  would  ordinarily  have  9T 

as  a  weak  conjunct;  but  the  the  rhyme  with  and  metrical 
value  would  show  it  is  intended  to  be  strong. 

(from  qfa)  and  such  words  are  similarly  handled  by  our 
old  poets,  as  strong  or  weak  according  to  metrical  necessity. 

CTS AIWA  A7 

The  lengthening  of  a  short  vowel  without 
Lengthening  oj  a  any  infiuence  like  that  of  the  simplification 

short  vowel, final  or 

non-final ,  without  Of  a  conjunct. 

any  coniunct  snnph-  (a)  -phe  non-finai,  accented,  short  vowel 

fication. 

in  some  words  gets-,  lengthened  even  when 
not  followed  by  a  conjunct  which  is  simplified; 
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(b)  The  final  short  vowel  of  tadbhava  words  is  generally 
lengthened. 


Examples: — 

(a)  Non-final  vow^l. 

Skr. 

Pr.  or  Ap.  or  De3ya 

Guj. 

SrFT: 

TFT 

0#) 

^177 

(m) 

m.177 

t*  T# 

f 

^1§178 

fwvJ? 

si 

^TT1 8  0 

«rratawrci 

(b)  Final  vowel. 

3F2/T 

arfriaT.  (srfo) 

* 

STT 

177.  The  3  in  tqfa  and  ^  first  undergoes  sampras&rana.  As  I 

shall  show  in  a  subsequent  utsarga,  sa^ipra&Arana  is  rendered  possible 
Wftfen  the  or  3  is  intervocalic,  and  this  condition  is  supplied  in  the  case 
of  and  by  the  intervention  of  a  minute  before  the  semi¬ 
vowel;  thus  N'3'  df.  The  long  *  in  ^«T,-WC  will  tliefi  be  the  result 

of  ^sf-3'3'.  This  being  a  closer  analysis  of  the  phonetic  procress  the 
two  words  can  he  excluded  from  this  utsarga,  to  be  quite  accurate. 

178.  Some  derive  from  (4>).  But  does  not  possess  the 

exact  sense  of  and  q>|<g  Agreeable,  auspicious  (as  a  dis- 

.  A 

course)  is  what  Apte  gives  in  his  Dictionary,  against  qi5q,  and  that  too 
as  a  distant  meaning. 

179.  Apte  gives  also;  in  which  case  this  word  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  list. 

180.  Some  derive  qif  from  315^.  But  a  comparison  with  M. 
will  favour  the  derivation  from 
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[Notes.-(l)  0;ft  in  n*pft  is  given  as  a  type  of  a  large 
class  of  forms.  (I  owe  the  tracings?  this  principle  in  this  type  of 
forms  to  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva’s  Vdgvydpdra  P.  5.).  Similarly 
is  given  as  a  type  of  the  class  wherein  the  second  members  of  a 
final  *3*i*F*T  gets  dropped  under  the  utsarga  to  be  given  next  after 
the  present  one. 

(2)  Some  may  include  in  this  utsarga.  But  I  exclude 

it  because — 

(First),  it  is  not  an  independent  word;  only  fromSpft'T 
as  the  form  which  srfa  takes  as  a  second  member  of  a  compound; 
and 

(Secondly),  it  is  the  result  of  a  mis-conception  due  to  the 
3TI  obtained  by  sandhi  in  words  like  &ca.. 

(3)  M.  from  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 

the  principle  underlying  this  utsarga.'] 


The  source  of  the  principle  of  this  utsarga 

ZZ7aclut  is  f°»"d  Si.  Ill  VIII-i-44 
Hemachandrds  whereby  the  3T  in  the  first  syllable  of  words 
gramma. ?.  jn  hea^e(j  by  the  word  is 

optionally  lengthened.  This  gana  is  stated  to  be  an  STTfrffftrJTj 
and  so  $cW,  3T?  and  such  words  may  be  referred  to  it.  But  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  take  advantage  of  this  loop-hole  unlesa* 
actual  forms  like  STp?  &ca.  are  found  in  use  in  Prakrit  w«rk*. 
For  this  reason  and  also  because  there  are  cases  of  s[  in  this  list, 
and  more  particularly  because  ail  the  cases  are  governed  by  a 
special  efficient  principle  to  be  stated  just  now,  I  take  this  as  a 
new  utsarga,  although  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  regarded  as  an 
of  Si-IIe.  VIII  i* 44 . 

The  apparent  and  proximate  cause  of  this 

The  underlying  iegthening  is  the  change  from  qsq  to 

causative  principle 

of  this  change.  utterance  of  the  vowel  concerned.  We  cannot, 

however,  rest  satisfied  with  such  an  incomplete 
explanation;  it  is  almost  like  a  verbal  proposition;  just  like  Mr. 
Ivelavalal  II.  Dhruva’s  naming  this  process  as  ;  (see 
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(1)  Doubling  of 
the  following  con¬ 
sonant  and  simpli¬ 
fication  of  such 
conjunct. 


his  Vdgvyapara,  P.  5,  para  2)  which  is  but  a  case  of  thinly  veiled 
tautology.  It  takes  us  no  further  behind  the  phonetic  phenome¬ 
non  itself, -certainly  not  to  the  principle  working  as  its  cause. 
There  are  two  alternative  theories  I  would  suggest  as  furnishing 
this  causative  principle; 

I.  The  doubling  of  the  consonant  following 
the  vowel  concerned  under  the  principle 
governing  Si.  He.  VIII-ii-98,  99  (  and 
words  being  affected  thereby)  especially 
as  the  list  concludes  with  the  word 
Yet  in  the  absence  of  actual  usage  in  Prakrit,  one  should 
hesitate  to  extend  the  operation  of  these  sutras  to  our  words. 
But  if  sudh  doubling  is  accepted,  then  the  next  step  would  be  the 
simplification  of  the  conjunct  no  sooner  it  came  into  being  and 
the  lengthened  vowel  would  then  be  explained  by  the  principle 
of  balancing  of  quantity.  This  theory  would  secure  in  as 

much  as  there  would  be  no  need  for  this  separate  utsarga  as  the 
cases  would  be  covered  by  the  utsarga  about  and  ’$3' 

There  would  then  be  no  need  for  supposing  a  tauto- 
logous  either. 

II.  However,  $¥T°5  could  not  fairly  be 
cerned  affected  by  traced  throuSh  a  suppositious  $¥5353,  as  this 
accent,*- this  theory  formation  is  obviously  improbable.  I  think  it 
prefei  i  ed.  would  be  better  to  see  in  this  utterance 

the  working  of  the  principle  of  accent;  and  this  will  furnish  an 
alternative  principle.  And  if  we  examine  all  the  cases  in  the 
list  (a),  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  vowel  concerned  that  bears 
an  accent;  this  being  so,  as  a  natural  consequence  the  vowel  is 
lengthened.  I  have  on  set  purpose  put  the  word  ‘accented’  in 
the  enunciation  of  this  para  (a)  of  the  utsarga. 

As  regards  the  list  under  (b),  words 

cas*  of  final  vowel  whose  final  vowels  are  lengthened,  the  cause 
lengthening;  relief  is  obvious;  It  is  not  convenient  for  the  human 
of  Death.  breath  to  stop  dead  at  the  end  of  a  word;  in 

Sanskrit  the  highly  developed  phonetic  faculty  and  training  of  the 
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people  could  conquer  this  natural  tendency,  and  so  we  find 
and  the  like  with  short  final  vowels.  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
Prakrits  and  still  further  the  post-ApabhramSa  evolutions,  the 
restraining  power  of  this  force  of  discipline  gave  way  to  the 
overflow  of  natural  liberty  and  we  find  the  final  short  vowels 
lengthened;  a  sort  of  relief  being  secured  thereby  to  the 
vocal  organs. 


UTSARGA  XX 


The  dropping  of  the  second  member  of  a  final 
and  consequent  lengthening  of  the  first  member. 


dropping 
of  its  second  member 
and  lengthening  of 
its  first  member. 


When,  in  a  Prakrit ,  Apabhranua ,  or 
transitional  form,  there  is  a^rcgur  (vocalic 
group)  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  second 
member  thereof  (whether  short  or  long) 


is  dropped  and  the  first  member,  if  short,  is  lengthened. 


Examples. 

Skr. 

Pr.  or  Ap.  or  transitional 

Guj. 

c 

shjh 

TV  ,J*V 

*rfar181 

nfipr-irfiri 

=curds) 

<TTfa3T-'TTfur3 

181.  is 

generally  understood  to  be  the  same 

as  in  Gujarati. 

But  churn  would  indicate  that  churned  curds  must  be  the  sense, 

and  so  Amara  tells  us: — 

II-ix-53 

Curds  churned  and  mixed  with  |  part  of  water  is  rlffi;  with  |  part  of 
water  is  and  without  water  is  which  is  known  in  Gujar&tf  as 

wft. 
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(*n£) 

^lfR%  (sfTS  ?) 

'vtiRcT  or 

1  83*nft(  =  heavy) 

STTCrft  (fern.; 

original  gender  changed; 

as  in  the 

case  of  3TR(,  used 

by  some 
gender.) 

in  the  feminine 

Cm  srmr  eft  srt’’ 

Dayaram;  Ddna~chdtun,  st.  18). 

^TfToSt 

(in  smss^-Old 

Guj.  literature  “FRSRcf  — 

SUavatrno-Rdsa ,  II-x*l) 

rCV(  =  pepper) 

urfcp?:: 

•>1  rv 

vT^: 

vrfuT^TT-vTfoi^ 

vpjf) 

frgr 

(Ap.),  (0.  W.  R.),  ^ 

(Tfeie  represents,  as  a  type,  the  class  of  forms  in  termination). 

182.  The  word  disappears  just  as  JJ?  disappears  in  giving 

from  jj?5!.  (See  supra ,  P.  229,  n.  84,  for  this  sense  of  fllgf 

in  Hemachandra’s  time.) 

I8d.  (termination).  Ilemachamlra  uses  *URdi;  see  his 

gloss  on  DcJi-udma-mdld,  IV,  2.  Persian  has  load,  and  ^Rt=heavy. 
The  word  *IK  is  more  commonly  used  in  G.  than  *tR*t.  *IR,  like 
derives  an  adjectival  sense  through  the  instrumental  form  of 
being  KW)  which  idiom  turns  it  by  a  twist  of  thought  into  -  an 
l^°T* 

184.  (  =  a  shoe-maker)  must  be  from  some  DeSya  word  like 

a  conjectural  for  Kanarese  has  J?l^f=a  shoe;  Sindhi  has 

shoes;  Guj-  may  be  compared,  also  RI3j=a  stocking. 
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(  * — because  Hemachandra  has  no  rule  for  this.) 


(De6ya) 

*53 

^  (  =  eotton). 

(„) 

(=a  reed) 

(  „  )  *^5^ 

(a  sugar- 

cane-pressing  machine) 

J 

+TH^  (^5l) 

^ff^Tl 

+r%rt 

uf^9Tl 

Sfa+T 

qftft 

fq*pSrTT 

f^5i^3TT-f^srf^«rr 

'O  'O 

+f^3TT 

uTt?ft 

Ijfc+T 

nfl^TT 

HUT 

z:}— 

Soft 

(DeSya)  vrf^vn 

(a  term 

of  address  to  a  female  friend). 

(  „  )  artaftsrr 

(  —  a  verandah) 

ht*: 

’Tmf-'TH 

HI 

fT'TTT; 

*THT3Tt-  5T3U 

HTrl: 

HT 

<7fs^!3Tt-qf^TT3 

TfqT 

qra: 

31^-113 

HT 

W3T-W3 

•qUHT 1 8  5 

185.  The  fiual  form,  *11%  having  the  appearance  of  tho  plural 
number  of  a  masculine  noun  ending  in  «[,  this  word  is  mistaken  for 
such  and  by  a  reverse  process,  *l|ort  is  constructed  as  an  original  word 
in  tho  singular  number. 
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*35T186 

31 

»TteT 

*T 

'SrWt: 

'STost  (=leech) 

*TRTT 

c 

*n 

9T3^I: 

apgaite 

(  =  a  non-working  day, 
used  in  reference  to 
masons,  carpenters  &ca.) 


Notes;— 

(a)  By  tracing  the  final  form  to  the  Apabhramla  formatioi 
in  3,  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  af,  we  always  secure  a  pure 

(i.  e.  ^3,  instead  of  *3*). 

(b)  The  first  member  in  the  must  be  any  vowel  but 

ST;  a  glance  at  the  instances  will  *  show  this.  A  with  ®7 

as  its  first  vowel  will  give  different  results;  e.  g^ 


FR3 

sftewr: 

sites 

*13 

333 

^3 

35T3 

Only  in  Hindi  and  Marathi  the  373  group  drops  the  3  and 

lengthens  the  3?,  e.  g. 

3te3  (Ap.),  3tel  (M.  and  H.).  This  feature 

has  been  explained  already  before  (See  supra,  pp. 

215,216).  The 

186.  The  of  a  peacock  is  meant  here,  by  a  sort  of 

and  that  too  to  express  the  feathers  as  spread  out  by  the  peacock, 
is  mistaken  as  a  feminine  noun  ending  in  <31  and  G.  is  used  in 
the  feminine  gender. 

53 
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accent  on  the  3?  leads  to  the  dropping  of  the  3  in  H.  and  M.  and 
to  the  pratisamprasarana  of  in  G.,  which  further  leads  to  the 

(c)  The  steps  through  which  words  ending  in  and  STTsft 
pass  in  the  list  above  are  these: — 

5«TT— ?3T— | 

srfsft — sire — 

In  the  case  of  3IT3»  Hindi  and  Marathi  have  pratisamprasarana 
of  3  e.  g.  qre— qre;  qre— qre. 

(d)  The  lengthening  of  the  residual  first  member  of  the 
is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  causative  principle  affecting 

the  last  preceding  utearga  XIX“(b)  assisted  by  the  additional 
factor  of  the  principle  of  balance  of  quantity  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  second  member. 

There  is  another  possible  explanation,  but  I  mention  it  only 

to  reject  it  as  it  is  a  little  far-fetched  and  not  in  harmony  with 

the  set  of  phonetic  principles  hitherto  established,  such  as  balano 

ing  of  quantity,  influence  of  accent  and  the  like.  It  is  this:  i[9T, 

33T  become  9q  by  sandhi  or  insertion  of  q^,  3  as  agama,  and 

the  o ,  q,  undergo  samprasarana,  thus  giving  5+5*  ^+9  leading 
* 

to  5* 

(e)  ?ft  and  qfat,  qf  and  qpft  (the  sense  being  altered  in  this, 

latter  case,  qi=one  quarter  and  qpfcl.  a  leg;  2.  a  foundation)-may 
at  first  sight  seem  to  present  an  alternative  operation  of  the 
utsarga;  but  really  it  is  not  so.  is  from  while  is 

from  Similarly  qi  is  from  qt5:»  qfiT,  while 

qwt  is  from  qi^:>  qpf3. 

But  there  are  some  real  exceptions  of  a  partial  nature,  like 
sjji  and  qq>  «j|  from  not  lengthening  the  5 

although  the  second  member  is  dropped;  and  qq  from  q$3, 
riff,  shortening  the  first  member  (95). 

The  reason  seems  to  be  the  accent  on  s^and  q*  which  prevents 
the  lengthening  of  the  5  and  causes  the  shortening  of  the  st  to 
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M.  ia  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  present 

utsarga : 


UTSARGA  XXI 


q.  and  \  dgamas 
in  Certain  circum¬ 
stances. 


There  is  an  utsarga  allied  by  way  of 
opposition  to  the  last  preceding  utsarga.  It 
is  this:— 


(a)  Where  the  second  member  of  a  final  is  not 

dropped  a  a  comes  in  as  an  dgama  after  5,  and  3  after 

There  is  an  independent  utsarga  about  such  an  dgama  which 
may  be  conveniently  placed  here: 

(b)  An  unaccountable  dgama  \ comes  in  to  strengthen  the 
vowel  or  semi-vowel  in  certain  words. 


Examples: — 
(a) 


Skr. 

Pr.  or  Ap. 

Guj. 

(DeSya) 

faRg 

qf 

c5|3T3 

qfqf 

qfq* 

(+*) 

qiRrqs 

qiRnft 

*Tif 

qiSf 

(b) 

q^qNt 

®iqq>: 

qfqv 

q^sg 

fNH 

[  W  f^Ttn  .?fcf  Bhdlana’s  Kddambart ,  Purva-bhdga ; 

Kadavun  XV,  l.  209]. 
is  here  a  stage  before  the  advent  of  the  dgama, 


187.  — extending  to  this  the  principle  underlying  Si.  H§. 

VIlI-i-170,  we  secure  the  change  of  «1  to  vs  is-  prevalent  in  the 

post-Apabhramfia  stage;  and  so  sWW. 
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fq»lfc*T3  ^TH 

[Apte  gives  only  fol$=cen8ured]  reproached ;  from  which  f^J5= 
to  censure',  to  reproach ,  may  be  constructively  accepted. 

(1)  ^  ( Premananda ,  Naldkhyana ,  Br,  Kdvya~ 

Dohana,  P,  196). 

(2)  ^  fwl*  qr 

( ^ilavati-no-Rdsa ,  VI-x\[-duho  8.) 
here  shows  the  stage  without  the  w  agama.] 

(=churned). 

[This  is  a  conjectural  derivation,  in  so  far  as  the-  elision  of 
W  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  But  there  are  fairly  good  grounds 
for  bringing  this  case  under  an  exception;  (Sindhi)  means 

“to  churn”;  Apte  in  his  Skr.-Eng.  Dictionary  gives  with 

the  meanings-a^'tafrV^  stirring,  churning ;  and  for  the  sense- 

butter-milk .] 

In  these  instances,  i.  e.  of  5U,  ^r=f  the  process  may  with 
equal  correctness  be  called  that  of  the  ordinary  sandhi  change 
of  5  to  and  3  to  As  however,  Si.  He. 
Distinguished  from  VHH-8,  FHSqfcqrSr  and  VIII-i-6 

Changes.  *  bar  such  sandhi  operation,  the  introductioL 

of  this  dgama  is  fictioned  here.  Otherwise,.^ 
is  open  to  ub  to  say  that  these  prohibitive  sdtras  of  Hemachandra 
are  inoperative  in  post-Apabhram^a  changes  of  this  kind.  Yet, 
I  think,  the  dgama  theory  is  more  true  to  nature. 


UTSARGA  XXII 

wwkot  Sampras^rana. 

This  phonetic  process  is  as  old  as  Sanskrit, 

its ^ondit'iom!'^'1^  but  its  operation  in  post-ApabhramSa  form¬ 
ations,  and  the  principles  governing  it,  are 
what  we  are  concerned  with  here.  The  following  enunciation 
of  this  utsargci  will  explain  the  position; 
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Intervocalic  a  and  take  their  samprasdrana,  when  there  is 
an  accent  on  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  of  which  the  o  and  ^  form 

apart 

Examples. 


Skr. 

Pr.  ©r  Ap. 

Guj. 

\to  1— 

f  fsrot188 1 
I??**  J 

\ 

5*9 

direct 

*lf  (^1) 

rf^% 

/  ^ 

J 

sfUi: 

3T*1 89 

mw: 

(=  a 

leg  of  a  cot,  chair, 

and  the  like.) 

direct 

190#m191 

direct 

^fc(=a  wick) 

188.  If  i|«f315,  and  then,  by 

metathesis  of 

f  and  a?,  5^3  ear 

accepted  as  the  steps,  this  instance  must  be  excluded  from  this  ulsarga. 
It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  the  two  alternatives. 

For  eif  remaining  in  hiatus  see  supra  p.  152  last  para. 

189.  3lf3  drops  the  3  under  the  operation  of  ulsarga  XX  treated 
just  above.  31 \=an  epileptic  fit  (in  present  day  Gujarati). 

is  found  for  in  a  Rdmdyana  by  Mandana  (date  of  copy,  V,  S. 

1574,  Khanda ,  70,  St.  1074,  running  number.) 

190.  alvfi  is  found  in  a  record  of  V.  S.  1662:-“u33(  %  3& 

K  ?  0^1  C  3  II  ^qi(®  sfafi  R  «Wqqfll 

(Introduction  to  Vimala-prabandha ,  P.39). 
festation;  detailed  expresssion.  Hence,  3*1 33  detail. 

191.  See  next  page. 
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^to  3 — 

(direct) 

99 

7} 

( 

Qquurg 

q?191 

os191 

_1  9  1 

5 

in  I'm  &ca.  ) 

m 


191.  ij^=a«  obsession,  a  possession  of  the  mind ;  for,  <^iil=a  sound, 
tht  continuous  resonance,  as  that  of  a  beti  after  ringing;  cf.  the  sense 
of  in  Alankdra-Sdstra ,  viz:  sq^iq  which  is  based  On  this  simile. 
Thus  a  thing,  an  idea  which  keeps  continuously  ringing  in  the  head, 
as  it  were. 

The  ^  and  ^  in  il,  sqfrfi,  gq  are  apparently  pot  inter¬ 

vocalic.  But  an  intervocalic  situation  is  first  obtained  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  something  like  a  minute  thus:- 


part 

played  by  it  in 
samprasdrana  in 
certain  words . 


sfit,  grjq.  This  may 

be  taken  as  of  &th  mdtrd. 

It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  as  well  as 

that  of  for  the  interpolated  vowel  in 


is  W  or  q,  whereas  in  fqsi=6q  it  is  the  same  vowel  as  that  of  the 


conjunct  syllable  broken  up  of  Pr.  Prak.  III-59),  or  er,  ^  or  $ 

according  to  HSmachandra  (VIII.  ii.  100  to  115).  In  our  instances  the 
interpolated  vowel  is  3  or  f  and  so  far  it  resembles  while,  .the 

measure  of  the  interpolated  vowel  is  £th  mdtrd  and  herein  it  Fee<««Hles 
I  prefer  to  call  this  a  case  of  because  of  this  email 

length  of  the  interpolated  vowel,  though  we  have  a  model  in  Pr. 

(Skr.  wa).  In  fact  all  cases  of  iqqqjq  are  but  a  further  developement 
of  the  Vedic  In  the  case  of  transition  of  words  into  the  verna¬ 
culars,  the  Vedic  is  imported  only  as  a  natural  principle,  and 

hence  the  variation  in  the  conditions  from  Vedic  times  to  the  modern 
vernacular  period. 


is  found  in  Hindi.  in  ordinary  Hindi  is  either  from  dropping 
the  %,  yielding  g,  or  allied  to  Persian  f-qf.  Gujarati  has  5  only  as  a 
of  samdsas  like  gqgi  &ca.,  probably  borrowed  from  Hindi. 

^  may  be  regarded  as  undergoing  *3R;*u%  in  turning  into  gqvuR 
?|(1=1.  a  big  bullock;  2.  principal,  e.  g.  qifl  qpt,  a  high  road. 

For  detailed  genesis  of  samprasdrana  See.  Note  B  to  Lecture  IV, 
section  I,  supra,  pp.  279-80. 
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FT3 

H(5Ng*Jiy 

J 

qftqTfft  J 

f  q-qife^ft 
\q-qrsq»ift 

183  \ 

/ 

C  qss*ft 
|  qT^fi  | 

f  q^t^fl 
\  qtstsfl 

qraqfian 

\ 

r  1 
qiR3^T  J 

\ 

%TeqfHT 

\ 

-  qrresfcnft 

Notes: — 

(.a)  Dr.  Tessitori  (“Notes”,  §  52)  gives,  amongst  instances 
of  sampraanrana , 

But  these  are  all  cases  of  first  and  sampraearana  after¬ 

wards.  He  does  not  mention  the  condition  about  H.  and  3 
being  intervocalic,  and  the  idea  of  must  have  escaped 

his  notice. 


If  f§t>  .  2?  (  by  elision  of  are  accepted  as  the  steps 

(  instead  of  333^-55 )  this  instance  must  be  excluded  from 

sampraa&rana.  The  case  of  (through  )>  as  cited  by 

Matk'andSya  (PrdJcrita-sarvasva,  HI,  96)  would  seem  to  lend  support 
to  this  view,  there  being  no  chance  of  samprasdranri  in 

192.  The  here  becomes  UI3  or  optionally  under  the  prin¬ 
ciple  governing  Si.  He,  VIII-i-44  8*3*  31  U  where  is 

stated  to  be  an  and  three  instances  with  srftl  are  given  (  *11^1^, 

and  is  also  a  possible  origin  for 

but  not  very  probable. 
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(b)  As  stated  at  the  outset,  samprasdrana  is  a  process  as 
old  as  Sanskrit.  s[>l.  fhWTTSWL  Panini 
I-i-45,  gives  the  definition,  and  the  cases 
where  the  change  occurs  are  scattered  over 
the  language  in  various  places. 


Comparison  of 
samprasdrana  in 
Sanskrit  formations 
and  that  in  post- 
Ap abh  r ami  a 
formations. 


The  conditions  governing  samprasarana  in 
Sanskrit  are  somewhat  different,  e.  g.  ^a-reduplicated  perfect 
3rd  person  singular  is  3^1^,  wherin  the  5  of  gets 

samprasarana ;  it  is  purely  initial  and  not  intervocalic.  (The  reason 
probably  is  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  two  ^>TTs).  3^3: 
(dual),  3^  (plural)  present  a  different  set  of  circumstances: 

— here  the  ^  has  an  3T  instead  of  an  3TT  in?  it,  and 
the  strong  preserving  power  of  the  long  3TT  is  lost,  and  also  the 
?  is  intervocalic. 


from  sqa  can  be  distinguished  from 
thus: — In  the  former  the  Sif  and  5  are  conjuncts  and  render  the 
pronunciation  of  sq  rather  difficult  and  hence  a  splits  the 

into  and  the  intervocalic  w  gets  samprasarana.  In  the 
latter,  the  simple  q  presents  no  initial  difficulty. 


In  &ca.  ^T!T^T5-^f?:-aT?rf?T  and  the 

like,  &ca.  )  is  a  precedent  latent  step 

evidently. 

However,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  all  cases 
jf  samprasarana  in  Sanskrit  formations  which  stand  by  themselves 
apart.  I  only  indicate  the  line  of  inquiry  where  an  explanation 
is  possible.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  an  essential  common  principle 
is  bound  to  be  discovered  running  through  all  cases,  Sanskrit, 
Prakrit  as  well  as  post-Apabhram^a  transitional. 


I  conclude  the  second  section  of  Lecture  IV  here,  and  shall 
treat  in  the  third  and  the  last  section  the  remaining  utsargas  of 
comparatively  minor  importance. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

(Lecture  IV,  Section  II,  page  285;  note  3.) 

— Its  derivation. 

I  derive  as  under: — 

)-Skr.-*T^i  (Pr.)j  this  is  the  form  shown  under 
the  PlMMc  in  Si,  He.  F/I7-ii-174.  Then  the  following 

intermediate  steps: — 

— by  loss  of  the  nasal,  as  per  class  (C)  utsarga  II, 
Lecture  IV,  Section  II. 

^TfSS'—’the  dental  being  changed  to  the  corresponding  cerebral 
under  the  principle  underlying  Si.  He.  VIII- ii-29,  30. 

*T|S5— under  ^fCFIT  UTO:  STufapTO,  Si.  He.  VIII-H.-329. 

4^ £4 — the  f  being  shunted  towards  the  initial  syllable,  as 
I  have  shown  in  Appendix  B.  infra.  See  Class  (B) 
Utsarga  I,  (  $)-(a)  (Lecture  IV,  Section  II.) 

Then  is  changed  to  ^  (narrow;  because  the  3  is  strong 
on  account  of  the  subsequent  conjunct;  see  my  discussion  of 
fsfgfl  3T-9TT  in  Lecture  IV,  Section  I);  which  gives  and, 

then,  the  conjunct  being  simplified,  we  have — 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  derivation  that  each  step  is 
supported  by  some  verified  law  or  other. 

Mr*  Ke$avalal  H.  Dhruva,  in  his  essay,  Vdgvgdpara, 
Anupurti  II),  traces  (he  is  for  the  aspirate-less  form  *and 
so  )  as  under: — 

(he  apparently  ignores  the  form,  *11^);  then  he 
theorizes  thus: 

1.  Mr.  Ke§avlal  Dliruva  seems  to  ignore  the  existing  de facto 
pronunciation  (viz:  the  one  with  an  aspirate);  throughout  his  treatment 
he  uses  expressions  like  the  following: — 

fd  WPW  f^nf^5  »-e*  “Let  us  consider  noW 

whether  we  should  pronounce  the  word  as  or  as  forgetting 

that  the  real  issue  is:  What  is  the  actual  pronunciation  (and  so  what 
we  should  write)  nol-whal  we  should  pronounce. 
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The  in  this  word  being  akin  in  its  aspiration  to  the 
visarga ,  it  Is  used  up  in  a  sandhi  process  similar  to  the  one  which 
the  visarga  undergoes,  viz:  the  change  to  3T  and,  with  the  preceding 
3T,  combination  into  aft;  thus  *ft3fi£3>  then  jft?^ — *ftt* 

To  my  mind  there  are  several  defects  in  this  theorizing:  thus- 

(a)  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  cases  wherein  such  visarga- 
like  mutations  are  gone  througn  internally  in  the  body 
of  a  word;  the  guess  is  really  strange  and  unwarranted. 2 

(b)  has  the  3  unaccented  and  the  natural  result 

would  be  a  and  not  a  narrow  aft;  for,  whatever 

the  tendency  in  Sanskrit  may  be,  in  the  post-Prakrit 
evolution  3T3  invariably  tended  to  result  (through  ) 

2.  Under  Panini  VIII-ii-66  a  final  H  (and  the  final  of  ) 
become  T ;  this  T  undergoes  one  of  two  changes: — 

(a)  visarga ,  when  followed  by  the  letters  symbolized  as  (3^,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  c.  g.  fltj:  qsft  etc. 

(rognqtflMfc  vm-ii-i5). 

or  (b)  e  when  it  is  between  two  3fs  (  VI-i-113), 

and  when  followed  by  55T  (  ?%  =3  VI-i-114);  *pft 

aftw:  etc.. 

None  of  these  conditions  are  presont  in  the  ca««  of  Mr.  R.  n. 
Dhruva  says  5  is  changed  to  a  visarga ;  but  a  visarga  cannot '  exist 
internally  in  a  word,  the  and  the  subsequent  S  happen  (not  to 
but  to  «and  the  final  of  )  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  before  the 
initial  group  of  letters.  This  shows  that  even  if  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva 
bases  his  theory  on  a  mere  analogy,  the  change  in  question  cannot  occur 
internally  in  the  body  of  a  word.  Considering  the  phonetic  principle 
embodied  in  the  process,  I  can  see  no  justification  for  such  an  analogy. 
Even  granting  that  Panini  prescribes  the  visarga  changes  and  subsequent 
353  to  the  w  and  not  to  only  for  the  sake  'of  his  peculiar  sihra-scheme 
and  that  the  real  phonetic  process  involves  the  change  of  the  aspiration 
inherent  in  a  visarga  to  3\  the  difficulty  about  the  internal  change 
remains  unaffected.  is  not  capable  of  any  suitable  splitting  up  into 
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into  the  wide  3TF  sound  when  the  3  was  unaccented,  if 
it  did  not  remain  split  up  as  3LJ.3 

(c)  A  comparison  with  Marathi  will  show  that,  at  least 
there,  the  f  is  visible  in  union  with  the  Z  into  3,  and  has 
not  spent  itself  in  the  imaginary  visarga- process  and  the 
change  of  the  visarga  into  3.  The  3ft  (in  HtS  ), — be  it 
noted  as  eloquent  against  Mr.  K.  H.  Dhruva’s  theory, - 
is  secured  without  such  a  process,  keeping  the  ?  alive 
still: 

It  may  be  incidentally  stated  here  that  while  (without 
the  aspirate)  is  seen  in  several  manuscripts  of  old  works  in 
Gujarati,  the  form  with  the  aspirate  ( and  the  like)  is, 
in  some  form  or  other,  also  in  evidence  equally;  e.  g. 

(i)  fttHt  & 

( Gadga-Bhagavata]  date  unknown,  but  believed  to 
be  much  earlier  than  the  Vachanamrita  of 
Sahajananda  Svami). 

2.  JITfIT  ^  ^PJTT  (Do.  Do.)4 

3.  KVH  STflfafr  i  JTT5T 

( Chandrahdsa-AUigdna ,  by  Vishnudasa,  year  of  copy, 
V.  S.  1732). 

4. 

( Daiama  Skandlia ;  by  Kedava  Hrideram,  oomposed 
in  V.  S.  1529,  copy  written  in  Kaokcha  in 
V.  S.  1787;  Sarga  XV.  St.  30.) 

3.  It  may  be  contended  in  reply  that  usaTgj  may  have  turned  into 

USgj,  and  then  the  3  being  strong  the  3l)  would  be  narrow.  However, 
the  initial  flaw  regarding  the  impossibility  of  ?  undergoing  a  visarga - 
like  process  upsets  the  whole  theory.  And  it  is  no  use  imagining  such 
transformations,  as  fPTSjgj  to  not  unlikely  in  themselves,  but 

out  of  place  under  these  conditions. 

4.  These  two  instances  (1  and  2)  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  ChhagankU  V.  Ravala,  a  retired  school  master,  before  the  4th 
Gujarati  Sahitya  Parishad,  on  “ Gujardti  BlxAshdnA  Ketaldk  iabda  ni 
jodani  (Vide  Report,  pp.  98,  101). 
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(Ibid,  Sarga,  XIV,  St.  15) 

and  in  several  other  places8  in  the  same  work.  No.  5  is  note* 
worthy,  for  it  has  *5  as  a  conjunct,  which  is  exceptional. 

(This  work,  DaSama  Skandha’,  by  Ke^ava  Hrideram,  was 
shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Ambalal  B.  Jani;  it  belongs  to  the 
collection  of  Mss.  in  the  possession  of  the  Forbes 
Gujarati  Sabha,  Bombay). 

(6)  Similarly  a  Ms.  of  Samala’s  Sinhdsana  Batr'si  (date  of 
copy  V.  S.  1796)  also  contains  the  spelling  pretty 
frequently. 

(7)  A  Manuscript  copy  of  Prcmananda’s  VrajarvelU  ROW  in 
my  possession,  written  in  V.  S.  1842,  has 

(0  (St.  274). 

00  lintel  5ft  (St.  157). 

(X)  d  sj  (st.  236). 

These  instances  are  picked  up  at  random. 

(8)  JTTST  JwClST  <TTW  ^ 

(Dhruva~Charitra,  V.  S.  1637;  1-20). 

(.also  it  has  elsewhere.) 

(9)  5*  vi  &  wdi 

Virdtarparva,  by  Nakar,  1601  V.  S;  copied  in 
1785  V.  S.;  IV-20). 

(It  has  also  *T^T— elsewhere;  also  Httftel.) 

(10)  wtvrt  p  nh'frd  * 

Oklvcharana,  by  Nakara,  V.  S.  1810  year  of  copy). 
Over  and  above  all  this,  the  aspirated  form  has  been  prevalent 
in  private  correspondence  and  other  documents  and  in  text  books 
till  its  artificial  abolition  by  the  Educational  Department  over 

5.  I  give  two  more  instances  below: — 

i  HUH  I  (conclusion,  St.  122);  nffBl q 

(conclusion,  St.  116). 
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forty  years  ago«  when  a  Committee  framed  what  is  known  as  the 
Hope  Series  of  Reading  Books.  Bat  in  spite  of  this,  outside  the 
range  of  the  influence  of  the  Department,  is  found  in  vogue. 

Thus,  against  occasional  omission  of  the  in  some  old 
Mss.  (and  the  practice  started  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Educational  Department  daring  the  last  four  decades),  we  have 
a  full  chain  of  consistent  acceptance  of  the  in  beginning 
from  the  source  in  Sanskrit,  continued  through  the  Prakrit, 
Apabhram$a  and  post-Apabhramfia  languages,  and  maintained  in 
practice  amongst  the  past  generations,  and  supported  by  actual 
pronunciation  even  at  present. 

wwvwwv 

APPENDIX  B 

To  Lecture  IV,  Section  II 

(See  P.  292,  n.  17) 

Reasons  why  I  hold  that  the  per  generally  shifts  towards 
the  beginning  of  a  word. 

The  late  Mr.  Navalram  Lakshmiram  discussed  this  question 
elaborately  and  ably  in  his  examination  of  the  system  of  spelling 
recognised  by  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  {.Vide  Gujarat  Sdla  Patra,  A.  D.  1872,  March  and 
subsequent  issues,  or  Navala~granthdvali ,  III,  pp.  26-82.)  He 
rightly  discarded  the  spelling  which  avoided  the  e.  g.  for 
and  then  considered  the  merits  of  different  alternative  modes 
of  writing,  viz. 

(a)  #T, 

(b) 
and  (c) 

After  giving  reasons  for  rejecting  the  rest,  he  approved  of 

(c)-%|*T  and,  strangely  enough,  recommended  the  option  of  writing 
thus  indicating  the  aspiration  by  a  mere  sign  of  apostrophe. 
I  have  fully  discussed  this  question  in  my  booklet  on  Gujarati 
spelling,  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  BudhhrPrakdfa  iq 
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A.  D.  1888.  I  shall  only  confine  myself  here  to  giving  briefly 
the  reasons  for  holding  that  the  ?^R  generally  moves  towards 
the  beginning  of  words.  I  may  premise  here  that  the  sound  of 
this  535R  being  weak  (^SRH),  its  exact  location  remains 
involved  in  doubt,  though  a  careful  observer  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  fixing  the  place  of  the  aspiration.  Now,  the  reasons: — 

(I)  To  begin  with,  to  a  careful  observer  the  aspirate  sound 
is  heard  in  the  initial  syllable; 

(II)  Secondly,  the  f||rl  sound  of  in  words  like 
qjfsj,  furnishes  an  indirect  indication  that  the  5  has 
moved  towards  the  beginning;  e.  g. 

Here  to  leave  the  and  subsequent 

evolutes  3R-3T?  the  5  shifting  to  the  beginning  ( 

creates  a  free  road  for  the  conditions  of  the 
wide  sound;  which  would  not  be  so  well  created  by  the 
5  shifting  end-ward  or  in  any  other  way; 

(III)  Words  like  jR>TT  (from  9T^T-3T^iTT )  are  even  now 
written  with  the  f  in  the  beginning.  This  is  a  very 
significant  fact; 

(IV)  The  change  of  JT  to  H  in  words  like  (from  Skr. 
TTvffafi  Ap.  JRfcj),  (Skr.  Ap.  %f),^/Skr, 

Ap.  ),  (Skr.  jfrn,  Pr.  ntfT  ),  i^T  (Skr 

Pr.  ),  (Skr.  5R3^:,  Ap.  3R53, 

(later)  JR53  ),  and  the  like  possess  the  aspiration 
undoubtedly  in  the  beginning; 

(V)  Lastly,  the  word  furnishes,  in  its  course  from 

*©5^35  through  the  various  evolutes,  a  clear  indication 
of  the  upward  movement  of  the  pfiR;  thusr^Un^, 

here  iE  the  ^  moves  towards  the  beginning 
then  only  the  preservation  of  quantity  would  require 
the  lengthening  of  the  3?  in  the  first  syllable,  and  give 
us  if  the  ^  remained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  word, 
the  condition  for  lengthening  the  ^  and  thereby 
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preserving  the  quantity  would  not  be  created;  unless 
it  be  held  that  the  weakening  of  the  5  gives  lise  to  such 
a  condition;  (strong  $  ),  ^3  (weak  ?  rendering 
the  first  syllable  short,  and  therefore)  ?n;^.  However, 
with  the  undeniable  evidence  of  etc.  and 

etc.,  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  a  divergence  of  evolutionary 
process  in  words  like  ?fT3  so  as  to  yield 


. 
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LECTURE  IV 

Section  iii 

The  History  of  the  Gujarati  Language — Its  Evolution 

(Concluded) 

I  now  take  up  a  aeries  of  utsargas  of  minor  importance  and 
shall  note  them  quickly  in  this  section,  which  I  may  call  an  omnibus 
section,  as  I  shall  not  wait  to  classify  them  under  A,  B,  C,  as  I 
did  in  the  case  of  utsargas  treated  in  the  previous  sections,  or  to 
enter  into  elaborate  discussions  in  connection  with  them. 

UTSARGA  I 
mi 

(Interpolation  of  a  letter.) 

In  several  words  an  adventitious  letter  is  interpolated;  such 
letters  being  =r>  ar,  Of  these  the  interpolation  of  f>  is  treated 
in  section  II,  Utsarga  I  0s)>  and  that  of  %  and  ^  in  section  II 
Utsarga  XXI  (see  pp.  284,  808-12,  and  419  supra).  The 
of  ^  is  foreshadowed  in  Apabhraru^a,  see  Si.  He.  VIII-iv-399 
(spjrVtsfq  But  the  instances  in  ApabhramSa  are  few, 

whereas  in  Gujarati  they  are  varied. 

Examples. 

(1)  )  (=sarcasm)  G.-from  (Skr.), 

OPqiTJft)  f 

(Pr.)-^T?T^-jff.  (q>£T$J=a  sidelong  glance;  looking 

askance;  hence,  in  Gujarati,  by  lalcshana ,  sarcasm). 

(2)  (G.) ;  (loc.) ,  +*  thrown  in. 

(The  analogy  of  (Ttf^q)  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  here). 

1.  A  faint  but  significant  fore-shadowing  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  Rilc-PrdtU  dkhya  period:  See  that  Prdtiddkhya,  IV-68,  69; 
which  deal  with  an  interpolated  Rafter  a  J^in  certain  cases;  e.  g.  qoff;j+ 
&ca..  It  is  usual  to  view  this  r  as  a  nasalized 
evolute  of  ^ itself  rather  than  a  but  I  note  it  as  a  faint  precursor 
of  the  iqiP;  of  later  ages,  if  it  be  permissible  to  take 

that  view. 
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(8)  (G.)=side;  from  (Skr.);  <7^3  (Ap.); 

TO*;  TC’f;  <71^. 

(4)  (G.)=ten  million; — from  (Skr.);  «p|f^(Pr.); 

(5)  *T7TJT(G.)=a  lathe;  from  511^  (Skr.);  (Pr.);  ^T^T; 

(6)  3(3f  (G.)=to  be  pleased;  from  (Skr.);  9?  (Pr*)i 

^  (I). 

“3TPT  t?Vlf 

5W  flUTf  5TT^ 

( Dalapcitrum ) 

sfawft  Tfeq)  %\X, 

Sclft  33*71 

(Premunanda;  NaldLhyana.) 

*71^  VT^q(t  VW\  X, 

?*7t  i  raft  x.” 

(Navalaram;  BdlarGarabdvali ) 

(7)  VXGi  (rural  G.)=  to  eat;  (e.g.  wft  ^T^);  from 
*T«r  (Skr.);  W*  (Pr.),  ***;  W3(i). 

(8)  (G.)  =  beetle-leaf  creeper;  from  *11*13^  (Skr.); 
(Pr.) — ®n*TT33.s 

(9)  «7F7  (G.  amongst  uneducated  classes);  from  WT-  (SErT) 
direct-SFFT 

(10)  JFlrRt  (G);  from  nfafai  (Skr.)  pdirect-Tlfauft; 

(This  may  be  the  source  of  the  Gujarati  termination 

in  etc.). 

(11)  (G.)  =  a  piece  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  woman’s  bodice;  from  *WT  (Skr.), 

3^3 -HI  (Pr.);  apfijft,  q*aRjft,  (sj«j=arm-pit.  But 

3KJT  also  =  arm-pit.  See  Abhidhdna-Chintdmani  III-253; 

^4^  W  II). 

2,  rnqR^tft  is  called  in  Kanareso  districts;  this,  however, 

must  be  from  Hinr  (genitive  plural)  of  AIR  in  Kanareso,  the  plural 
being  out  of  respect  for  Nfif/a  as  a  god. 
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(12)  3rf?TC(G.)=a  pigeon;  a  dove;  from  35’Tfa  ( Skr) ;  35^3 
(Pr. — but  with  tT  retained);  ^.frPC.  (For  an  alternative 
derivation  and  the  affinity  with  Persian  see  supra 
P.  309,  n.  33.) 

Note:-The  steps  in  these  formations  are, 

( 1 )  addition  of  and  then 

(2)  of  the  conjunct  so  formed. 

The  only  exceptions  are: — 

^34  where  there  is  no  and  where  there  is 

no  conjunction  with  I,  but  a  r  (t  with  3?)  is  inter¬ 
polated  separately. 

These  are  instances  of  of  There  are  rare  instances 
where  other  consonants  are  interpolated;  these  are: — 

(13)  (G);  from  (Skr.); 

(14)  (G);  from  (Skr.) 

[Notes: — (a)  In  the  case  of  the  5T$PT  of  ^  the  reason  may  be 
sought  in  a  desire  to  Sanskritize  the  word,  as  in  ^PT>  by  creating 
an  elaborate  conjunct.  I  have  heard  a  man  say  for  and 

am  told  of  others  saying  for  I  have  seen  for 

(Persian)  and  SDHtTN  for  'l^IfTTT  in  a  respectable  Gujarati 
newspaper  article.  After  this  one  need  not  regard  as  an 
exaggeration  the  story  of  an  illiterate  village  Brahmana  showing 
off  his  pretended  learning  by  saying  JIvft  for 

the  pure,  simple  Gujarati-q^t  ^fqjfirq  'STTf. 

(b)  Tessitori,  “Notes”  §  31,  deals  with  the  Wl  of  his 
instances  (such  as  Slg^),  however,  ignore  the  insertion  of 
this  ^  in  Apabhram^a  itself  (as  observed  in  Si.  lie.  VIIHv-899). 
Dr.  Tessitori’s  observation  that  this  ?;  is  added  more  commonly  to 
n,w,qr,  a[  and  ^  is  suggestive.] 

In  the  case  of  (13)  and  (14)  a  mere  tendency  to  jingle  seems 
to  give  and  fNfo- 
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UTSARGA  II 

The  s?  and  stt  endings  of  feminine  words. 

At  page  222  supra,  in  the  Note  at  the  end  of  Utsarga  II, — 
I  promised  to  deal  with  this  utsarga  as  belonging  to  class  C. 
Instead  of  putting  this  utsarga  in  the  preceding  section  I  prefer 
to  note  it  here,  as  it  is  one  of  minor  importance. 

Enunciation — In  Gujarati  feminine  words  in  3?  are  traceable 
either  to  Skr.  words  ending  in  3TT  or  in  s[  or  %.  Feminine 
words  ending  in  3ff  are  either  or  derived  ordinarily  or  by 
false  analogy  or  from  Persian. 

Examples. 

(Skr.),  3TIST  (Pr.),  STP35  (Guj.);'  ^  (Skr.),  ^  (Pr.), 

**  (Guj.) ; 

*nm-direct-*TT3;  UT^T-tTT^T-qTo5; 

STiJT-qTCr-qT55;  ^I-(h%T  through 

fovT-feTOT-^to;  3TT5n-3TT<Jn-3TTnT. 

srT^-sfT^-sfT?:; 


Words  ending  in  3Tf — 

JTT55T  (ordinarily  derived);  3T55I  (ordinarily  derived); 

?tn.  SWT.  fm  etc.  (Hr*W>; 

'TSll — from  (feminine  by  false  analogy). 

Persian. 

*TfH;  *THT;  353TT;  etc. 

UTSARGA  III 

s^TTFrT  and  nouns. 

In  Gujarati,  words  in  the  neuter  gender  have  the  nasalized 
3  ending  generally;  but  there  are  certain  words,  in  that  gender, 
without  the  nasal,  i.  e,  with  a  pure  3  ending. 
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Examples: — 

3TTf,  JTTf,  q)f ,  &ca.  &ca.  &ca.; — these  end  in  a  nasalized  sf. 
^Tf ,  3fTI,  q*,  fqqT^  (  —  night  time  meal),— 

and  such  words  end  in  an  ^  without  nasalization. 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  obvious:  viz:  while  the 
nazalized  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  ®iq5  (Skr.),  3T3  (Ap.) 
endings,  the  words  with  the  pure  ending  have  no  such  history. 
The  consequence  is  that  3TTf5  (for  SfT^Tj?)  would  be  as  incorrect 
an  inflectional  form  as  5$qf3  (for  ^Tfij). 

UTSARGA  IV 

Change  of  3  to  q. 

An  uninitial  q  (dento-labial)  is  changed  to  q  (labial). 

Examples: — 

(I)  flKfo  qf)-%;  (2)  ffrftqqL-ftfssft-sfrq);  (3)  §qt-  ^rT-^TT; 
(4)  g[TT^-^T^(t)-^Rg;  (5)  5qs5ft-(q35)-q&  (&);  (6)3qf^ft- 
sqftff,  qfSf-qer;  (7)  (8)  qW-^q^,  si)qq- 

sftqq;  (9)  q^qqu-q^qs-qq^q);  do)  q;q)q:-qiq)  (qt)-q^jH;  (11) 
sfe.-sqVsq);  (12)  WqTf^qL--^3^T3^-#nq»55);  (13)  DeSya 
§lTt-^Tq),  TTq);  (14)  DeSya  UiqHqNt. 

Notesr— 

(a)  The  change  of  an  initial  q  to  q  is  not  known  to  Gujarati; 
it  is  entirely  a  Hindi  peculiarity.  Words  like  if)  (Skr. 

Pr.  f|q);  q?)  (Skr.  Pr.  q|3),  as  in  i  qr) 
3“-^*)  fqH^Tg  (Skr.  f^JH);  qfaa)  (DeSya  qt?3?)=a 
load);  all  have  crept  into  Gujarati  through  the  Hindi 
formations. 

The  q  in  instances  (1)  to  (7)— both  inclusive-is  initial  only 
in  the  intermediate  stages,  but  uninitial  in  the  primary,  Sanskrit, 
stage. 

(b)  Prakrit  grammar  does  not  note  the  change  of  i  to  q, 
no  doubt.  But  it  is  not  because  it  makes  no  distinction 
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between  ^  and  as  may  at  first  sight  appear  from 
Si,  lie.  VIII-ii-79  where  ^  as  well  as 

are  cited,  and  from  the  fact  that  Si.  lie. 
VIII-i-258  and  259  deal  with  ^  in  5RT  and  %  in  and 
For  Si.  He.  YIII-i-237  notes  the  change  of  ^  to  =f. 
It  wont  do  for  a  scientific  treatise  like  grammar  to  take 
shelter  under  the  laxity  permitted  for  the  purposes 
of  cilanh&ras  like  and  the  like  in 

spfaw  I  ^rW  ft  II  I  must  there¬ 

fore  content  myself  with  noting  the  slack  manner  in  which 
^  and  1  are  treated  rather  indifferently  by  Hemachandra. 

(c)  In  instance  number  (5),  the  elision  of  ^  is  evidently 

outside  the  scope  of  Hemchandra’s  grammar,  for  he 
nowhere  notes  the  of  3T  (VIII-ii-77  omits  3  from 

the  list),  but  the  fact  that  yields  ^o5  to  Gujarati 
and  *135  to  M.  and  ^<3  to  H.  by  the  alternative  elision  of 
3T  and  3  justifies  me  in  recognizing  the  elision  of  ^  here. 

(d)  Navalram  Lakshmiram  has  obviously  erred  in  recognizing 

the  change  of  an  initial  ^  to  W  in  his  Vyutpatti-patha, 
rule  9;  for  the  instances  given  by  him  are  either  from 
Hindi  (e.  g.  3fp3,  foci^),  or  derived 

from  erroneous  words  (e.  g.  ^>*5  from  an  entirely 
un-Sanskrit  word),  from  a  similarly  fiStitious 
word,  from  f^H:-wrong  for  or  unnecessarily 

derived  from  e.  g.  from  for  Skr.  itself  has 

31^  (with  the  simple  labial  also. 

(e)  Tessitori,  “Notes”  §  33,  notices  the  change  of  a  medial 
3  to  but  restricts  it  by  the  condition — “when  by 
apheresis  of  a  preceding  vowel  it  becomes  initial.”  The 
instances  given  by  me  will  show  that  this  condition  does 
not  necessarily  apply  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Gujarati. 

Exceptions: 

I  can  find  only  a  few  exceptions,  where  a  purely  Gujarati 
word  has  an  initial  3  in  Skr.  changed  to  ^5  viz:  from  Skr, 
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compare  M.  sfNoi  in  phrases  like  without  it,  literally, 

deceiving  it ,  avoiding  it,  save  it',  or  rft  *T3I=he  was  saved. 

a  . 

G.  may  be  added  as  an  exception,  if  we  are  correct  in 
deriving  it  from  (Skr.). 

G.  from  Skr.  4Vfs3>T  is  another  exception. 

So  also  (G.)  from  (Skr.)j  and  possibly  (G.) 
-a  yawn  from  (Skr.). 

UTS  AEG  A  V. 

The  change  of  3  to  3 

In  some  words  *i,  pure  labial,  changes  to  =t>  dento-labial. 
Examples: 

Skr.  Prakrit.  Guj. 

-direct- 

Si.  He.  YIII-i-237  (^faO  deals  with  an  un-initial  «f,  whereas 
our  instance  here  is  that  of  an  initial  *1. 


UTSARGA  VI. 

The  change  of  to  s? 

^  (dental),  when  coming  into  contact  with  s[  or  weak 
(^repjq^T)  %  or,  in  some  cases,  with  <?,  changes  into  ?[  (palatal). 

Note: — In  some  cases  %  or  ^  preceding  a  ^changes  it  to  *T; 
hence  I  use  the  phrase  “coming  into  contact  with”;  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  ^  or  follow  the  3(. 

Examples. 

(1)  SHTIS:  (Skr.) — (Pr.)—  faqToS  (Guj.);  (2)  3T?T^ 
(?)?*- (3)  (used  as  an 

indeclinable  meaning  *|T;  'in,  or  with  respect  to.’;  (4) 

(change  of  gender)-fafeare-5&qg;  (7)  (&)• 

(8)  (=linseed);  (9) 

JTttft;  (10)  (11)  *T%V%;  (12)  Dc£ya 

Sllft-gra;  (13)  (&)  (§ets  cooked);  (14) 
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(15)  m*i^:-direct-*Tl*m;  (16)  fJ’TI- 
direct—  afafT-rlW;  (17)  (18)  €t- 

(19)  (=a  rein)  and 

(=a  rope);  (20)  (<T^*ft)--<I#fa%  ’TT^ft;  (21) 

%^3n^-^tfT3T-%tfTv5-5falTo5  ftsTTSS 

(a)  spTFS-instance  (l).-Yararuchi  (Pr.  Prak.  XI,  after 
sutra  16)  gives  f3T3Trc$  as  an  ddeSa  of  3JTTT55;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  confined  to  this  single  word  and  in  Magadhi 
only.  However,  as  Magadhi  changes  every  <?  and  3T  to  31, 
the  31  in  this  case  is  independent  of  the  %  in  contact 
with  it. 

(b)  Instances  (11)  and  (l2)-the  final  ^0  first  changes  into 

under  Utsarga  III,  a-(2),  Lecture  IV,  section  I, 
class  A,  (see  supra  pp.  223-4);  and  the  3  herein  changes 
the  dental  »dto  the  palatal  5T. 

(c)  Instances  (10),  (14),  (16),  (17),  and  (21). -Here  the 
effective  s[  precedes  the  only  in  (l7)-'lf^^313'  the  ^ 
following  the  *5(  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
change  to  palatal. 

(d)  Instance  number  (9),  fTpfO-For  full  remarks  see  supra, 
page  78,  remarks  on  (11),  and  nn.  20,  21 

(e)  Instance  ( 18 ) the  word  is  also  found;  and  as  the  fw: 
or  ^  gets  dropped,  being  unaccented,  when  yielding  ?j, 
the  5T  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  in  ^5  rather 
than  to  the  5  iQ 

(f)  also  means  “a  neighbour”;  and  3^^136  is  also 

found  in  an  old,  but  undated,  Auktika  in  my  possession; 
STlfrWfwfi  may  very  well  be  taken  as  the  source-word 
of  I  leave  the  choice  undecided. 

(g)  The  principle  involved  in  this  utsarga  is  found  at  work 
in  grammatical  formations  in  Gujarati  also;  e.  g. 

Vfft  (having  sat  down); — 

sfcft  (fern.)-  (f,);  (f.)  ~a  fluid,  gravy;  ^ 
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(  =  twenty)— {  — a  period  of  twenty  years);  (  —  ten)-— 

(=a  period  of  ten  years);  as  in  ^sfNWt. (imperative, 
2nd.  pers.  sing.)— I?T;  similarly  from  . 

(h)  This  utsarga  operates  in  the  case  of  words  derived  from 
Persian  also,  in  some  cases;  e.  g. 

(Per.)  f&nq— fonq  (G.) 

(k)  The  %  or  3  even  after  they  are  dropped,  leave  the 

palatal  change  unaltered;  as  in  *TPT5TT>  etc.. 

A  few  exceptions  may  be  noted:™ 

(l)  (Skr.)  — (Pr.  or  Ap.)  Sf,  (Guj.)  ?j;  (2) 

(o)  )-5TT^ 

(as  in  %  STT^j);  (4)-L)cSya  (  =  a  terrace  before 

a  house-door;  E>eSi-ndma- mala,  I,  1 G l) ;  (5)  or  ?IX- 

In  (l),  (2),  (B)  and  (4),  the  ^  changes  to  sr  without  any 
effective  contact  of  a  palatal;  in  (5)  there  is  an  optional  change 
of  to  without  an  effective  palatal  contact. 

here  the  ^  remains  a  dental,  because  the 
«T  is  a  wide  3?>  not  a  narrow  which  aione  is  purely  palatal,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  utsarga  requires  a  pure  palatal. 

here  the  ^remains  a  dental,  in  spite  of  the  contact  with  ?[. 

VOWEL  CHANGES. 

UTSARGA  VII. 

In  some  words  a  non-final  ^  becomes  ^  and  a  similar 
becomes  s;. 

Examples.— 

^  (Skr.)-direcMtet  (Guj.); 

N 

*fafT#,  fttffSS;  Dc^ya  ^  DeSya  (#|) 

=  a  locust i-rftl-. 

Notes: — 

(a)  Si.  He.  Viii-iv-220  gives  as  an  ddeia  of  this  is 

the  source  of  M.  35T=a  siege,  and  G,if£)(=a  spiral 

56 
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finger-ring).  But  4r§  (which  is  the  sense  of  sRar)  has 
to  be  derived  direct,  in  the  circumstances. 

(b)  and  ^  may,  in  a  way,  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  Si.  lie.  Viii-i-84,  to  yield  T&lf  and  but 
the  fact  that  the  sutra  belongs  to  Prakrit  and  not  to 
DeSya  and,  even  if  it  did,  the  words  in  DeSya  have  an 
q,  not  as  also  the  fact  that  ^q  at  least  will  remain 
outside  the  scope  of  the  sutra  (there  being  no  conjunct 
in  it)  will  justify  the  recognition  of  this  separate  utsarga. 

(c)  An  opposite  process,  %  to  q,  is  visible  in  the  case  of 
qT^pf  (G,)  derived  from  qffetq;:  (Skr.)— qfcRf  (Ap.)— 

being  dropped  here;  but  I  dc  not  enunciate  a  separate 
utsarga  for  this,  as  Si.  lie.  VIII-i-85  (jfqq^tl)  covers 
this  case,  though  the  q  resulting  from  that  sutra  is  the 
short  q  of  Prakrit  whereas  that  in  qRtq  is  a  long  q. 

(Skr.)-qfcq  (Pr.)-«J^  (Guj); 

q;qfa:-partly  direct-qtfjRj  2qf;:-q§f,  qi^f,  qm-^; 

ss;qR$:-^*n&3-&n5ft;  qqfa  (in  q^q- 
fq*rfq  etc.)-qg<q,  aifauT;  qtq^fn:-qt£RT-qg<jft.  qfcj- 

Notes:— 

(a)  has  qti  as  an  alternative  iorm  also; 

( b)  g^R  has  5$qR  also  as  a  further  development;  the  steps 
beingi-rgSTR;  ?fqR5  ^R; 

(o)  siWf;  the  q  is  changed  to  ^  by  a  reflex  action  of  the 
in  M.  preserves  the  q  and  has  qfq  e.  g.  qfi^R. 

UTSARGA  VIII 

original  or  as  an  evolute  of  turns  into  in  some 

eases. 

Examples:— 

ritqq: — (m?f)  — qA; 

d  i  r  e  c  t  . 
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IJTSARGtA  IX 


When  the  q’gfa  srstt:  of  Prakrit  is  preceded  Dy  a  vowel 
other  than  short  5  or  the  ^  sound  vanishes  in  Gujariti  and 
the  residual  sr  merges  into  the  preceding  vowel. 
Examples:— 

HT^-direcr*1^-*^ 

then  by  ; 


Exceptions:— 


De6ya  Skr. 

optionally 


and 


Notes  : — 

(a)  and  may  also  be  traced  as  under: — 

similarly  ?ft^. 

But  I  prefere  the  present  utsarga  as  an  operative  prin 
ciple. 

(b)  This  principle  operates  in  yielding  &ca.  from 

%?§  &oaM  thus:— <75% — <^97%— <^%;  similarly 
%’%  &ca.. 


UTSARGA  X 

f%|<7  srf  is  in  some  cases  changed  to  w. 
Examples:— 

Skr.  Pr.  or  Ap.  Gfuj\ 

then,  neut. 
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[Vallabhaji  Haridatta  Acburya  in  his  essay  on  Bhdshavat&ra 
( Gujarat  Sdldpatra,  -A  pril  1908,  P.  108  footnote)  quotes  the 
following  from  a  festive  song  sung  by  Kagan  women  of 
Jtinagadha:— 

(  iJ'^husbaLd) , 

Evidently  this  dialect  retains  the  word  in  the  wide  97T  -tage] 

H-?— VH5,  m 

[>/.  lie,  VTIT-iv-39f>,  illustrations,  gives  for  *i[fl7:. 

Could  the  ^  be  a  mislection  for  5  (t)  ?] 

Notes: — (a)  WTg  (G.)  is  TUTf  in  Charotari  Gaj.  Evidently 
the  principle  of  this  utsarga,  works  in  this  and  similar  cases. 

(b)  The  change  of  97T  to  97T  (itself  a  wide  sound)  ;ndirectly 
supports  the  wide  nature  of  the  97f  sound. 

UTSARGA  XI 

The  37  in  Sanskrit  turns  into  srfr  in  an  interim  stage  in 
passing  into  Gujarati  in  the  case  of  some  words;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  into  97?  or  ir  or  n  and  sometimes  97*, 

Examples:— 

3TR— 

f'TT  (Skr.) — (  interim)~  (Guj.)J  — 
fTT'T;  3er»T 

^  q?— TTlf— HT— H7. 

- -vmirt. 

(The  ^  is  first  elided  under  Si.  lie.  VIIH-177,  leaving 
G3CH3,  and  then  37  is  changed  to  The  same  steps  occur  in  the 
change  of  33?  to  in  Trfttf  etc.— under  Si.  He.  YIIH-142). 

37^— ft— *3^— 3^ 

Note:— 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  better  and  consonant  with 
to  treat  these  phenomena  differently  and  regard  the 
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evolution  of  ^  as  at  first  proceeding  from  the  three-fold  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  this  strange  vowel,  viz.  as  T,  ft  *5,  and  then  splitting 
the  conjunct  by  thusi-fJ^-^rl-tTOj; 

and  so  forth.  The  sound  of  ^  is  nowhere  uniform;  in  some  parts  of 
India  for  instance,  is  in  others  and  in  others  ^*T. 

(In  the  tradition  of  the  Madhyandini  Sakha  of  the  Snkla  Yajurvcda 
^  is  pronounced  as  \).  This  may  account  for  the  varying  changes 
of  into  9T>  j[>  ^  noted  in  Si.  He.  YIII-i-126  to  142  (where  ^ 
would  be  dropped  under  Si.  He.  VIII-ii-79,  and  leave 

the  9?,  %,  3.).  Thus  while  T,  ft,  would  explain  $T,  |[,  3  evolutes  in 
Prakrit  by  the  elision  of  %,  they  would  explain  the  in  Guj.  by 
ft&T.  However,  I  have  decided  to  accept  this  utsarga  as  framed 
above  foi*  several  reasons;  first,  ^rft  is  in  fact  found  in  Apabhram6a 
and  Prakrit  iq  words  like  &ca.  (Si.  He.  YIII-iv-234), 

(YIII-i-144),  &ca.  under  ( VIII- ii-105 ) ; 

secondly;-the  palatal  3?T  in  G.  points  to  the  s[  in  rrffo; 
(the  dental  ^  in  is  explainable  by  the  change  of  ^  to  5?  in 
before  5  affecting  the 
thirdly, — Marathi  even  now  has  3rftT. 
and  fourthly— will  necessitate  the  elision  of  ^  in  teeth  of 
the  usual  and  more  potent  elision  of  %. 

I  recognize  that  even  then  it  is  possible  to  trace  all  changes 
primarily  to  the  ^-ft-f>  sounds  of  even  for  the  evolution  in 
Prakrit;  thus  may  have  come  from  an  original 

ft  ft. 


UTSARGA  XII . 

Sandhi. 

In  the  case  of  words  passing  into  Gujar&ti  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  no  internal  vowel  sandhi  in  words,  just  like  Prakrit,  but 
under  special  conditions  the  ordinary  sandhi  process  takes 
place. 

Examples:— 

The  in  remain  separate. 
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Cases  of  Sandhi:— 

***5$-*flfi  (De$ya)-*STT- 

(G.-old  poetry).  [^r^=flH:  DMt-ndmar 

mala,  Y-35] 

^C^^-^T^-and  all  such  forms  in 
iVo/e;— The  question  of  T^tPvI  may  be  disposed  of  by  the 
general  statement  that  there  is  no  11*1  f?vI  in  Gujarati.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions: — 

here  (  =  also')  combines  by  sandhi  into 

ST^-from  ?f  ^ 


UTSARGA  XI I L 

The  s?t  of  certain  words  is  shortened  into 
Examples:— 

arTfuT3q-^TfarYlj;-quTH;  «fTTC:-9mni- 

HT^:— direct— 1 qJT;  De^ya  9T^T^— 

Note: — Si.IIe.V III-i-67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  deal  with  this 
change;  of  these  67  mentions  which,  by  the  word 

may  cover  other  words.  If  the  instances  given  frere  canr 
by  any  stretch,  be  included  in  that  gana,  the  present  utsarga  may 
be  superfluous.  If  not,  it  will  be  an  of  VIII-i*67. 


UTSARGA  XIV 

In  polysyllabic  words  the  syllable  Ogft)  preceding  a  long 
or  accented  syllable  (’gfn),  (a)  remains  short,  or  (b)  if  long, 
becomes  short. 

Examples:— 

(a) 

^W:-StT*rc-5r{TT; 

tgTOTTT-SHTY;  ^WWi-^WTre-VTIT? 
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y  "V 

V  -S^rTT-g^M j  3tSrJo6l ;  Dc6ya 

(b)  fo.-'ST^r-sTtarere-'forT^;  f^m^-ertares-formt; 

©S 

®l9mr5-^*IK;  ^?TT^T-%5n^-^5TT55-f^5ri55. 


Note:-(a)  The  expression  “preceding”  in  the  utsarga  above 
given  inolades  occasional  cases  where  the  **f$t  is  i.  e. 

not  immediately  preceding;  this  gives  room  to  in  the 

examples  given  above. 

(b)  fs-TloS  and  35IK  are  given  at  p.  899  supra  under  the 
principle  of  arfsifW;  but  the  present  utsarga  goes 

to  the  root  principle  which  furnishes  the  cause  for  the 
state.  The  principle  of  this  utsarga  has  been  referred  to  at  p.  400 
supra  against  the  marginal  note  regarding  the  influence  of  accent. 
Tessitori  “Notes”  §  43,  notices  this  principle,  though  some  of  his 
instances  are  open  to  question,  so  far  as  Gujarati  is  concerned. 


UTSAllGA  XV 

The  single  consonant  in  certain  words  is  doubled 
(a)  sometimes  i.  e.  preserving  the  original  sense; 
and  (b)  sometimes  to  indicate  emphasis  or  intensity  of 
meaning,  or  a  phase  in  meaning. 

Examples:— 

(a)  foejfT;  *mK;  (from  TO1TO;  *TCWf- 

(b)  «5PT}  mil  faf ;  *113*;  (a8  in, 

ssht?;  (e.  g. 

5^  5^‘V)  “ Kimma-nuda”  P.  95,  at.  19,  1.  4,  by  Narasinharao 
Bholunath); 

(=giddiness;  faintness); — from 
JTSsft;  (the  nine  and  ten  in  playing  cards). 

This  process  is  sometimes  adopted  in  words,  e.  g. 

3PF&P,  *issr,  (for  ^  3  3,— with  a 

certain  emphasis.) 
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UTSARGA  XVI 


sq^qq  (Metathesis) 


(This  is  an  extension  (3TI#)  of  Si.  He.  VIII-ii-166  ff.) 

The  words  stated  below  undergo  an  interchange  of 
syllables  or  letters  as  shown  against  them. 


Interchange  of  vowels:— 


Skr. 

Pr.  or  Ap. 

Guj. 

Skr.  Pr.  or  Ap. 

Guj. 

*W 

RSg 

gsr 

direct- 

& 

qfrfqq-  qrftr- 

qjrrcf-apqr^  arftqrc 

?rqq^-  floras- 

tzi> 

(See  supra  p.  10 o  for  this  (See  supra  p.  421,  n?  188). 

partial  metathesis). 

Interchange  of  consonants:— 


gqJTCs-direct-JPTqTir; 

DeSya-^q*qt-lTqq*;T-3Tqfn'- 


first  fq%q,then  interchange- 
o  *5 

(See  Kanhadadc-prabaUdha,  I- 

22.)— nmrte; 

^T^-direct-^tq^  (Old  Gnj.  and' 
generally  in  poetry). 


Interchange  of  vowels  and  consonants:— 

qlqqir; 

Notes:— 

(a)  Persian  has  qkr#r=*a  shirt;  the  Gujarati  word 
which  means  a  shirt  of  the  shape  of  Mussalman  apparel,  may  be 
from  Persian,  All  the  same  &ca.  must  really  be  traced  to 
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and  it  is  possible  that  the  Persian  word  qfclff  is 
connected  with  Sanskrit  qft'qR. 

(b)  Dcgya  (through  yielding  G. 

presents  a  peculiar  movementof  ^  and  q(,  each  one  syllable-place 
upwards,  which  may  be  noted  here  as  a  phenomenon  akin  to,  but 
not  identical  with,  sq^qq. 

(c)  =3^  (G.)  is  traceable  to  Persian  3rer,  but  this  latter  is 
obviously  connected  with  'gSR  (Sk.)  with]  the  principle  of  sq?qq 
working  on  it. 


CONSONANTAL  CHANGES. 

UTS  AUG  A  XVII. 

The  change  of  hard  consonants  to  soft  ones,  q;,  =3,  and  z 
are  changed  to  q,  r  and  s  respectively. 

This  is  the  prevalent  feature  of  the  Prakrits,  and  its  action 
is  further  manifested  in  the  evolution  of  Gujarati  under  certain 
conditions. 

33  to  q.  This  change  is  seen  in  a  very  limited  sphere,  in  Pra¬ 
krit,  viz:  qqq^,  and  (initials)  change  the  q;  to  q 

(Si.  He.  VIIH-182).  Apabhrani^a  presents  a  freer  movement  of  this 
softening  process;  but,  as  the  illustration  to  Si,  He.  VIII-iv-396 
indicates,  the  softening  was  prevalent  generally  in  the  case  of  33T 
(from  fi  to  do)  coming  in  words  like  15*33^;,  and  the  like. 

In  Gujarati  this  change  of  33t  to  qr  is  seen  in  a  still  wider  field, 
and  the  change  of  3*  to  q  in  words  where  the  °3>?;  is  not  present. 
Examples:— 

qs^qq^  (=33Wq  qqiR  obedient);  ( =  maker  of 

shields);  (=maker  of  ^Ts,  ivory  bangles);  (  =  maker 

of  tambourines);  STTfq^  (  —  a  magician;  note  the  combination  with 
Persian,  511^);  (=a  polisher  of  swords  &ca;  RrqwSS, 

Persian);  Rq^qtt;  6q[|qrt;  etc.  (  =  the  sea;  Skr.  *RT3*:); 

eMHuiqi<l  (Skr.  qrppqqrrcqi:);  ^qpc  (sjrJcpK*'  Skr.  =  a  gambler; 
Gujarati  alters  the  sense  to  “gambling;”  it  will  not  be  satisfactory 
to  derive  sprnv;  from  tfqqqqqs  as  33tq  would  be  qsvst), 

57  ' 
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changed  to  iTKs)  (^5T^=f>:  to  iTTas))  in  words  like  these:- 
^JT'THlo^t,  T\)iTTo5),  srfaiJTTo^;  etc.  (where  IT ice)  — season). 

SfiTJ  (from  Skr.  ST^);  qiR°T  (a  ceremonial  occasion,  such  as 
a  wedding,  aqd  the  like)., -Skr.  (Skr.  p»T:) ;  ywoog 

(Skr.  RW35^);  (Skr.  Tqq#);  qtjiT  (Skr.  qpp)»  5*1*  (Skr.  pi*:); 
TWoS  (TtTo5);-qfao5=hollowness;  Rt*To5 = hollowness,  metaphori¬ 
cally,  i.  e.  humbug;  fraud. 

?mi\  (Skr.  qJT^:);  (Skr.  TTTqi:);  qrqfTTt  (Skr.  spw); 
jftilrT  (Skr.  sq^;:);  =details;  TTITS),  =qfq^;  the  figures  2,  3,  4; 
here  the  IT  is  from  ^  in  fi[^  &ca.; 

The  IT  in  (of  ^irnsfal  etc.)— from 

qqjfr,  must  be  referred  to  pre-Gujarati  stages. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  change  in  Gujarati  is  seen  in 
SrRqqs  like  °qJT,  °q>TT,  ^T^;  and  in  select  words  like  q5IJWi> 
qireft,  q)iT35,  srfqqiT;  aftim  (p<R  of  3T)iT<JnftR  etc.);  qiw)  etc.;  in 
twfiK  the  change  may  be  the  result  of  misapprehension  of  the 
°$T  of  3TTqR  for  the  form  of  ^  to  do. 

Note: — Kanarese  shows  this  softening  in  words  like 
(Skr.  '♦Tl FW),  RoSiTToS  (=rainy  season;  q55=cloud,  rain,  q>lT5= 
time);  TWIT  (=a  compound-wall,  enclosure,  from  Skr.  Tl^SR:). 

=3  to  5T 

(Skr.);  TO. 

(Skr.);  qTffcft — Tcftrq — qtfN — THfa  (=assurance,  proof). 
?3^T  (Skr.);  TT^T — rFH  (=cinnamon). 

3^5  (Skr.);  (Ap.) — (G. ) ;  unless  !»I3T  be  traced 

from  Persian  ^ST. 

(Skr.);  STsftt. 

3T  (=a  particle  denoting  certainty;  as  in  q  <31  ^fa);  may  be 
traced  to  (a)  T  or  fesf  of  Prakrit  (Si.  He.  VIII-ii-184) 

or  (b)  fa  of  Apabhram^a  (Si.  He.  VIII-iv-420);  preferably  the 
latter;  in  which  case  this  word  may  be  excluded  from  here. 

qfcfl  (Kanarese);  qfaft  (Guj.)=a  shoe. 

qfa  ,,  =a  sock;  a  stocking 
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Notes:— 

(a)  M.  35^  becomes  ^T^T  ^  in  a  further  developement. 
The  change  of  3  to  ^  is  visible  here  also; 

(b)  In  Prakrit  for  foiTT^  is  shown  by  Hemachandra 

(VIII-i*1775,  gloss),  but  as  a  rare  and  exceptional  case. 

z  to  5; — 

This  is  seen  in  a  rare  instance — in  Gujarati  itself;  e.  g. 
55+?n^=tj^rHo5  (^locking  up  of  shops;  therefore,  a  close  day  for 
bazaar;  a  strike). 

4s  for  Prakrit  or  Apabhram^a,  from  32;  &ca.  come  in 
the  regular  coarse. 


UTSARGA  XVIII 

The  change  of  sr  to  =3. 

This  is  an  opposite  process,  hardening  of  a  soft  consonant. 
The  only  instance  I  find  is: — 

(Skr.)— amrirm  (Pr.;  also  Sindhi) 

3TTTITRT — 3JT7TtT3f  (intermediate  step)  sipnpai 

(Gujarati). 

UTSARGA  XIX. 

The  change  of  gutturals  to  palatals. 
m  and  n  are  respectively  changed  to  =3,  3,  and  st; 
either  when  influenced  by  the  contact  of  a  palatal  vowel  or 
3  or  even  without  such  contact. 

Examples. 

Wi  to 

f33Rfa  (Skr.),  (Pr.),  (33t),  (G.);  3T33h  (Kana- 

rese),-355^  (G.). 

13  to  35 : — 

3^*3^  (Skr.),  5=^3555  (Ap.),  331355*  (G.). 

IT  to  <3: — 

iTlW  (Skr.),  (Pr.),  (G.  also  HT*pft); 
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Notes:— 

(a)  For  an  inner  analysis  of  this  sound  change  see  reference 

to  Max  Muller  supra  p.  351,  also  supra  p.  280,  Supplement,  (II), 
The  tendency  in  rural  Gujarati  noted  there  finds  a  restricted 
manifestation  in  the  above  instance  of  to  ^  in  urban  Gujarati 
too.  Also  compare  the  tendency  amongst  some  children  in 
their  lisping  stage,  to  pronounce  letters  as  ^1  letters;  e.  g. 
'WRT  for  for  5TFT  for  »1WT,  for  and  the  like; 

and  :WRT  for  q>TWH  (uncle)  is  a  recognized  word  in  certain  circles 
(e.  g.  the  Brahma-Kshatriya  class),  allied  to  H.  or  f^RT5~ 
all  which  strongly  illustrates  the  direct  sound  affinity  between 
gutturals  and  palatals. 

(b)  After  this,  I  may  with  some  diffidence  hint  at  a  possible 
misapprehension  between  w  and  ^  being  the  cause  of  iw  changing 
to  As  I  shall  note  in  ulsarga  XXXVIII  below,  <l.and  ^  are 
interchangeable  sounds  and  symbols;  and  it  may  be  that 

may  account  for  the  change  of  cr  to  ®  (through  the  principle  of  w 
changing  to  — Utsarga  XXXIII  infra)',  again,  the  alternative 
evolutes  of  w,  viz.  and  ^  (as  in  ^*T°T  (G.)  and  (H.)), 

may  be  attributed  to  the  double  sound  of  w  (included  in  «0.3 
However,  this  must  take  a  second  place  before  the  higher  principle 
of  affinity  between  gutturals  and  palatals. 


.  3.  A  further  question  arises  regarding  the  evolution  of  8jt  into 
Does  the  ^  get  dropped  before  the  Cl  sound  of  q  in  Sf?  ^r>  d°e3  ^ 
turn  into  IT  and  then  aspirate  the  njAnto  ?  The  question  is  akin  to  the 
question  whether  in  cq,  «q,  sq  turning  into  =5^,  =50,  53f,  the  \  gets 
dropped  and  palatalizes  the  U.,  3^,  u  into  =?r  ,  \5,  ^ ^  or,  whether, 

as  Beames  (Vol.  I  §  85)  holds,  the  U. ,  q^,3  ,  get  dropped  and  turn 
the  strong-soundig  q  (=5})  into  S,  <3,  by  way  of  a  postmortem 
influence.  (The  last  para  of  my  not  106  at  page  342  supra  may  be 
read  along  with  these  remarks.). 
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UTSARGA  XX. 

The  change  of  palatal  to  guttural. 

In  certain  cases  ^  is  changed  to  ^  and  sj  to  n. 
Examples:— 
g  to  ^ 

ftfanpfc  (Skr.),  (Ap.),  ftfara-TOft  (G.) 

[c^f^  (G.)  is  further  turned  to  cfPRj  by  some  Gujaratis 
on  this  very  principle.] 

51  to  *1: — 

STCSfu  (Skr.),  5TT53  (Ap.), 

(G). 

(Skr.),  =TTf^3T3  (Ap.),-^I^l3-^3-^lT3  (G) ; 

also  (G.), 


UTSARGA  XXI 

Change  of  dentals  to  cerebrals. 

?T,  q,  3  and  ^  are  respectively  changed  to  z,  z,  s,  5. 

Prakrit  recognises  this  change  to  a  limited  extent,  i.  e.  in 
the  case  of  certain  specified  words;  St.  He.  YIII-i-205,  206,  207, 
(where  the  is  really  a  softening  of  z  evolved  from  ?T),  208, 
.(where  the  vr  is  a  further  step  after  ^),  211,  212,  (where  the  5! 
is  a  further  evolution  of  ?);  215,  216  (where  the  Z  is  further 
softened  into  z)\  217,  218,  221,  222,  (where  the  f  is  further 
changed  to  ^);  226  and  227.  Sutras  228  and  229  deal  with  the 
change  of  »f  to  °T  which  is  extensive  in  Prakrit. 

/\T* 

I  give  the  present  utsarga  as  an  as  it  covers  post- 

Prakrit  and  post-Apabhram6a  words. 

For  a  possible  accounting  for  this  change  see  supra  Pp.  7-8, 
about  Dravidian  influence,  and  Pp.  93— 96 ,  about  defective  vocal 
organs. 

See  also  Beames,  I,  §  59;  where  a  very  suggestive  and 
thoughtful  account  is  given  of  the  relation  between  the  dentals 
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and  the  cerebrals.  It  is  suggested  there  that  the  dentals  and  the 
cerebrals  are  really  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  group,  viz,  linguals  (both  sets  being  produced  by 
the  tongue,  and  therefore  linguals );  and  that  Sanskrit-polished 
and  classical-inclined  to  the  softer  (i.  e.  the  dental)  branch, 
while  the  popular  speech  (the  Prakrits)  adhered  to  the  harsher 
(i.  e.  the  cerebral)  forms.  This  view,  however,  must  be  accepted 
with  some  reservations. 

Examples. 

fT  to  s 

srfsft  (8kr.)-*fa  (Pr.;  Si.  He.  VIII-i-32)-$r*  (G); 

^frns  (Si.  i7t'.YIII-ii-157)-^T^ 

( Mugdhavabodha  Auktika,  P.  17,  col.  1); 

^5,  fcs  (G); 

(Skr.)-^f?wt  (Ap.)-tT?TT3  (interim  (G.); 

ftssR  (Skr.)-^ri  (Ap.)-^  (G.)j 

suqfo:  (Skr.)-%rfq^  (G.);  qfcT:  (Skr.)-qh?t  (G.). 

Note:-&.  Zfe\VIII-ii-29  and  30  cognize  the  change  of  double 
tT  (either  original  or  evolute  of  ?0  into  g.  However,  in  the  above 
instances  the  double  tT  is  simplified  in  post-Apabhram$a  stages, 
and  in  the  case  of  JT5tT^,  the  double  tT  is  a  clear  case  later 
evolution.  Hence  this  separate  utsarga  which  is  capable  of  in¬ 
cluding  a  single  rT  also,  as  in 

q  to  3 

JTf$PT  (Skr.)-q^  (G.);  (Skr.),-q=f**re  (Ap.)-qqt|; 

(Skr.)-f^v;g  (Ap.)-3qf  (G.)-by  a  misapprehension  of 
like  and  hence  verb. 

3  to  * 

(Skr.)-f^i  (Ap.)-^f  (G.);  (Skr.)-tfif  (G.); 

or  (Skr.)-qio|  (G.);  iz \  (Skr.)-?I5I  (Pr.)-^i^; 

^(Skr.)-^f  (G.);  (Skr.)-3[lf|ur5  (Ap.)-SYsft  (G); 

(Skr.)-^fasiT  (Pr.)-*rfe*f(  (G.);  [sm  from  Skr.  fc; 
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and  STRf  from  Skr.  need  not  be  cited  separately,  as  to 
is  provided  for  in  Si.  He.  VIII-i-218;  and  really  may  as 

well  be  covered  by  that  sutra.~\ 

Foreign  languages:— 

5*1%^  (Arabic) — (G); 

(Persian) — (G); 

^  to  5 

(=two  and  a  half)  from  9rq+T3T;  ^5  (=one  and  a  half) 
from  T^+Sf^-both  evolve  the 5  from  the  ^  in  spl  (Skr.)-srs;  (Pr.). 

q  to  °T  is  a  change  in  full  swing  in  Prak.  itself,  (Si.  He.  VIII- 
i-228  and  229).  ^  to  55  has  been  already  dealt  with  by  me  at  an 
earlier  stage  (See  supra  pp.  362  ff.  especially  p.  365). 

Navalaram  in  his  Vyutpatti-patha ,  utsarga ,  20  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  other  instances:- 

^(f)  from  (Skr.);  from  (Skr.)-( better 
His  other  instances  are  covered  by  Prakrit  rules. 

M.  would  seem  to  stick  to  the  dentals  in  words  like  *TTrft, 
&ca.  (though  Si.  He.  VIII-ii-29,  30  would  favor  the  cerebral); 
yet  in  other  cases  it  cerebralizes  the  dental,  e.  g.  Skr.  ^-M. 
US  (>Jf). 

Beng.  from  Skr.  also  bears  witness  to  this  change 

of  dentals  to  cerebrals. 


UTSARGA  XXII 

Cerebral  changed  to  dental. 

This  is  an  opposite  process.  I  find  only  one  instance:  £  to 
(Skr.)— (G.) 


UTSARGA  XXIII 

?  changed  to  ^ 
Examples. 

jgiq?  (Skr.) — (G); 
ipifeT  (Skr.) — tp3r3Tt  (G); 
qiftq  (Skr.) — qi&q  (G), 
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UTSARGA  XXIV 

?  changed  to  n 
Examples. 

(SkrJ-direct-'ITJT  (G.);  '77T  (G);  (*THT  is  used  at  present 
by  Nagars  of  Chandod  and  Karnali  on  the  banks  of  the  Narmada). 

3#^  (Skr.)-sn(^rj  ( Ap . ) (g.). 

(However  in  this  latter  instance  the  *1, may  be  a  reverse  process 
from  5t[  as  a  result  of  misapprehension,  sq  being  the  rural  change 
of  *|.) 


UTSARGA  XXV 

Change  of  55  to  and  ^  to  55. 

Examples:— 55  to  =r. 

(SkrJ-^S'S  (ApJ-^sTnj;  (I  have  pointed  out  this 
derivation  in  my  essay  on  Jodani  in  1888  A.  D.)  ^pRTT^T  (Skr.)- 
555WT55T  (Pr.)-^n^-%5n55-5t?H55-f%^n55. 

This  derivation  derives  support  from  several  instances  in 
old  Gujarati  literature: — 

(1)  <tN  \S9 

( Vimala-prabaUdha ,  IV,  85.) 

(2)  ffa  sft  &TOI55mor. 

(Closing  note  of  Khanda  IV  of  Vimalarprabandha) r 

(3)  qn  %5T!55 

(4) 

(Do  IV-36) 

(5)  JfcTTSfaT  atfTC  <TCR? 

(Do  IV-36) 

(6)  ^  «=CrTt  fop 

( Hari-Lila ,  by  Bhima;  VIII-80) 

(7)  f^vrrfTT^  S'#*  ?l5H55 

(Do.  VIII-47) 
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(8)  qRT<3 

(A  nameless  and  dateless  Auhtiha  probably 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Vikrama  era.) 

^nrSTT^T  has  been  suggested  as  preferable  to  for 

deriving  But  instance  (2)  above  distinctly  points  to 

Besides,  ^  gives  no  clear  meaning;  if  it  means  “training”  or 
“leading  out”  (as  in  “education”-*;  plus  duco- 1  lead),  the  idea  is 
very  modern  and  of  the  West;  ^-“modesty”,  may  be  suggested. 

v. 

But  in  favour  of  5H3  we  have  several  considerations: — 

(a)  Our  old  schools  dealt  with  (repeating  and)  writing  on  a 
wooden  plank; 

(b) „In  Marathi  even  now,  in  rural  areas  particularly,  people 

say  ^f55^T  STTrl)  (he  goes  to  school  to  write), 

writing  being  the  function  associated  with  a  school; 

(c)  (Arabic)  means  a  place  of  writing;  a  writing 
school;  from  KTB  to  write',  Katab  =  hc  wrote. 

Persian  553Ft{  (a  line;  a  stroke);  G.  only  in  I1 

I  in  4  *rTt 

the  two  full-stop  strokes  marking  the  end  of  the  thus: — 

^  II,  being  mistaken  as  part  of  the  symbol  for  the  visarga, 

Persian  has  3*1  and  *TT  both,  e.  g.  51^5  SST^ST, 

sn^TfT.  The  sound-affinity  between  and  55  is  at  the  root  of 
these  words. 

NoterThis  uisarga  is,  through  the  evolutionary  kinship  of 
and  5,  an  for  Si.  He.  YIII-i-256  and  257  note  the  change 

of  55  to  ^  in  certain  words;  and  (from  5555TJ),  out  of 

them  bav.e  come  down  to  the  present  vernaculars  5PR  (M.) 
and  H55^£  (G.).  Viewed  minutely,  the  Prakrit  change  of  55  to 
is  really  through  sf  as  a  first  step,  ^  to  being  the  next  step, 
under  jfW:  {Si.  He.  VIIH-229). 

is  shown  as  a  Skr,  word  by  Apte  in  his  Dictionary, 
where  he  quotes  from  DaHi-kumdra-charita.  All  the  same,  I  view 
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it  with  suspicion  as  a  Sanskritized  form  of  especially  as 

Hemachandra  regards  it  as  an  evolute  of 
•T  to  55. 

jffa*}  (Skr.)-?ft®HG.);  jfi®)  (Skr.)-®^J, 

qiT;  Of*!  ( Skr .  )-®1f  ( G . ) ;  35^55- 

(0.  G.), 

Notes:— 

(a)  This  part  of  the  utsarga  is  an  STjfJR  of  Si.  He.  VIII-i-230, 
which  prescribes  ®  for  the  ^  of  only.  If  herein  be  regarded 
as  a  specimen,  f^F^may  be  taken  as  included  in  the  sulra  itself, 

(b)  The  great  affinity  between  !T  and  R  is  evidenced  by  a 

variety  of  words  in  ancient  and  modern  languages;  e.  g.  (from 
English  Note )  is  pronounced  as  by  Upper  India  villagers; 
jJ^fWR  becomes  if+HR  in  Kanarese.  (-Skr.)  is  in  M.; 

swi*  (=8  of  a  seer  weight)  becomes  in  the  mouths  of 

villagers;  M.  vRof  is  from  Skr.  ?P3[;  Persian  5R55  has  the  <3  from 
the  »T  in  (Skr.);  Surati  Gujarati  has  for  In 

Kathiavada  women  of  a  certain  caste  turn  to  in 

a  wedding  song  ! 


UTSARGA  XXVI 

®  changed  to  5,  and  5  to  55 

Examples:— 

(Skr.)-*T3$5  (Ap'.)-Jrft  (G.); 

5TrR5q*TR  (SkrJ-^RHRR  (G.); 

551fH5S  (Skr.)-^TT^  (Ap.)-^JTT  (G.)  (=an  anchor); 

(Skr.)=straw;-,IU55  (G.)=paddy  straw. 

Si.  He.  YIII-i-255  provides  for  this  change  only  in  the  case 
of  FJ55.  There  is  therefore  room  for  this  utsarga  as  an  or 

rather  more. 

t  changed  to  ® 

(Skr.)-direct-5^  (G.); 

(Skr.)-direct-?555T  (G.); 

(Skr.)-direct-^  (G.); 
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Si.  He.  VIII-i-254  notes  and  but  the  G.  words 

come  direct  and  by  hence  a  separate  provision  is  made  here. 

Similarly  ^2?  is  not  given  in  the  gf^lf^FT  mentioned  in  Si.  He. 
VIII-i-254,  hence  a  separate  provision  is  made  here;  unless 
at  the  end  of  the  gana  be  taken  as  including  ^J. 

(Skr.)-direct-*TJT^55  (G.); 

<1*^  (Skr.)-<rffa$  (Pr.)-rT^f  (G,); 

Wm  (Skr.)  (G.); 

to  §5  is  noted  only  for  and  in  Si.  He. 

VIII-ii-68) 

Note: — The  change  of  T  to  $  is  a  Magadhi  feature  (Si.  He. 
VIIHv-288).  But  I  place  this  as  an  independent  utsarga,  because 
(a)  Gujarati  does  not  owe  much  to  Magadhi,  and  (b)  this  change 
is  all  prevalent  in  Magadhi,  whereas  in  Gujariiti  it  is  limited  to 
certain  words  only. 


UTS  AUG  A  XXVII. 

changed  to  i 

(Skr.),  ($)  (Guj.); 

ms:  (Skr.),  rn§  (Ap.),  ms  (G.); 

(Apte  gives  mf^:  a  kind  of  palm;  but  it  is  an  unfamiliar 

word;  and  m^  alone  can  be  recognized.) 


UTSARGA  XXVIII 

t  changed  to  §,  and  s  to  t, 

t  to  3:— 

(Skr.),  direct  (G.); 

(Skr.),  ffT¥t  (G.);  (Skr.),  (G.); 

The  5  split  off  from  unites  witn  ^  evolved  from  <C  and  yields 
5;  the  5  left  from  becomes  (through  3);  see  supra  p.  385. 

(Skr.),  TCimrd  (Pr.),  (G.); 

?frm^  (Skr.),  5^T55,  ff^T55  (G.); 
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(Skr.),  (G.);  (Skr.),  q^lfls  (G.); 

qt  (Skr.  (through  qf),  q°T  (G.);  see  supra,  p.  334. 

The  word  *TTrT  (G.)=a  preparation  of  roasted  brinjal  filled 
with  certain  condiments,  assumes  the  form  also  and  illustr¬ 
ates  this  change. 

Compare  the  change  of  to  ^  in  (Skr.)  changing  to  3^ 
(M.);  see  supra,  p.  94,  n.  42;  also  supra  p.  281,  supplement  (III). 

Foreign  Languages. 

(Persian)— q^  (G.); 

(Persian)— (G  ). 

*  to  *— 

(Skr.)  =  mosquito; — 

UTS AUG A  XXIX 

*  changed  to  55, 

This  is  more  or  less  a  scmd/trchange  in  Gujarati  itself. 

term. — qwfS 
term. — 


UTSARGA  XXX. 


Medial  w,  and  in  rare  cases  w»  change  to  q. 


T,  and  55 — (and  in  rare  cases  <5),  when  medial  and 

united  with  37,  and  when  followed  by  ^  or  5,  are  changed  to  q 

Examples:— 


qk-KT—  (qk#?)-€k^t; 
qncg  qwg 


*55+«£— 

qT55+g-(qT55^)-Tmg; 


qR^I  (the  breaking  of  a  fast) — qppit. 

This  utsarga  deals  with  internal  changes  in  Gujarati  itself. 
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For  a  full  discussion  see  my  essay  on  Jodatoi,  A.  D.  1888, 
pp.  24-26;  also  my  essay  on  Jodani ,  A.  D.  1905,  pp.  69-70. 

These  instances  admit  of  a  except  in  the  case  of  ? 

when  it  must  always  turn  to 

UTSARGA  XXXI 

The  change  of  to  %  and  ^  to  ^ 

s  to  *3. 

S5T3WT  (Skr.)— 35T3R  (G.); 

STR^FeR  (Skr.)-3rT&£T  (Pr.)-STT^  (G.);  (unless  the  word 

(9*1^3^)  be  onomatopoeatic). 

n  to  *— 

(°f?fa>0-Skr,  =  a  comb;-$ta^  (G.),  tbrongh  being 
heard  as  and  r*T  being  changed  to 

being  the  first  step,  then  by  it  becomes 
is  used  in  V.  S.  1529.  (See  supra  p.  428 1. 1  in  Appendix 
A  to  Lecture  IY,  Section  II).  It  is  in  vogue  even  now  in 
Kathiawada. 

Note: — The  *T  sound  being  allied  to  the  Prakrit  sound  of 
it  is  presumable  that  the  ^  in  the  case  of  this  utsarga  must  be  the 
sound  (dento-palatal),  though  it  may  subsequently 
assume  the  pure  palatal  sound,  as  in  (In  it  is 

dento-palatal.) 

UTSARGA  XXXII. 

The  change  of  *r  to 

I  find  only  one  instance: — 

(ROTTO:  (Skr.)=^T353|f&:,  (an  oblation  of  rice  at  Srdddha  or 
obsequies. )-$T*T=ITO  (G.), 

Note:-The  sound  of 'SI  here  being  pure  palatal  evolves  3T, 
not  *1  (as  it  does  in  the  case  of  from  5T'3|?Tt,  where  the  51  is 
dento-palatal,) 
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UTS  AUG  A  XXX  HI 

The  change  of  to  3. 

*r,  original  or  a  phonetic  evolute,  is  changed  to  3  (dento- 
palatal). 

Examples:— 

(original)— 

(G.). 

(evolute)— 

Stp*:  (Skr.)-IT^  (Pr.)-^  (G.);  5TT^: - 55rqt-55q); 

q£-F-55. 

gfwJ:-fac<ft-55fa; 

Note: — (a)  The  55  in  5f)q  is  a  pure  palatal  only  because  of 
the  influence  of  the  in  the  55  is  puro  palatal  for  some 
unknown  reason; 

(b)  The  55  of  q*  (qaO  and  3TT^:  is  found  in  Prakrit  itself 

(see  Si,  He.  YIII-i-265),  but  it  is  really  through  a  possible 
phonetic  evolute  *5  under  the  general  rule,  (Si.  He. 

VIII-i-260). 

(c)  This  change  of  ^  to  5^  has  been  foreshadowed  in  an 
earlier  part  by  me;  (see  supra  p.  249,  also  p.  262). 

UTS  AUG  A  XXXIV. 

The  change  of  55  to  F 

This  is  a  reverse  process,  compared  to  that  noted  in  the  last 
preceding  utsargu. 

Examples:— 

3T3J  (Skr.)-35^55  (Pr.)-erta  (G.)  =  the  axis  of  a  cart; 

TUItTR^:  (Skr.M^TTTPPJ  (Ap.)-q*mq)  (G.); 

rHST-*,  5TO  (Skr.)-fP^f  (Ap.)-5TCtf  (G.)  =  a  hycena.  (Vide  p. 

262  supra.) 
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Note: — Marathi  has  this  process  pre-eminently.  (G.)  ^(f)~ 
(M.);  (G.)-^lot  (M.);  (M.)  =questioning 

(f^TOC  =  asking;  from  (Pr.)  also  =  asking);  a???, 

curiously,  has  mitq  as  well  as  in  M.;  s^J  (Skr.)-3$T  (M.)-As 
to  3,  Prakrit  sound,  not  existing  in  M.  see  supra  p.  356,  para  2 
under  (4). 


UTSARGA  XXX  IS 

The  change  of  r\  to 

(1)  (Skr.)— (G.); 

(2)  (Skr.)— (Ap.)-tfFtf  (G.); 

(8)  (Skr.)  direct  site  (G.). 

Notes:— 

(a)  For  my  preference  for  over  Dr.  Bhsindarkar’s 

^Tffj  see  supra  p.  89,  n.  35.  Also  see  supra  p.  380, 
instance  (21). 

(b)  M.  has  tfTqq  to  express  the  meaning  of  (step- 

relation);  the  ?:  is  an  dgama  under  the  influence  of 
Si.  lie.  VIII-iv-399,  which  is  further  worked  out  in 
my  utsarga  I  (about  33R)  in  this  section.  (See  supra, 
pp.  433-4). 


UTSARGA  XXXVI 
The  change  of  ^  to  <r. 

Examples:— 

(1)  SfPPf  (Skr.)-3F^f^3  (Ap.)-3m3T,  3?^  (G.); 

(2)  W®  (Skr.)-f^  (Ap.)--^  (Old  G.)~ifr  (G.); 

(3)  (Skr.)-direct-^«bK'»t“3T^I^  (G,); 

Foreign  languages:- 

(4)  mrahj  ( Arabic)-m^-m^rf  (G.)  (amongst  some  classes); 

Cf.  rNfq  (Sindbi). 
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Compare  M.  from  (Persian). 

Notes:— 

Example  (2)  is  used  by  Narasinba  Mehta  and  others: 

gfcrTRt  fa  ^51. 

|;3T  ^fa  -3Tl5?IT  W 

Narsinha  ( Ch&turi-cKhatriSi ;  Chaturi  XIIV.  St.  8-9) 
vtfo  fTqt  fo, 

(Bhalana’s  Kadambari,  Part  I,  Kaaavun  VI,  1.  122). 

—  dear,  beloved.  Then  the  adjective  is  turned  into  an 
abstract  noun,  meaning-the  state  which  makes  another  dear, 
i.  e.  love. 

Example  (3)  is  an  expression  meaning-bccamc fruitless. 


UTSARGA  XXXVII 

The  change  of  «  to  or 

This  change  stands  in  a  relation  of  parallel  lines  of  corre¬ 
spondence  ( )  with  the  change  of  ^  to  *T;  the 
latter  set  being  dentals  and  the  former  being  cerebrals,  and  ^  and 
55,  and  *1  and  being  mutually  related  by  evolution. 

For  this  important  relationship  I  place  this  as  an  ulsarga  by 
itself,  although  I  have  only  one  instance  fully  answering  to  the 
rule.  It  is  (Skr.)-f^  (Ap.)-|3p*j-f^  (G.),  which 

has  a  further  evolute,  but- an  alternative  one,  in 

[  f (n.),  (G.)  may  be  compared 

significantly  here,  though  the  55  and  in  this  case  are  collaterals 
and  not  related,  one  as  the  evolute  of  the  other.  Sec  supra, 
P.  334.  n.  94.  ] 
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UTS  AUG  A  XXXVIII 

i  he  change  of  q  (and  sometimes  of  *0  to  *q. 

The  q  (and  some  times  5i)  of  Sanskri'  becomes  ?q  in 
Gujarati. 

Examples:— 

q— 

fqq  (Skr.) — fq<q  (  G.  );  qqi  (Skr.)-3TI%[  (G.); 

(Skr.)-5r^JT  \,G.);  ?q:  (Skr.)-f^  (G.); 

qfaqfn  (Skr.)-^d;  qq  (Skr.)-q^  (G.);  (in  a  limited  sphere; 
otherwise  q**T);  gq*P  (Skr.)— (G.)  (as  the  came  of  the  sign 
of  the  Zodiac,  |q'<T);^q:  (8kr.)-VT*q  (G  )  (a  disguise  or  garment, 
especially  of  an  ascetic);  ^rftq  (Caus.  Skr.)— (G.); 

(Skr.) — (G.), —  a  proper  noun;  (through  *!Ttfaq). 

[(l)  W  primarily  means  ^q,  garb;  cf.  Narasinha  Mehta: — 

q>qf  fq^r  qrr; 
qq:  esi  ’jqqi,  qq:  ntoia;  ^i^-, 

qq:  qfa\  W*i  (?  fj<q?qq) 

qq:  *Nr  qnftq*  «ii0,  swst  fud; 

( lidsa-Sahasrapadi ,  XIX ,  5~?) 

(2)  The  q  in  qq  gets  a  f  as  a  £|%q,  5fq,  and  this  becomes 
*T,  as  in  frons-J5f5$T'>  or,  q  is  changed  to  q  (Hindi  process)  and 
then  5  is  interpolated  as  a  ^*qj^,  and  so  ^T*q. 

51— 

qq?:  (Skr.)-qtq  (G.);  also  the  verb  i*qg. 

Notes:— 

(a)  The  case  of  itq  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  possible  mis¬ 
take  of  the  palatal  for  the  cerebral  q  especially  as  qqi  turns  its 
palatal  5(  to  the  cerebral  q  in  some  cases,  e.  g.  qs  (part  participle), 
and  the  like. 

(b)  The  sound  of  q  as  tq^seems  to  date  as  far  back  as  the 
Yedic  period,  at  any  rate  since  the  traditions  brought  by  the 
Madhyandini  Sakha  of  the  Sukla  Yajuryeda,  whereunder  q,  simple 
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or  conjunct  (provided  it  is  not  conjoined  with  a  cerebral)*  was 
(and  even  now  amongst  the  followers  of  that  Sdkhd  is)  pronounced 
as  *3  (See  Pratijnd-sutra  of  the  Sukla  Yajurveda,  by  Katyayana, 
Kandikd,  II,  12). 

I  am  inclined  to  locate  this  &  sound  of  *  still  further  back 
into  pre-Vedic  times;  I  base  my  theory  on  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  equivalents  of  3TE  (Skr .)  weight,  in  the  Western  branch  of 
the  Old  Aryan.  Thus  the  gh  in  the  English  word  eight,  though 
silent  now,  points  to  the  sound  ^  softened  from  the  hard 
*=r.  The  ch  in  Sc.  ciuchl,  D.  and  L  G.  acht ,  is  a  sound  akin  to  as 
also  the  h  in  Gothic  ahtau\  ( see  Brugmann’s  Comparative 
Grammar,  translated  by  Conway  and  Bouse,  Vol.  I.  P.  28).  This 
sound  sheds  its  aspirate  element,  precipitating  the  hard  ^  in 
Lat.  octo,  and  Gk.  oktoj'  Thus  the  old  Aryan  had  the  ^  sound 
in  ($1b)  which  gave  the  to  Lat.  and  Gk.,  ta  to  Goth,  and 
others;  I  am  aware  that  the  ^  in  would  be  pronounced  as  a 
cerebral  and  not  as  (guttural)  even  in  the  Madhyandini  tradi¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  I,  as  the  Pratijnd-sutra  says  (except 
when  the  ^  is  conjoined  with  letters).  But  the  sound  ch 
(ra)  in  the  several  Western  languages  noted  above  would  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  older  sound  in  the  pre-Vedic  Aryan  must 
have  been  which  the  Yajurvcdic  tradition  in  this  Sakha 

discarded,  retaining  the  ^  sound  in  simple  ^  and  in  conjuncts 
with  other  letters  than  A  denial  of  the  ^  sound  to  ^ 

(in  the  old  Aryan  of  course)  will  leave  unexplained  the  $  in  Gk. 
and  Lat.,  the  ^  in  English  and  the  ra  in  Gothic,  Modern  German, 
Sc,,  &ca,,  whereas  the  theory  I  suggest  presents  a  consistent 
phonetic  fabric  of  all  the  languages. 

(c)  It  is  curious  that  the  ^  sound  of  3  should  have  jumped 
over  the  period  of  the  Prakrits  and  ApabhramSa  (which  change 
the  ®  to  invariably)  and  found  a  place  in  the  modern  Indian 
Vernaculars,— most  prominently  in  Hindi,  and  in  select  words  in 
Gujarati,  Maravudi,  and  the  like,  so  muoh  so  that  even  the 
writing  symbol  of  *T  was  used  to  represent  a  *3  (just  like  the 
interchange  of  ^  and  in  some  cases).  But  if  we  remember  that 
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the  sound  ^  for  ^has  existed  continuously  upto  recent  times  in 
the  Madhyandina  tradition,  it  is  just  possible  to  imagine  the 
cause  of  this  curious  fact,  viz:  that  in  certain  classes  the  special 
vocality  of  the  people  favoured  this  ^  sound  and  it  clung  to  them. 

A  question  may  be  asked.  How  could  one  and  the  same 
letter  qr  have  represented  two  sounds  so  widely  different  as  qr  and 
tsr  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact  q[  did  represent 
these  two  different  sounds  in  the  Madhyandini  Sakha,  (??r  in  ; 
and  but  ^  in  &ca.  and  also  T.  in  other  Sakhas  and 
Vedas);  well,  if  this  was  possible  at  that  period,  the  pheno¬ 
menon  could  with  equal  probability  have  manifested  itself  at  the 
early  period  of  the  old  Aryan.  Nor  are  qr  and  *=r  so  wide  apart 
after  all.*  qr  must  have  evolved  the  ^  sound  and  this  latter  (f) 
must  have  hardened  into  ^  (as  Beames  indicates  the  relation  of 
f  and  Vol.  I  P.  262), 

I  cannot  discuss  this  question  at  greater  length  here,  but 
hope  to  do  so  in  a  separate  article  elsewhere,  if  possible. 
However,  I  may  observe  here  that  while  Brugmann  posits  a 
conjectural  source- word,  OKTOU  (also  OKTO )3  for  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  parental  language, -where  the  word  is  believed  to 
be  sounded  as  I  posit  a  conjectural  and  I  believe  the 

probabities  are  more  in  favour  of  in  the  light  of  the  ra  sound 

of  ^in  general  in  the  Madhyandini  Sakha. 


End  of  Volume  I 


3.  See  Brugmann’s  “Comparative  Grammar”  translated  by  R, 
Seymour  Conway  and  W.  H,  D.  Rouse,  Vol.  1,  §§.  77,  85,  181,  381. 
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P.  85,  h.  31.  Add:— 

(b)  X  X  X  X 

(Yalabhi  grant  of  Guhasena,  1.  5,  of  Valabbi  Samvat  268  or 
thereabouts). 

Dr.  Biibler  translates  the  above  thus: — 

“the  Kunbi  Syamanera,  the  herdsman  Chhendavaka” 

(Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  Y,  p.  207,  and  P.  206,  Col.  2.), 

P.  127,  n.  12.  Add:— 

Also  by  the  change  of  7  to  ^  when  inflectional  ohangeu 
remove  the  accent  from  3,  as  in 
Page  139.  Item  7.  Col.  4. 

Where  there  is  a  blank — read  eft 

P.  195.  After  the  last  para  about  £5*fc-g£rAdd:— 

I  learn  that  in  Kathiavada  gt  (sing.)  is  still  in  use,  but  in  a 
restricted  and  metaphorical  sense,  e.  g.  (the  case  of  a 

pair  of  spectacles);  |[R  (Panini  V-iii-96)  operating  here 

in  a  way. 

P.  236.  At  the  end  after  the  instance  g^-Add: — 

^5. 

[Note: — Pr.  too  has  (Si,  He.  YIII-iv-17);  though 

becomes  3TJ  as  well  as  f^ss[  under  YIII-iv-16,  this  latter 
8utra,  16,  is  rendered  inoperative  in  the  case  of  WT  with 
because  of  the  specific  provision  of  for  ^JT  with  Rg.  in  the 
afmer  suira,  17 .  This  may  indicate  that  this  process  of  forming 
roots  backwards  from  vfiRT  forms  has  its  distant  source  in 
Prakrit  itself.  ] 

P.  263,  n.  110  Add:— 

It  may  be  noted  that  ^  (M.),-e.  g.  ^  ^  STggRf,  iff 
etc.  is  derived,  not  direct  from  5*g.(Skr.)  but  through  the 
Pr.  changed  later  on  to  3T5JJ. 

P.  273.  after  1.  4  add:— 

Anantadeva  in  his  Bhdshya  on  the  Pratijnd-S utra,  II— 3 
(Benares  Sanskrit  series  edition  of  the  &uJda~Yqjuh‘mPrdtifdkhya 
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and  appendices,  p.  421)  quotes  the  following  verse  from  the 
M&dhyan  dina'&ilcsh  a : — 

51^51  ^rrfe^rriT^T:  1 

(I  do  not  find  this  verse  in  the  said  Siksha  as  published  in 
the  Siksha-Sangraha  (Benares  Sanskrit  Series)  but  in  the  Laghu- 
Madbyandini  Siksha,  in  the  same  compilation  at  pp.  114-115 
I  find  a  different  version  of  it: — 

If  .Anantadeva’s  quotation  is  accepted,  *1^  will  go 

against  my  interpretation  of 

P.  274.  at  the  end  of  (c)  add:— 

Chanda  (III-30)  covers  all  necessary  vowels  by  the  term 

leero  (  hw  ii  ). 

P.  274  before  the  last  two,  lines: —  Add: — 

However,  these  sections  (312-313)  deal  mainly  with  Ana~ 
ptyxis  in  western  languages  and  §  313  only  incidentally  mentions 
the  full  of  Prakrit,  but  not  at  all  the  Vedic  Svara-blialcti 

or  its  instances.  Brugmann’s  other  work  (translated  into  English 
by  Conway  and  Bouse)  in  §  624  deals  with  anaptyxis,  and 
under  the  heading- &aws/'n't-says:-‘‘Medial  anaptyxis  made  its 
appearance  first  in  the  Prakrit  dialects”,  and  cites  instances  like 
cfar  (5$),  (T3),  StHlfft  ternfe),  fnrars  and  only  speaks 

of  prothesis  in  Vedic,  citing  (also  ^l), 

(also  sfaO,  adding  the  remark:  ‘‘these  forms  were  probably  taken 
from  some  vulgar  dialect”  But  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  does  the  work  mention  the  Vedic  S vararbhakti . 

P.  265.  At  the  close  of  the  Note  A  on  add:— The 

Sikshas  give  details  about  minuter  than  the  Prdti- 

Sakhyas.  (See  Dr.  Keilhorn’s  article,  ‘‘Remarks  on  the  Sikshas”, 
Ind.  Ant.  Vj  pp.  142  ff.;-p.  143,  col.  2  and  n.  *) 

P.  281.  after  para  1,  under  II, 
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Add:— 

[*TT<r*WT  (Skr.)-JTrcf&TOT  (Pr.)-rn^ft  (M.)  also  pointedly 
illustrates  prati-samprasdrana.  J 
P.  282,  (V)  add:— 

Dr.  Tessitori  (“Notes”,  §  141,  (2))  regards  as  the 

causal  of  (=555)  by  the  addition  of  9TFPJ.  He  is  obviously 
on  the  wrong  tack. 

P.  307.  At  the  end — add:— 

I  have  stated  at  p.  304,  n,  (middle)  that  the  change  of  sense 
in  the  word  Cava ,  cavea,  from  “hollow”  to  “a  cave”  does  not 
involve  a  great  wrench.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  found  incidental 
support  in  Max  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language,”  Vol:  1,  pp. 
429-30  where  he  says:-“Cavu8,  or  hollow  is  a  secondary  not  a 
primary  idea.  Before  a  cave  was  called  cavea  a  hollow  thing, 
many  things  hollow  had  passed  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Why  then 
was  a  hollow  thing,  or  a  hole,  called  by  the  root  Cav  1  Because 
what  had  been  hollowed  out  was  intended  at  first  as  a  place  of 
safety  and  protection,  or  a  cover,  and  it  was  called  therefore  by 
the  root  ku  or  sku  which  conveyed  the  idea  of  to  cover.”  My 
derivation,  to  protect  and  55  to  hide  runs  so  very  close  to  this 
that  I  am  tempted  to  ask-could  Ku  have  any  connection  with 
*J*T>  and  the  obsolete  5^  postulated  by  me  ?  Or,  why  could  we  not 
accept  the  parent  of  and  in  preference  to  this  sku  or 
ku  ?  I  plaoe  these  suggestions  with  all  deference. 

P.  316.  This  anusvara  was  unknown  to  Sanskrit. 

I  should  modify  this  statement.  The  strength  of  the  nasalized 
as  in  as  pointed  out  infra  pp.  328-9,  n.  91,  maybe 

regarded  as  due  to  the  conjunct  3,  and  the  anusvara  can  be  viewed 
as  weak.  But  further  than  this  we  have  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
weak  anusvara  in  the  Vedic  sounds  known  as  t*T  or  vowels. 
(Rik-Prati6akhya,  1-17;  where  Uvvata  illustrates  by 
and  T-29  speaks  of  a  Tvfi  3351T  which  Uvvata  illustrates  by  3^*1.) 
Paniniya  Si/cshd  has: — 
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Glos8:-Wkr^r  W  ?WT  ffa  ^fcqwifow 

qm  ^  ar^sfM-  r^jrr:  spfaraqi:  i  H  *qqf?t  i  &  ar#  *3  u 

(see  Jtig-Veda,  YIII-77,  3). 

The  gloss  is  from  a  commentary  on  the  Sarvcr Sammata-SikshA, 
obtained  by  Dr.  Keilhorn  from  Mahisur. 

(See  Dr.  Keilhorn’s  article,  “Remarks  on  the  Sikshas”,  Ind. 
Ant.  Yol.  Y,  p.  142  n.  t). 

Thus  this  weak  nasal,  which  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  Apa- 
bhram^a  and  modern  vernaculars,  has  its  distant  source  in  Vedic 
phonology. 

I  need  not  deal  with  the  several  varieties  of  this  nasalized 

/ 

vowel  described  in  the  Amoghdnandini  Sikshd  (41  to  46),  such  as 
snSYRlj  and  five  kinds  of  ?^q>  viz.  WRT,  ftqiq, 

sifl’JT  and 

P.  330. 

/ 

(a)  After  quotation  from  Srlavatrno-Rdsa 

add: — 

(  Kanhadadtr  Prabafidha,  1-154) 

( b )  After  add:— 

q*qq^5  (Skr.)-qq^  (Ap.)-q|urf^-^r?55 
(=the  fruit  of  a  tree,  which,  strung  in  a  red  string,  is  tied 
round  the  wrist  of  the  bride  and  the  bride-groom). 

The  f  evolved  from  ^  here  leaves  the  nasal  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  t  and  unites  with  the  following  5  into  5. 

P.  330,  after  1.  4  add:— ^q£  (Skr.)-^f  (G.). 

P.  336.  lower  half, -a/ter  (a)  add:— 

qqtjr,  can  be  traced  to 
faqojq,  frloRi;  the  q  then  changing  to  q. 

P.  773;  after  the  middle  para  dealing  with  5T^T>  add:— 

We  can  take  the  principle  further  back  to  the  pre~Sanskrit 
period,  if  argentum,  ( L .)  be  accepted  as  allied  to  (Skr.), 
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wherein  the  first  syllable  of  their  common  ancestor  got  dropped 
in  the  Sanskrit  word,  being  unaccented. 

P.  385.  At  the  close  of  utsarga  XII,  add:— 

This  process  occasionally  operates  in  compositions, 

e.  g. 

P.  409.  After  STeqpC  add:— 

The  double  ‘ft  in  ®Tft3TH;f  in  getting  reduced  to  a  single  ft 
transfers  its  strength  to  the  as  it  were.) 

P.  411.  under  the  list  (a)  add:— 
qeH?  'Tiwt; 

3TT33:  9?^  (the  spoke  of  a  wheel) 

[3TPC:  Skr.  is  rare.] 

P.  441.  Utsarga  VII.  In  the  examples,  add-fftT  (Skr.)- 
(G.). 

Page  444.  At  the  end  add:— 

(This  process  is  anticipated  in  Prakrit  in  the  rare  change  of 
Skr.  fSJ  to  Pr.  (Si.  lie.  VIII-ii-127);  the  °m  of  ftSSJ  and 
•  presents  a  common  feature;  and  as  in  the  case  of  there 

is  no  other  possibility  than  the  elision  of  ^  first,  I  see  a  similar 
process  in  the  case  of  as  well, -viz.  the  elision  of  first  and 
then  the  change  of  ^  to  fi.  This  being  my  view,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Gune’s  analysis  of  (from  |Bj),  viz:  meta¬ 

thesis  of  3  and  ^  and  then  Samprasdrana  of  3(5  (his  Introduction  to 
Comparative  Philology  p.  26,  para  2). 

P.  446.  Utsarga  XIII 

Add  to  the  examples: 

P.  448.  under  Interchange  of  vowels,  add: — 

ftTftftT  (  Pers.  ) — ftfttfti;  (G.)  as  some  persons  write  and 
speak;  e.  g. 

“  ftlft  ftftTSUtft 

( Bdla-garabdvaU ;  Navalaram) 
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ADDENDA 
(  Supplementary  ) 

P.  64, 

Professor  Soares,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  read  by  him 
before  the  B.  B.  R.  A.  Society  on  27th  October  1921  on  “The 
Influence  of  Portuguese  on  Indian  Languages”  said,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  me,  that  3TfR3T  was  from  Portuguese,  but 
was  not.  I  asked:  “could  it  be  from  Arabic?”;  and  another 
member  said  “it  might  be  from  Arabic.”  Arabic  habas= he  held 
back  (Steingass’  Arabic-English  Dictionary)  would  be  near  the 
mark,  I  believe. 

P.  97  III.  Distinction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  very  forms  and 

furnish  the  Gujarati  language  with  other  two  modes: 
gives  as  a  directive,  advisory  form,  e.  g. 

This  sense  may  be  deducible  from  the  first  personal 
plural  present  indefinite  while  gives  future 

tense,  imperative,  second  personal,  singular  form;  3 
whereas  (3rd  person  singular)  yields  the  plural  form  in 

the  same  mood  and  tense: — 3**3^  (csPT  3TT*T 

P.  131,  n.  14,  1.  3.  Add:— 

is  used  by  Mr.  Nanalal  D.  Kavi  also  in  his  poem- 
1II-4:— 

P.  250,  latter  half. 

I  cannot  find  the  full  quotation  qj  RrgSf  3T  &ca.,  in 

Weber’s  Fragments  from,  Bhagavati,  i.  411. 

P.  252;  last  line  but  one. 
rJaccha,  gam(?)  757” 

Note: — Weber’s  Fragments  from  Bhagavati,  p.  411  has— 
achejja  (gachet).  Here  he  gives  up  the  conjectural  attitude  adopted 
in  his  index  to  Hdla,  and  becomes  affirmative;  though  I  doubt 
the  correctness  of  his  affirmation. 
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P.  251,  n.  101— add:— 

Trne,  Si-He.  VIII-iy-367  has  also  an  instance  (3pif 
W  <t>l«pi)  where  agrees  with  a  noun  (^3j)  in  th»  neuter 
gender.  But  I  think  in  its  strict  application  was  masculine 
(then,  feminine),  and  it  gradually  got  a  wider  scope  including 
the  neuter  gender  through  laxity  of  idiom,  as  it  first  included 
the  feminine  gender  and  then  the  neuter  gender. 

P.  332.  1.  9. 

Note: — Tnis  phonetic  phenomenon  is  noticed  and  accounted 
for  in  a  slightly  different  manner  by  Dr.  Peile.  ( Vide  his  Philology. 
Literature  Primer,  Mao  Millan  &  Co;  Chap,  I,  pages  85,  36). 
Amongst  the  instances  cited  there  are — 

humble  (Eng.)  from  humilis  (Lat.); 
chamber  (Eng.)  from  Camera  (Lat.); 
thander  (Eng.)  from  thunor. 

His  explanation  is  this: — 

“Let  a  portion  of  the  breath  be  retained  in  the  mouth  after 
that  which  passes  through  the  nostrils  is  spent;  when  the  tongue  is 
removed  and  the  breath  passes  out,  an  unintended  d  is  produced.” 

“The  b  has  slipped  in  when  the  mouth  opens  after  sounding 
m,  before  the  following  l;  the  position  for  sounding  b  and  m 
being  the  same,  just  as  we  saw  it  was  the  same  for  n  and  d.” 
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WW  451. 
wrsft  78. 

247. 

9T1^  412.  [184. 

8fl%-5fITl3  370  n. 
^ms^I  409,  410. 

415. 

®?!3  245. 

m*t  127. 
site  462. 

3pt  391. 

336. 

3<??g  448. 

3*qt  247. 

244. 

3^3  96,  239,  387. 

3Jfl  463. 

60,  70,  n.  5. 
288,  329. 

•fa  61. 

|  870,  &n.  135. 
•fatf  454. 

•ffat  880, 


ai^tl  380. 

^3  386,  n.  144. 
Wt  82,  85,  108, 

384,  464. 

*fnri5%  246. 

384. 

336,  384. 

415. 

$f?q  97. 

385. 

384. 

•TO**  336,  380,  384. 

458.  [472b. 

W°T  131,  146,  251, 
141,  428. 

417  n.  186. 

251,  n. 

461. 

^K*nr  77. 
sunn  77. 

77. 

SIS  411. 

)  AR1 

}  461 

14,  21, 

12. 

85. 

334  n.  94. 
gwff  74. 

$511*  220. 

464, 
if  464. 

%  11  ff. 

*I°U31,  146,  251  n. 
^0  81,  834, 


1513*11  337. 

*$£t  138. 

HRM-tutth  335. 

nnR  84,  n.  29. 

126,  127,  144. 
nnig  145. 

51. 

33RKJ  447. 

S*T-3*RI  299  ff. 

143. 

35^1  82,  n.  26. 

153. 
j  153. 

*U%  (  ®  )  465. 
mff  315. 
nr?  306. 

299. 
ntfr*?  300. 
nrO  137,  144. 

!  ^  138. 

^109,  n.  54,  195. 
SRSI-Wi  108,  453. 
195. 

128. 
sriff  454. 

388. 

^  135. 

130. 

128. 

^(3)  311. 

379. 

^°T  6,  7,  7  n.  3. 
=31^  81. 

m  844. 

135, 
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143.. 

4*  153. 

^  141. 

146. 

4)5  185. 

=^1*3  146. 

348,  n.  114. 

82  n.  26. 
tfiq  462. 

S  130,248,404,462. 
BSi  443. 

4  156. 

4&  130. 
eqi  150,  462. 

5lU  221. 

sill  411. 

5n*OT*  458. 

3*3  281,  443. 

35!  86. 

*  11  ff. 

4t(  %  )  243. 

*!$  96-97. 

Sisft  879,  380,  451. 
stefsaff  82,  n.  26. 
iHstel  82,  n.  26. 
819. 

*R[fi  67  ff. 
cKH  462. 

459. 

?!3c!f!  56. 

af&g  283. 

*1$  229. 

82,  334. 

H  386. 

?*q#  79. 

288. 

?!^il  443. 

446. 

77,  81. 


'$2  816. 
qf*  158,  160. 

$3  455. 
fa?  77,  81. 

94,  n.  42. 

293,  403. 

qiR  (in  885. 

78,  81. 

*§  192,  227. 

*t£l?  78,  81. 
(*31^245. 

<J£ l%|  419. 
f*Hl*  90,  282. 
ffmfeq  409. 

I*@32  879,  381,  457. 
ft5Jl55  440,  441,  448, 
456. 

*31  126. 

*1l  371. 

ffig  52,  170,  n.  42, 
388,  430,  456. 
fjrgeg  82. 

154. 

*q>(t  457. 
qgi  434. 
qsi  89,  314. 

qtfSff  423. 
qoi  834,'  460. 

82,  323,  334. 
q?  6,  7,  n.  3. 
qo*  2  45. 
qu^  419. 
q^  25. 
qes  77. 
q*3!3l  462. 
q|3l  289. 
qiit  316. 
qi^tg^  423,  440. 

315  6,  7,  n.  8, 


qiqf  78. 
qw  244. 

qi*i  287. 
qfqoi  75,  380. 
ffina  232. 

293. 

94,  n.  42,  460. 
3*:  251. 

3f^?  308. 

3*-33l237. 

q¥i  153. 

n !{&  244. 

qVlSO. 

qs<q  163. 

o/qis  84,  n.  29. 

qfa  369,  370,  n.  134. 

qig  245. 

154. 
n/^’247. 
t'fUq'ft  386,  443. 
c$i  217. 

n/^237,  244. 

J<%jh  237. 
tficg  23J. 
q>fsi  321. 


Jw[24l. 
qqii[  74. 
q*u§  439. 
q^t  438. 
q**|  369. 
q^itl  227. 

84,  n.  28. 

*5  416. 
q3g  438. 

qjq  103,  n.  49  A, 
387,  n.  145. 
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5193  81. 

915%  127. 

^4%  244. 

«Wl  385. 

®tf$89,  463. 
55519®l  90,  n.  36. 

90. 

9T9  415. 

465. 

91. 

9=^  460,  462. 

9S(f  196. 

*iSi  414  n.  181. 

*135  455. 
tor  455,  459. 
448. 

91%  373,  377. 

82,  n.  26. 
9[<JI9i  196. 

9fa  330. 

91#  78. 
to  78. 

IRftWTO  335,  458. 
WJ  462, 

219. 

953  139. 

9i%[  415  n.  184. 

tot  221. 

9to&  82  n.  26. 
to  143. 
wtol  369. 
991-tol  204. 
tog  245. 

5  416. 

878,  877. 

«RK  457. 

®[99<t%  869. 

WI9R  461. 

•1*3  247, 


INDEX 

,%«5?  879,  881. 
#99  879. 

%  (N  )  265. 

#5f  101,  215. 

95{  454. 

tor  226. 
to  226. 

227. 

5%^  420. 

to  188. 

9%  370  n.  135. 
tol  78,  81. 

WR  233. 

9519  227. 

to  74,  a.  14. 
95fis  458. 

59i  226. 

tor  226,  230. 
to  415. 

9#sg  420. 

9i09T3j  373. 

91$  411. 

•W®*  88,  232,  313. 
tot  315,  n.  54. 
91%  315,  319. 
f$9<  227. 
fol9  227. 

79. 

%  79,  a.  22. 

195%  76. 
to  279,  421. 

^1%  n9. 

§fi%821, 

246 
951  441. 

159. 

*«lRri  75. 

W  75,  421, 

*191 153, 


3E9TT5  267. 

51#  238. 

#9|  105.  [375. 

^314,  n.  52,  873, 
to  88,  89,  n.  35, 
380,  463. 
^9^247. 

TO  403. 

9*T9{1  415. 

247. 

9ig  226. 

909  434. 

901  227. 

9frg  227. 

9<$£  423. 

9915  21. 

9to  233. 
to  463. 

919^  229. 

9 fe#  454. 
to  74. 

9*<)  153. 

9159  559. 

<J|l\244. 

131,  160. 

95  268. 

to  268. 

991?  293. 

9131#  330. 

9t9*  318. 

19I5-SI9  834. 

55513  451. 

53  243,  n.  99. 

1^35  78. 
to  229. 

59  463. 

{$\  180, 
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Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Preface:- 

-v  6 

IV 

VII 

„  7 

V,  VI  &  VII 

IV,  V  &  VI 

2 

4  from  the  bottom  obvious,  the 

obvious.  The 

26 

7 

all 

none 

40 

17 

G.  R 

R.  G. 

46 

15 

land. 

land,  on  the  other. 

47 

n.  35,  1.  8 

is 

is 

54 

n.  40  last  line  sukh 

sukharam 

56 

n.  45  1.  last  but 

one 

58 

last  but  one  Ananas 

Ananas ,  Ananas, 

(Century  Dictionary). 

n.  47  1.  5 

anessa 

anassa 

n 

„  1.  6 

ananas 

nanas 

73  to  88 

Top  heading. 

Historical  and  other 

Phonetic  forces 

forces-working  on 

affecting  langu¬ 

language 

age. 

76 

2  from  the 

bottom 

3*: 

77 

19 

84 

1 

omit  SWCtf; 

85 

n.  31  (b) 

>»  (c)  1.  1 

90 

n.  36,  1.  4 

formed 

found 

103 

n.  49  1.  24 

cRf  =3  SI 

vnl  ii 

107 

24 

passcn 

passant 

108 

last  but  one 

116 

6 

117 

11 

123 

12 

128 

11 

(2) 

Expunge  this  (2) 

129 

18 

(l)  Under.,. 

(A)  Under... 

w 

n.  1.  21 

(H.) 

WIST  (£?,) 
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Page  Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

184  20 

..  22 

ST?* 

185  n.  151.10 

ffTTtFT 

152  last 

162  marginal  note 

• 

put  (5)  before 
“Sir  George,” 
and  separate 
the  sentence 
into  a  para 
itself. 

163  11 

107 

167 

>>  13 

? 

184  9 

193  5 

(+^) 

(=*) 

(-*)  1  +(*} 

210  last 

qfc? 

*tr? 

216  last  para  1.  5 

Pr. 

Ap. 

219  22 

wjikl 

236  23 

Pr. 

Ap. 

238  19 

17 

18 

244  5 

WTH 

3TR 

251  13 

9TM 

aifhi 

256  n.  104  1.  1 

q+srfer 

257  7  and  elsewhere 

Bhojpuri 

Bhojapuri 

259  12 

*lf W 

Slfc? 

260  13 

260  25 

X 

263  12 

„  n.  110  1.  4 

^ts?: 

n  ft  n 

266  13 

has 

was 

268  item  19 

1.  25 

then  flqr? 

then  *T?3 

270  16 
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Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

272 

2a 

ceasura 

caesura 

55 

33 

&vaitarim  Svaitarim 

55 

1 

155 

purusa 

purusa 

285 

11 

^T: 

286 

after  1,  5 

add: — ^§*3^  ^gf'3' 

11 

18 

V* 

n.  8 

V 

S 

287 

».  9  1.  8 

55 

55  55 

P.  23 

P.  128 

289 

18 

arrested. 

arrested).  ( After  that 

change  paragraph ) 

291 

last 

Note 

Note  below  (13), 

295 

n.  para  last  1.  2 

medial 

mediae 

808 

8 

make  i 

i  separate  para  beginning 
with  “Beames” 

304 

d.  28  1.  9 

3* 

51 

„  1.  28 

huh, 

huh 

808 

14 

810 

under  ^  add:-SN^*pft  (Skr.)  (G.) 

315 

1.  1 

OUSTSTC-TTOoS) 

this  instance  should  be 

placed  at  P.  314,  just  below 

»» 

n.  56  1.  1 

818 

after  1.  8 

add~ft*a  T%, 

55 

n.  56  1.  12 

820 

14 

sfpn 

gfl^TT 

55 

15 

ff|3TT 

821 

14 

lengthened  lengthened,  and 

the  anubvc^a  is  strong 

»> 

marginal  note  1. 

8  vowel 

anutvara 

824 

28 

^87 

ii 

n.  87 

(This  note  should  be  transferred  to  p.  325) 

827 

17 

* 

3 

828 

6 

* 

820 

7 

i 

% 
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Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

333 

19 

ii-106). 

after  this  add-ffn^$ft 

»» 

20  for  read  S*T- 

**T-T*r. 

334 

n.  94,  tree,  1.  2 

f€t 

339 

n.  102  1.  6 

and 

tT  and 

343 

10 

*355  (=itching 

sensation), 

352 

6  from  bottom 

STrqSrTT 

f  > 

3  i  j  r> 

sound. 

355 

24 

Birar 

Bihar. 

360 

1 

III 

VIII 

861 

11 

statement 

belief 

362 

6 

qvrqtf 

364 

n.  126.  1.  2 

i*i 

w 

365 

n.  127  1.  6, 

^IPT 

if 

„  1.  7 

5-rT 

c^rT 

372 

22 

after  (Skr.);  add  as  under: — 

also  (—a 

bridegroom)  for  Skr. 

pr>  (see  Dr.  Bhandar 

kar’s  Lectures,  P.  165); 

377 

21 

W.  Raj. 

0.  W.  Raj, 

388 

1 

(3f) 

«*> 

390 

n.  1.  24 

398 

after  last  line  of  text,  add:—' 

408 

2 

413 

6  from  bottom 

of  this  para 

(a)  of  para  (a) 

of  the  utsarga  of  this  utsarga 

416 

last  but  one 

WT 

443 

Utsarga  IX,  Note 

(b),  1.  2 

449 

1 

'ftrrCt 

qkTsfa 

469 

5  from  bottom 

265 

275 

471 

3  from  bottom 

773 

873 

